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 Mablache Face Powder 


‘*THE QUEEN OF TOILET POWDERS” 


Is most beneficial toapply durin 
prevents sunburn and all kindred ills caused by sun or wind, removes that disagreeable shiny appearance and 


the hot daysofsummer. It soothes and refreshes the heated skin, cures and 


BEAUTIFIES THE 


As_no other toilet preparation can. 
resto 


COMPLEXION 


It strengthens and nourishes the delicate nerves of the skin and 
res the natural bloom of health. Invisible on closest inspection. Every lady should have it with 
her at shore or country. Beware of substitutes. Take no other. 


Flesh, White, Pink and Cream Tints. Price, 50c. per box. Of all druggists, or by mail 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


ROBERTS & CO. 76 New Bond Street, London 


Rue de ln Paix, Paris KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Pleeadilly, W., London 
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A year ago I commenced to use 
Mellin’s Food, and the result is that my 
baby, now 13 months, is as healthy and 
happy as any boy in the world; has 
never been sick a day since he was two 
months old. 


MRS. MATTIE SMITH 
64 Dorchester Street, Lawrence, Mass. 


Drop us a postal for a free sample of Mellin’s Food 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“] want a good soap for washing the clothes. | 
find that our clothing wears out too fast, and | believe 
the damage is done in the laundry.” 


“Let us send you a box of Ivory Soap. We know 
it is pure, and will not injure anything. Many of our 
customers will not have any other for their laundry work.” 


The box was sent, and one more family uses no other. 
Try wt for one week in your laundry, and ask your laundress 
what she thinks of it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Piocter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Comfort 


is enjoyed by the wheel woman 
who wears 


FERRIS 


BICYCLE CORSET WAIST 


It adjusts itself to every bend of the 
body, permitting absolute freedom of 
movement and full respiration, so 
essential to good health and good 

riding. 


Style No. 261, as here pictured, is made 
of best Summer net cloth. Ferris Waists 
are also made in various styles—high and 
low bust, long and short waist—to suit ail 
figures. Ladies’, $1.00 to $3.00. Misses’, 
50 cents to $1.00. Children’s, 25 cents 
to 50 cents. 


is never pleasant work. 
done, 
strength, 


The way to have cleaning well 
and to get through it quickly without spending much 
is to use 


4 GO sr lesins 


Then the cleaning things are laid aside early in the day, and 
the housewife has time for more pleasant things. 
Largest package—greatest economy. 
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ORAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


A GIRL OF SALEM 


A TALE OF THE WITCHCRAFT DAYS: SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, 1692 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud 


|Author of ‘‘ Leisurely Lane,"’ ‘‘ The Mother's Song,"’ ‘‘ Penelope’s Christmas Dance,"’ etc.| 


AND was it I, long, long ago, who sat within the door and spun ? 

I mind the hazel wands ablow waved yellow in the setting sun; 
And my blind mother’s voice within: “Come, daughter, put aside thy wheel, 
Methinks the darkness doth begin, or muttering of storm | feel. 


“’T would seem the Bird of Fear somewhere doth spread its wings upon the skies.”’ 
“A thrush, my mother, sings in air, and to our elm the swallow flies.’’ 

’Twas thus I spake to her—alack !—while, reaching straight unto our sill, 

The shadows of three crosses black stretched down from Gallows Hill. 





“Daughter, I hear the tramp of feet, that draw them slowly, strangely nigh.’”’ 
“The wind, my mother, stirs the wheat, and yonder mill-stream rusheth high.” 
’Twas thus, aye, it was thus I spake, whilst harkening a far-off sound 

Like to a mighty wave that broke and beat upon the ground. 


Nearer and still more near it drew: a darkly threatening, muttering throng; 
Louder the direful purpose grew which swept their steps along— 

“THE WITCH! THE WITCH! LET HER COME HENCE! ACCUSE HER, YE WHO WILL! 
YON CROSS’ SHADOW MARKS HER, WHENCE IT FALLS FROM GALLOWS HILL!” 


Yet at the sill my wheel it turned, my fingers flew and spun apace; 

But from the West the sunset burned above a watching face. 

“Daughter, thy wheel I harken well: methinks ’twere time thy work were o’er— 
Alack, mine ears cannot foretell whose steps approach the door!” 


“ Mother, our neighbors halt and pass: I bid them all a right good-day.” 
“Nay, other feet are on the grass; and storm is threatening far away.” 
Without that door they gathered round—it were full strange a sight, | ween; 
The murmuring of gloomy sound: the rope they bare between !— 


And one stepped forth and raised his hand, and held a written paper high, 
Pointing to where that cross did stand against a darkening sky. 

Then twirled my wheel, and, singing, I did close the door, the latch let fall, 
And past the hazel, waving high, went down to meet them all; 


rhe faces stern, the bitter will, their menace ofttimes yet I see !— 
And ’twixt us, from the darkening hill, shadows of crosses three; 
And in mine ears, as far away, where dusk crept gentler, softlier dim, 
My mother’s voice, at close of day, crooning an evening hymn. 


Then spake the first, full harsh and stern: “ The Council hath adjudged it right 
That ere yon sun to rest shall turn, and ere another night, 

Phat ere again disaster dire shall terror spread by land or sea, 

From evil spell, by rope or fire, our soil shall be free.” 


“ Good sirs,” quoth I, “’twere right and well, if sin or mischief have been done, 
But they who in this cottage dwell have taken and have asked of none; 

My mother, she is blind and old, of gentle will and kindly deeds, 

Her draught of herbs, that asks not gold, is balm for many needs. 


“Well versed in wind and tide is she, as the good sailor-folk maintain, 

And woe unto that boat at sea which she hath bade remain!” 

“ENOUGH! THE MAIDEN HATH CONFESSED !’? “TO DEATH WITH EVIL!’’ “TRIUMPH RIGHT!” 
Now God have mercy for the thing that smote my brain and sight! 
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The coiling rope... . the cross of black... . upon my soul they broke them plain, 


One bearing fagots in their track ... . the angry cries that rose again 
“THE WITCH! THE WITCH!’’ “SHE DWELLETH HERE!’’ “THE WOMAN WITH THE EVIL EYE!” 
**NO MORE UNRIGHTEOUS POWER WE’LL FEAR!’’ “ NOW BRING HER FORTH, AND LET HER DIE!” 


“What mean ye, men? No witch is here! What came ye hitherward to find ? 
None save my mother, threescore year—a woman old and blind 

Is ’neath yon roof! If on her name some idle tongue hath cast a slur 

Let him come forth, and, to his shame, learn of the fair deeds done by her!”’ 


“ SILENCE !’’ spake one. “No more will we be wrought upon by evil might; 
On yonder hill shall judgment be before another night. 

SHE DID PREDICT THE STORM WHICH WROUGHT DISASTER SORE ON LAND AND SEA! 
HER HAZEL IS WITH MAGIC FRAUGHT! TO DEATH WITH SUCH AS SHE!”’ 


“Away! ye know not what ye do! It is my mother sits within, 

Stricken and old! Now whence come you to reckon where there be no sin ? 
Aye, blind is she, yet knoweth well of weather and of tide, indeed, 

And to the sailor-folk can tell when they should stay or speed! ”’ 


’Twas thus I cried in terror sore. Two stepped them forth and drew anigh 
Bearing arope. They muttered o’er: “PERISH THE EviL EYE!”’ 

Back to the threshold straight I sprang, mine arms thrown out across the door ; 
Within, my mother softly sang a homely tune of yore. 


The hazel rods were torn aside, and hands unpitying fell on mine. 

“ Now, GOD ABOVE! ”’ I madly cried, “A SIGN! SEND DOWN A SIGN!”’ 

And if the woe of one maid’s cry pierced to high Heaven, ’tis God who knows. 
A crash of thunder smote the sky, and lo, a mighty storm arose! 


Furious and frenzied, lashed and tore the smitten branches to the ground: 
The faces turned unto the door grew ashen at the awesome sound; 

A writhing tongue of livid flame: a cry that rent a fiery cloud: 

A roar: a mighty crash there came: then darkness in a smoking shroud. 


And lo, my mother at my side: * My child, if any wander near 
Bid them within. From wind or tide we have no cause to fear. 
For One alone the sky enfolds, and One alone the sea and land. 
The fury of the storm He holds within the hollow of His hand.” 


° ° - ° ° 7 


’Mid silence strange the rain beat down; strangely the darkness broke away 
And rolled from off the hilltop’s crown, pierced by the sun’s last ray ; 

And lo, across the door was cast, with mighty arms flung out to save, 

The elm tree, smitten by the blast, rc oted from out its grave. 


And they whose purpose had been set to a fell deed, a work of woe? 

(Aye, in my dreams I see them yet, when stormy wind doth blow! ) 

Forth from that place, in mortal dread, as though Death hunted in their track, 
That dark, accusing throng had fled, nor stayed to look them back. 


° ° ¢ os a « 


And was it I, long, long ago, who to the dawn did set my face? 

I mind the hazel buds ablow made sweet the storm-spent place; 

I mind my mother’s gentle hand full trustingly in mine held fast, 

Nor knew she—save of storm-wrecked land—that thing which now was past. 


Nor how, as at the early day, I urged her steps with eager will, 

Fragments of crosses strewed our way, washed downward from that hill; 
Naught save that troublous times and sore drove us from thence afar to dwell; 
Nor as the years passed gently o’er recked she of what befell; 

Nay, nor at last, when peacefully, her blind eyes closed, her hand sought rine, 
Knew she of that dark eve gone by, when God in mercy sent a sign. 
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A NECKLACE OF LOVE 


By Frank L. Stanton 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE HEAVENLY MEETING 


By James Buckham 





N° RUBIES of red for my lady— 
No jewel that glitters and charms, 
But the light of the skies in a little one’s eyes 
And a necklace of two little arms. 


Of two little arms that are clinging 
(Oh, ne’er was a necklace like this!) 

And the wealth o’ the world and Love's sweetness impearled 
In the joy of a little one’s kiss. 


A necklace of love for my lady-. 
That was linked by the angels above. 

No other but this—and the tender, sweet kiss , 
That sealeth a little one’s love. 
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THERE ARE NO WOLVES IN IRELAND 
By Fulian Hawthorne 


T oh! tell me, Book of visions, bright with promise, 
sweet with prayer, 

Shall | know the angel faces that are waiting, over there? 

Shall | find my children children? Will my gentle mother lay 

Her dear hand upon my forehead in the old, earth-loving way ? 


Father, keep them as I loved them !—or, if changed to other 
guise, 
May the Heavenly transformation dawn but slowly on mine 


eyes. 

Let me take them to my bosom, once, upon that shining 
shore, 

As I saw them when we parted, in the love-lit days of yore. 





{Author of “ Archibald Maimaison,” “‘ Fortune's Fool,” “ A Fool of Nature,” etc., etc.] 


ORT HOLINDER was said by fellow- 
artists to have genius, but the admis- 
sion was qualified by adding that he was 
queer. He tried to paint the impossible. 
He fancied he saw things invisible to 
others. He once attempted the portrait 
of aman’s mind. The sitter (a respect- 
able man of family) wanted, first, to sue 
the artist for slander; then he offered 
him a fabulous sum for the portrait. 
Mort would not sell except under the proviso that the 
sitter would bind himself by an enormous guarantee 
never to destroy the portrait. Various inferences were 
drawn from this incident. 

Mort was a slight-built man, with features delicately 
chiseled, but baedly handsome. His eyes were far apart 
and dull black, but occasionally they kindled and 
expanded in a peculiar way. He was absent-minded and 
given to muttering. His brow projected, his hair was 
straight, thick, intractable, and fine as a cobweb; it 
massed round his head like a black mist. His hands 
were thin and slender as a woman's. He was not unso- 
ciable, but no one could follow his talk. His schemes 
of color, and the imaginative mystery that he threw into 
his pictures, made them unique ; connoisseurs valued them 
extravagantly, but the public, of course, passed them by. 

Last year he left New York and went to the South of 
Ireland to paint ‘‘ Loneliness,’’ as he said. There is a 
region in the South of Ireland which is the very soul of 
‘*Loneliness’’! Barren, naked plains, rolling hills bare 
of trees, valleys dark as sinful hearts. There is no human 
population, but at intervals of miles you may see the 
walls of a roofless cabin with overgrown path ; its owner 
starved to death, perhaps, or become a prosperous ward- 
heeler in New York. Through a chain of gloomy valleys 
in this region a black stream flows to the ocean. ‘The 

lace is lonelier than deserts because it was once inhabited. 

he horror of loneliness is upon it. Wandering there you 
get scared at yourself. No live thing is anywhere, but 
pressing round you is a feeling of things unseen. Your 
shadow, thrown by the moon on the bank of pallid clay 
along the roadside, looks like some crooked creature 
dogging you. In the intense silence... . is that the 
patter of light-pursuing footsteps? No, there is nothing. 
Sometimes, from hill to hill, drifts a far-away ululation, 
like the laughter of a maniac or the howl of a wolf; 
but there are no wolves in Ireland, though certainly 
that uluiation is singularly like a wolf’s howl. In 
certain lights the smooth hills seem to flow from one 
shape to another, and circumvent you; the cloudy 
sky shuts you in; then comes that far-drawn sound... . 
But there are no wolves in Ireland. 


. 


To this delectable spot came Mort Holinder. He 
lodged in a ruinous little cabin within the borders of 
‘*Loneliness.”’ His hosts were an old woman partly daft, 
a beautiful young woman, and a fatherless child. These 
people did not explain themselves; you could make a 
story for them to suit yourself. 

The cabin had but two rooms. In one the old woman 
lay on a straw bed, or squatted by the peat fire, speaking to 
no one, but wrangling with herself, sometimes low, some- 
times shrill. When the child slept she would stare at it 
strangely. What had befuddled herreason? Wasitlong- 
drawn misfortune, or was it some sudden terror? She 
was helpless and harmless. Her fangs may have carried 
poison once, but now they were drawn. 

The girl had a soft, caressing, blarneying way. She 
expressed herself, however, more by manner and glance 
then by speech. She was auburn-haired, with a mouth of 
delicate allurement, and long, liquid, gray-green eyes. 
Her teeth were white and sharp. There was a pullet for 
dinner one day, and Caldia ate thigh and drumstick, 
champing the bone as she would a biscuit. She gamboled 
with the child, chased it on her hands and knees, pounc- 
ing upon it and mouthing it about the neck; she fed it 
well; it was plump and hearty. At times she held it to 
her bosom, rocking her body to and fro, chanting a queer 
refrain which passed from chest-notes to a clear, wild 
falsetto. Withal, there was hardly what one would call 
motherly tenderness in her treatment of the child. After 
all, was she a mother? There was something untamed 
in her subtle face. There was something disquieting. 
But what was it? Her figure was slim, her motions swift 
and graceful. 

Once in a while she would vanish, without warning, for 
a day or two. Her departures were preceded by spells of 
moodiness and silence. She returned cheerful and ani- 
mated. Where had she been? She was incredibly active 
and enduring. She once journeyed to the next town and 
back in a day—forty miles—without fatigue. But she dis- 
liked work, and would often lie from morning until night 
before the fire, like a cat, hardly moving. There was a 
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luxurious quality in her: had she been wealthy she 
would have indulged it beyond measure. She seemed 
strongly attracted by Mort, and behaved to him with an 
odd freedom, more like the fondlings of an animal than 
of a girl: she would nestle up to him, stroke him softly, 
gently pinch his arms and shoulders with her slender, 
strong fingers—even rub her cheek against his—but she 
never attempted to kiss him. Mort was not like other 
men ; he took her demonstrations with perfect composure, 
studying her with an insight which she, perhaps, did not 
suspect. They got along together very well. 


. 


Mort’s way of painting ‘‘ Loneliness ’’ was remarkable, 
though natural for him. He would wander for hours 
over hills and valleys, by day and by night, ietting forms 
and colors sink into his mind till his soul was tinged with 
them. The dark river glided silently away till his own 
soul, dark with nameless guilt, seemed stealing away into 
eternity. Watching in shadowy ravines, listening to 
silence, the throbbing of his heart was as the stealthy 
gabop of light feet following their quarry. The turf was 

rown, the rocks black, the sky gray. Winter was sul- 
lenly cool, not cold, with misty showers and fogs—no life, 
no motion save the river’s snaky flow. But all at once 
everything seemed to palpitate with a repressed fury of 
existence, to roar in a noiseless orgy of phantasmal sound. 

Then he would go back to the cabin and paint— 
what? Caldia’s portrait—nothing but that! Her beauti- 
ful body stirred with vitality, her skin was milk-white, her 
lips crimson, yet into the pose of her figure, into the green 
shining of her intent, indolent eyes, his genius wrought the 
spirit of ‘‘ Loneliness.’’ He painted fearfulness into the 
twist of her lips; cruelty writhed serpent-like in the loose 
coilings of her hair, The picture fascinated the eye with 
insinuating beauty, yet appalled the mind with the terror 
of one lost to God and man in a soulless wilderness. 
Caldia disappeared in a dead-alive awe of naked hills and 
vales, and black, insidious rivers. Black rays, blurred at 
the edges, converged from the borders of the canvas 
toward the figure, from which, in turn, emanated rays of 
corpse-gray. Here was tremendous power, yet the artist 
was not satisfied. He had not quite grasped the key. 

One afternoon late in December he went forth pushing 
before him a light baby-wagon which he had caused to 
be sent from town. He had grown fond of the chubby 
child and liked its company on his rambles. In his spiritual 
venturings into ‘‘ Loneliness ’’ it kept him in touch with 
humanity. He left Caldia extended lazily before the 
fire ; the old woman crouched on her straw mat. He 
was troubled because of his picture. Why had he sat all 
that morning before it making along the margin vignettes 
of wolves? There are no wolves in Ireland. Yet from 
the intensity of his brooding, wolves had stolen forth. 
He had done them unconsciously ; what had they to do 
in -his picture?” They troubled him; he fancied they 
should convey some hint—some secret—could he but 
catch it. Wolves! 

Meanwhile the baby reached out with its arms, kicked 
its legs and gurgled indefinite noises. They had gone 
a mile or two over the pathless moor when a warm wind 
breathed in noiselessly from the southwest, bringing a 
dank fog. In a few moments nothing two paces off was 
visible; all bearings were lost. Mort tried to trace his 
way back by the wheel-marks on the brown sod, but he 
soon lost them. He stopped. There was nothing for it 
but to wait till the fog cleared. The baby slept, and he 
drew the covering round its little shoulders. 

The stillness was intense, and the fog made it more 
oppressive. Imagination had free play in that gray, wet 
veil, The watchfully waking man, the sleeping child, 
were as if weltering in space. The gloom deepened ; 
gazing into the void, Mort stood with his hand on the child’s 
shoulder. Suddenly his nerves grew tense ; what was the 
sound far away—a howl, as of a wolf scenting prey ? 
Was it far or near? Had his imagination played him a 
trick—for there are no wolves in Ireland? 


He turned swiftly. A light, panting noise, was it ?—a 
patter of padded paws on the moist turf? He stepped in 
that direction; surely something had appeared there— 
the ominous, present grayness had concentrated into the 
likeness of a shape, low down, skulking, lurking, retreat- 
ing. Hark! that whimper .... what was that? The 
darkness increased. 

Then like magic a luminousness pervaded the fog, 
revealing its rolling convolutions, glistening on the short 
turf. Was it the light of the declining sun shining phos- 
phorescently through a rift in the dark? For an instant, 
in the centre of that luminousness, appeared a figure—a 
female figure—crouching on all fours, her upturned face 
staring fiercely and craftily at him—the face of Caldia! 
An instant more, and it was lost in the returning gloom ; 
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and simultaneously the long, unmistakable howl of a wolf, 
mocking, bloodthirsty, relentless, rang in his ears. Then 
he understood; the secret of ‘‘ Loneliness’’ was his at 
last. His next conscious thought was of the child. 

He sprang to protect it. But he groped in vain for the 
little wagon ; he Lad lost his bearings ; while he swept his 
arms through the obscurity in agony a piercing cry cut 
through the sluggish air, contracting his heart. The 
hobgoblin had got the child. He threw himself blindly 
forward. His desperately clutching hands touched harsh 
fur, he felt sliding muscles, tough thews, and smelt fetid 
breath. In the darkness he half discerned the grin of 
slavering teeth, the rolling, bloodshot eye of the gray 
monster. He grappled with it, they rolled on the ground, 
he felt a tearing pain in his shoulder: the thing wrenched 
itself loose, snatched the child in its mouth and was off. 
As Mort rose to his feet his hand grasped a jagged stone ; 
with all his strength he hurled it. He heard it strike, and 
the savage snarl that followed. One of the creature’s 
legs seemed broken; yet it made off with the child, but 
not so fast as quite to outstrip the pursuer. Guided by 
the panting of the ghastly beast, Mort clenched his teeth 
and ran. There came no sounds from the child: nothing 
but those short yelps of pain and rage. 


+. 


Mort was no athlete, but he ran with a strength not his 
own. Stumbling and staggering over unseen obstacles he 
ran, gradually losing ground, but never relaxing his efforts. 
As he ran his brain burned in his skull. He saw the past 
weeks as in a picture: how had he failed to interpret the 
omens, the warnings? He had even sketched wolves on 
the margin of his canvas ; had watched Caldia gamboling 
with the baby ; had submitted to her fawnings—and had 
not suspected! Had he been under some strange spell, 
taking from him his understanding, so that he wandered 
as if ina dream? 

He stumbled and fell headlong. As he rose, hobbling 
on a sprained foot, the fog lightened, and he saw the cabin 
before him a hundred yards away, and a thing like a gray 
beast dragging something in its jaws at the threshold. It 
pushed open the half-door and was gone. Then from 
within came that fearful ululation in which the soul of the 
wolf seemed to mingle with the soul of Caldia, as she 
chanted with the baby at her breast. 

He advanced as quickly as he could, but ere he had 
covered half the distance black smoke volleyed from the 
windows and flames started from the eaves and blazed in 
the thatch. The daft old woman had set the cabin afire ; 
it burned fiercely, and what noises came from within ! 

Mort Holinder halted at the cabin’s door. All was now 
still save the crackling of the flames; soon nothing but 
blackened and crumbling walls was left of the cabin. 
As the smoke drifted aside Mort saw among the embers 
three partly consumed bodies. Here was the old woman, 
her body curied up like an Aztec mummy; yonder lay 
Caldia, her left leg broken below the knee, as teeth sunk 
in the throat of thechild. Mort’s portrait of ‘‘ Loneliness ”’ 
had, of course, disappeared ; there was no sign of a wolf. 
There are no wolves in Ireland ! 
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A NOVEL IDEA FOR VERANDA PARTIES 
By Francis S. Hobbs 


OW that warm weather is at hand, and women 
are tired of the conventional receptions and 
teas, and it is too warm for continued danc- 
ing, the possibilities of the veranda should 
not be overlooked. Nothing is more socia- 
ble than a veranda party if rightly planned 
and managed. In the first place the hostess 

should select her guests with the view of having as many 
of them as possible acquainted with one another. No 
more should be invited than the veranda will accom- 
modate, though by using small seats quite a number may 
be made comfortable on a moderate-sized veranda. 

A woman of my acquaintance who is noted for her 
charming and original ideas, gave a most successful 
veranda party a short time ago. Her veranda would 
accommodate thirty people by arranging seats across 
one end and facing each other from each side. Accord- 
ingly, she arranged the seats in that manner, with rugs on 
the floor and a plentiful supply of pillows on the settees. 
Large, fancy Chinese lanterns decorated the ceiling and 
the arches of the porch. The windows were lit up with 
fancy lamps, and the house well lighted to give plenty of 
light on the veranda. Fancy Japanese fans, artistically 
arranged on the vines and on strings, served as decorations 
and as souvenirs of the occasion, and also as a source of 
amusement. On arrival each guest was invited to have a 
fan, and on doing so found a conundrum written on one 
side that required answering before the fan could be used. 
This served to create quite a good deal of amusemert, 
and kept the conversation general. 


+ 


After the guests had all arrived and the fans had played 
their part, the hostess passed around small cards with 
pencils attached. These cards had the face of a clock 
printed on them, and the men were asked to invite differ- 
ent partners for each hour of the clock for achat. The 
hours, in reality, were limited to ten minutes each, desig- 
nated by the hostess with the tap of a bell. 

During the chat the guests promenaded through the 
house, sat in any room that caught their fancy, partook of 
fruit punch in the library, and coffee or chocolate in the 
dining-room, and changed partners each time the bell 
tapped, until the twelve partners had been talked to in 
turn. Then the hostess asked them to be seated on the 
veranda, and called on one woman and one man—ready, 
bright talkers—to report the conversations they had held 
with their twelve different partners. These two the host- 
ess had arranged with beforehand, and so given them an 
opportunity to turn the conversation with their partners 
into channels that would make a bright report. This 
created a great deal of amusement and led to much bright 
talk on the art of conversation, during which the guests 
were served with refreshments, which in this case simply 
consisted of ice cream, cake and almonds. : 

This party was regarded by the guests as a most enjoy- 
able affair. It was an easy form of amusement, one that 
may be copied with such changes as different circum!- 
stances would suggest. 
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THE SIXTEENTH MAN 
By E. H. Mayde 


HE Doctor was seriously annoyed. His long 
legs were extended toward the fire, into 
which he stared gloomily. From time to 
time he beat an impatient tattoo with the 
hand that rested on the table. . 

**Old fool,’’ he muttered, and then he 
read the letter again. ‘‘ Filling the child’s 
head with nonsense!’’ Then his gray eyes 
softened. ‘‘Suppose she should care for 
him—no one ever knows how a first offer 
will affect a girl; suppose she should fancy 
being an old man’s darling ; suppose ia 

But here the door opened and Paulina 
herself stood before him. 

‘Dixie, dear, you are worried,’’ she said. 
inconsiderate man died ?”’ 

* Paulina !’’ reproachfully. 

‘But has he? Did he pull off the bandages again?”’ 

‘‘Andrews? No, no, child! He’s doing well. All 
the patients are doing well. This is What are you 
doing, Paulina?’”’ 

‘Oh, Dixie, dear, I truly forgot. You said I mustn’t 
rumple up your hair. It’s just as smooth now.” 

She was seated on the arm of his chair, busily occupied 
in running her slender fingers through his thick locks. 

**Sit over there, where | can 
see you. I have something to 
tell you,’’ said the Doctor. 

She pulled a low stool near his 
feet, and sat down, clasping her 
hands around her knees, and 
looking up at him intently. 

The Doctor took up his col- 
league’s letter and wondered in 
what manner he should begin. 
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He had been perplexed a good 
many times since his sister’s re- 
turn. She was twenty years his 
junior, and had spent most of 
her orphaned life in boarding- 
schools. The Doctor, absorbed 
in his profession, studying abroad, 
marrying, and settling on the 
Pacific coast, had seen little of 
Paulina, and was accustomed to 
think of her as a chronic ten- 
year-old. He had managed her 
ample fortune wisely, had paid 
her ample bills, and had assented 
to all Madame Dupré’s sugges- 
tions regarding her charge. But 
even when Paulina had written 
him from Italy that she wanted 
to come home—‘‘not just to 
America, but to your home, dear 
Dixie, to see you and know you”’ 
—and Madame had appended 
her approval—even then Doctor 
Harper had looked forward to 
meeting a child, and had been 
quite overwhelmed by the lovely 
vision of young- womanhood that 
had flung herself into his arms on 
the arrival of the Overland train. 
She had captivated them from 
that hour—the three children, 
who quickly learned to adore 
her ; the Doctor’s prosaic, matter- 
of-fact wife, who could not in the 
least understand her, and the 
Doctor himself. And it was on 
the Doctor that Paulina lavished 
her long-pent-up affection. 

He was a little afraid of her at 
first, and then immensely proud 
ofher. She was awonder. She 
could do anything. Whena man 
with his throat cut had been 
carried into the office it was 
Paulina who “ assisted’’ while 
the Doctor sewed up the wound. 

And afterward she sat on the 
arm of his chair—a little pale, but in no way unnerved 
—and ‘‘rumpled” up his hair and asked him grave ques- 
tions about surgery and professional nursing. 

Paulina had assisted him quite frequently since that day. 
Indeed—he just recalled it—Slater was there one day 
when she was busy in the office. Perhaps that started it. 
Anyway, he was obliged to tell her now. Her first offer ! 
Dear! Dear! How would she take it? 
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The Doctor felt quite nervous under Paulina’s gaze, 
although it was one of undisguised admiration. 

‘* My dear,”’ he began, ‘‘I have had a very singular Ictter 
from Doctor Slater—a letter that surprises me, and will 
doubtless surprise you. He wishes me to—that is——”’ 
And then the Doctor received the greatest of the many 
Shocks Paulina had given him, for that young woman 
drew her straight brows into a most adorable frown and 
said calmly : 

“Really, Dixie, I don’t see what is the matter with all 
the men! Does he want to marry me—that old man?” 
_.* Paulina!’’ said the Doctor. And it was truly aston- 
ishing what shades of meaning he could throw into that 
Single word. 

Paulina, her brows still knit, was counting off some- 
thing on her pink fingers. She reached seven several 
times, then shook her head and began again. The 
Doctor decided that she was trying to compress a tele- 
gram into ten words, and felt a distinct pang of regret 
when, having passed the difficult seven and reached the 
ideal ten, she continued : 

by Eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen——”’ 

Very feminine,” he murmured. 








** Has that 
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‘* Fifteen !’’ said Paulina, aloud. 

‘*Five cents extra for each additional word,’’ said the 
Doctor, gently imparting information. 

Paulina regar Jed him anxiously. 

**T don’t know what you are talking about, Dixie. 
And I really didn’t mean to tell you. But Doctor Slater 
makes fifteen. And in seven months. You know that is 
a good many.” 

The Doctor pulled himself together. 
forgotten Doctor Slater and his love affair. 
** Explain yourself, Paulina,’’ he said. 

‘“You needn't glower, Dixie. You never glowered at 
me before.”’ 

Her eyes filled and the Doctor’s softened. 

“*T think I will tell you about them all,’’ she said. 
‘*And I can’t do it here, so I’ll sit on the arm of your 
chair, if you please, Dixie.”’ 

She took the desired place, and her fingers at once 
sought his hair. 

The Doctor did not rebel. He was somewhat stunned, 
and it was very pleasant—unless some one should come in. 

**Old Mr. Dupré was the first one,’’ Paulina began. 

The Doctor gasped. 

**T thought you knew, Dixie. I thought Madame wrote 
you, and that you were sonice not to talk to me about it.’’ 


He had quite 





‘* Never wrote a word,”’ said the Doctor. 

Paulina sighed. 

‘* Well, he was sixty, Dixie. He was Madame’s brother, 
and taught French in the school. I was there a long 
time, and naturally I was his favorite because I have a 
perfect accent. And, of course, I never thought of any- 
thing else.”’ 

‘*Of course not!’’ indignantly. 

** And the two vacations we traveled abroad Mr. Dupré 
went with us. And I didn’t suspect anything until the 
quarrel came with Madame. But young Mr. Dupré had 
some words——”’ 

** Young !”’ said the Doctor. 
ago that he was sixty !”’ 

Paulina looked at him reproachfully. 


* 


‘There were two, Dixie, dear: father and son. And 
both ‘aspeered’ to my hand. They had words, and I 
unfortunately overheard them—at least, Madame consid- 
ered it unfortunate. They had referred the matter to her, 
and she was weighing their respective merits when I 
walked in and asked them to kindly refrain from further 
discussion of my name. Madame said it was very undigni- 
fied. And then—it happened in Sorrento—lest it should 
break up the summer tour if this became known, I 
consented to stay in Cocumella with Madame Beaumar. 
And Madame Dupré said she would write you about my 
going home. And I left it to her to tell you.’’ 

‘* But these were not offers of marriage, Paulina.” 

‘*Oh, no, Dixie, not these, But both gentlemen wrote 
me afterward avowing their love, and asking my permis- 
sion to write to you for your consent to write tome. That 


** You said just a moment 


* THICK WOODS WERE ON EACH SIDE OF 
THE ROAD, AND THE DOGWOOD TREES, NOW IN 
FULL BLOOM, MET OVER THEIR HEADS” 
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was the French notion of the American method of court- 
ship. We had a lovely time at Cocumella—the dearest 
place! But, unfortunately, lots of people found it out 
that year. Two more offered themselves to me there 
—Professor Longworth, the philologist, and Herbert 
Mantor, his pupil. They always made such a mess by 
having it that sort of family affair.’’ 

‘I don’t understand why a philologist wished to marry 
you, Paulina.”’ 

“Nor I, Dixie,’’ said Paulina gloomily. 

And then she brightened. 

“I suppose it was on account of his being a man as 
well as a philologist! It is very strange—they all think 
I am peculiarly fitted to help them in their particular line 
of work.” 

**Fools !’’ said.the Doctor. 
to be a Doctor’s wife.’”’ 

The faintest smile trembled on Paulina’s lips—a smile 
the Doctor did not see, and which passed away in the 
light kiss she imprinted on his hair. 
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“That was just what the Doctor in Naples said,’’ she 
remarked reflectively. ‘‘ But I thought otherwise. He 
made five. Then there were three on the steamer coming 
home—at least, they grew out of that.’’ 

‘I thought,” said the Doctor, ‘“‘you were under 
Madame Beaumar’s care.”’ 

**So I was, Dixie, dear; but she was sick, and, of 
course, I couldn’t stay in my stateroom the whole voyage 
—such a good sailor as I am! I studied the passenger 
list and chose a Mrs. Arnold, a dear old lady with white 
curls, just because there was no one else on board with 
that name. We were getting on beautifully together when 
I found, to my horror, that she had two stepsons traveling 
with her. That, as a matter of course, led to introductions 
and complications, with the usual results.’’ 

‘* Both stepsons ?’’ 

‘*No; one stepson, one step- 
son’s friend, and a friend of a 
friend of the other stepson.”’ 

“This is horrible,’’ said the 
Doctor. 

‘** They made eight,’’ resumed 
Paulina. 

‘** You said fifteen.’’ 

‘*In all, Dixie. I said in all. 
The other seven were here.”’ 

‘* Here ?’’ shouted the Doctor. 

‘Yes, Dixie. I thought you 
guessed. You were so con- 
siderate, especially that Sunday 
you went to Doctor Hitchcock’s 
church with me.”’ 

‘* What had that to do with it ? 
I never guessed at all.’’ 

‘* OOh—just—well, you see, he 
yroposed one Friday, and he 
vegged me not to let it make 
any difference, so I went there 
to church Sunday. And then— 
I thought he took a very mean 
advantage.”’ 

‘*How?” asked the Doctor. 

**Oh, he preached about lovers 
and friends being far from him, 
and then he gave out: 





** You are peculiarly fitted 


‘Oh, for a closer walk with God!’ 
and when they came to 
‘The dearest idol I have known’ 
he hid his face in his handker- 
chief. Don’t you remember, 
Dixie? I felt so red, and you 
did look cross. I thought it was 
sympathy.” 
‘*Did Hitchcock really offer 
himself to you, Paulina?” 
‘Ves, Dixie. And he said he 
thought I was peculiarly fitted 
to be a pastor’s wife.” 
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The Doctor burst into a peal 
of laughter, and Paulina’s face 
reddened. 

‘** 1 sha’n’t tell you any more,”’ 
she said, rising and standing 
before him. ‘' You laughed. It 
was horrid in you.”’ 

“You laughed,” 
Doctor. 

“That is different,’ said 
Paulina haughtily. ‘ But I want 
you to understand, Dixie, that I 
never led one of them on, nor 
flirted the least mite in the world.’’ She moved toward 
the door, and the Doctor’s eye fell on the letter. 

‘* But what am I to say to Doctor Slater?’’ he asked. 

Paulina came back and held out her hand. 

The Doctor hesitated. 

**T don’t know that I ought to show it to you, Paulina. 
It appears to me that you have had a very great deal of 
experience—what do you think I should do?”’ 

‘I think perhaps I would rather not see it,’’ said 
Paulina. She looked on the floor and drew figures with 
the toe of her slipper. ‘‘ You see, Dixie, | am very sorry 
for them all. I know they will recover, but I don’t like 
to see the—the ravages of disease, as you would say.”’ 

“IT should say nothing of the kind,’’ said the Doctor. 

“IT think you would,”’ said Paulina, shaking her head. 
‘The ravages of disease! Anyway, I don’t like to see 
them. But tell me what Doctor Slater says.”’ 

‘* He says that he thinks you are 5 

**Oh, don’t tell me that part,’’ said Paulina. 

‘*M-m-m-er-er-er,’’? the Doctor mumbled over two or 
three lines. ‘‘ He says you have wound——”’ 

‘Skip that, Dixie, dear, please.” 

More mumbling. 

“‘He says that until he saw——’”’ 

Paulina put her fingers into her ears. ; 

‘*Now, Dixie, I am compelled to be severe. Men 
have no originality. Tell me in your own words what he 
says in his letter—what he wants. Nod your head when 
you’re ready to begin.” 

The Doctor nodded, and Paulina’s hands dropped. 

‘‘ He wishes my permission to try to win your heart.” 

“Thank you, Dixie. That is very clear and well put. 
You must tell him that you have talked with me, and 


said the 
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have learned that I do not wish to marry for a long, long 
time, and you must advise him to spare me an interview 
which would be only a source of pain to us all.’’ 

And Paulina bowed and left the room. 

Two days later she danced into the office with a letter 
in her hand. 

‘Is it sixteen?’’ the Doctor asked, apprehensively. 

**No,” said Paulina. ‘ But sixteen is trembling on the 
brink, and—and so is _sventeen, Dixie. And I like 
them both very much, and wouldn't marry either of 
them for anything on earth, and this letter is from 
Katharine Davis, who wants me to go to Canton, 
Tennessee, to spend two months with her while her 
mother is away, and | think I'll start to-morrow ‘night, 
Dixie, dear, if you don’t mind.”’ : 

‘*You think you will start for Tennessee to-morrow 
night?"’ repeated the Doctor slowly. 

“Yes, Dixie, dear. It seems to be a nice place. 
Katharine told me a great deal ‘about it at school. It is 
funny.” Her eyes assumed a far-away expression and 
she lo hed softly. ‘‘Don’t you remember about the 
special-delivery letter, Dixie ?”’ 

**No,”’ said the Doctor; ‘‘ what was it?”’ 

‘“Why, Katharine’s mother had been expecting it for 
three days, and after sending and sending to the office, 
and telegraphing to her lawyer in Memphis, and after his 
pores im. back, Mrs. Davis went down herself to the 
post-office to make inquiries, and the postmaster just 
reached up on a high shelf and took down the letter and 
handed it to her, saying, ‘There it. is, Mrs. Davis, safe 
and sound. It came three days ago, but it had this 
special-delivery stamp on it, so | wouldn't give it up till 
I could put it right into your own hands!’’’ Paulina 
laughed gleefully, and the Doctor joined her. 

"a will go hard with sixteen,’’ he said, ‘‘ and seventeen, 
if they intrust their hopes to the mail.” 

‘Dear me, Dixie, I’m afraid it’ll: go hard with them 
anyway—for a while. And I want to goaway. Appar- 
ently there are not any men in Canton—except a new 
young grocer, who has recently settled there. atharine 
says he is a social boon. But I don’t think I am peculiarly 
fitted to be a grocer’s wife ; do you, Dixie ?’’ 

‘* You have a fine taste in sugar,’’ said the Doctor. 

“True,”’ said Paulina. And then she stopped and 
looked into his face. 

** How smooth your hair will be for two whole months, 
Dixie, dear. Shall you like it?’’ 

‘*Not at all,’’ answered the Doctor. ‘‘ But I see that I 
must put up with it. You are evidently going. So pack 
your trunks, and I'll buy your ticket to-morrow.”’ 
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So Paulina went. And numerous floral tributes went 
with her, of which Doctor Slater’s (presented by that 
unhappy gentleman in person) was the largest and the most 
expensive. But of the eight men who waved their hats 
after the departing train the Doctor tried vainly to decide 
which were—or would have been—sixteen and seventeen. 

Paulina had sent the Doctor numerous telegrams and 
hardly hope pencilings en route, and after her arrival at 
Canton she wrote : 


“Asa whole, the journey was delightful. And Canton is all 
my fancy painted it—a great deal more, in fact, for imagina- 
tion could not construct such a place. It is only the actual 
which surpasses the imaginary. The country is beautiful, 
and the people delicious—old-timey, some of them, and some 
of them just quaint and queer. There are men here—several 
of them—besides the new young grocer, whom I haven’t met 
yet. And there are swarms o negroes, who amuse me 
immensely. They greet me with, ‘Hi-dy, Miss Pleena,’ and 
they admire me and all my belongings with amazing frank- 


ness. My walking, too, elicits much favorable comment. . 


‘Ain’t that pretty, Easter—the way she sets her feet down? 
Jes’ assquare! My,my! Ain’t that nice, though? Wisht I 
could walk that-a-way!’ Easter is the cook, and two or three 
of her sixteen children are usually adorning the kitchen. 
I ask the names of all of them, vainly hoping to remember 
them. But the three-year-old I shall not forget. To the usual 
inquiry Easter replied with pride, ‘His name is Bonnie 
Beatrice, but we calls him Chunk.’ Was there ever anything 
more enchanting ?’’ 


Later she wrote: 


“Oh, Dixie! To think that I’ve run away from one set of 
love affairs to tumble right into another! Happily, though, 
not my own this time. Katharine’s! Just imagine! But you 
can’t, because you didn’t go to school with her. She was so 
superior then! ‘He’ is Mr. Lindsley, the rector of the little 
church here. I’m sure he’s wildly in love, and she—but I 
mustn’t tell her secrets to you. I’ve met the new young 
grocer, and he’s very nice. Two days after we were intro- 

uced I got caught in a rainstorm down town. I had been 
waiting some time in the post-office when Mr, Bates (that’s 
the N. Y. G.) drove over in his wagon and offered to take me 
home. I accepted most gratefully, I can tell you, and he 
handed me in as politely as if the vehicle had been a stylish 
dogcart instead of a delivery-wagon painted white with 
‘ Bates and Boylins’ in big blue letters on the side.’’ 
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“Plucky girl! Didn't believe she'd do it!’’ had been 
Mr. Bates’ mental comment when he made his best bow 
on leaving Paulina at the door after this episode. And 
Paulina, appreciating the easy grace of the bow and the 
young man’s good manners and good looks, had wished 
he need not wear ‘store clothes,’’ and wondered if he 
knew how hideous they were. This wonderment she 
could not share with Katharine, whose father and brother 
wore the counterparts of Mr. Bates’ business suit—and 
in the matter of dress these three shone among the other 
social lights of the village. 

He did know, and while the Davises, senior and junior, 
laid aside their wearing apparel that night with the usual 
rural contentment, Mr. Bates, retiring in his room over 
the grocery store, hung his garments on three convenient 
nails, and threw his boots at them with a vigor and pre- 
cision worthy of a trained athlete. Then his look of dis- 
gust changed to one of amusement, and he got into bed 
with an amiable smile on his finely cut lips. 

During the next fortnight the new young grocer proved 
himself a social boon indeed. He was Paulina’s escort 
to all the parties and affairs of the town. 

He surprised Paulina continually with pleasant unex- 
pectedness of character, and always when he betrayed 
the fact that he was not one of the native Cantonians. 

“You seem so thoroughly identified with the place and 
people,’’ she said to him. 

“The people are very cordial in adopting one,” he 
answered, ‘‘ and all Tennesseeans have a fellow-feeling. I 
sometimes feel as if I had lived here always, I take such 
interest in all our local affairs, such pride in our local 
attractions. Has every one talked to you about the dog- 
wood drive ?”’ 
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**Oh, yes; ever since I came.’’ 

“‘And may I show it to you? Will you keep it for me 
— if it is not already promised ?’’ 

‘It shall be yours,’’ she answered. 

He came to claim her promise on a balmy April day. 
The hot Southern spring had clothed the trees in the 
luxuriant verdure of midsummer without robbing them 
of the varied greens which seem to belong exclusively to 
itself. Paulina had never seen the like. Nor had she 
ever driven out with a young man resembling Mr. Bates. 
He had honored the occasion with a new alpaca coat and 
the first straw hat of the season. ‘The horse and phaéton, 
however, were beyond reproach. , 

‘**] am sure Daphne approves of this,”’ said he, with an 
affectionate glance at his horse. ‘I know her proud 
spirit rebels at drawing a delivery wagon—though I have 
looked upon it as a royal chariot since the day when you 
honored it with your presence. Have you often driven in 
delivery wagons ?’’ 

‘*Not often,’”’ said Paulina. ‘“‘ But, then, I have not 
often met with such princely courtesy as I received on 
that occasion.”’ 

He looked his gratitude. 

She hesitated and then went on, with a slight effort : 

‘‘I have spent most of my life among conventional 
people—dear and kind, but hampered by certain arbitrary 
rules that they would not—perhaps could not—defy.”’ 
She looked at him questioningly. He nodded gravely. 
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‘Tunderstand. Iknowthem—in books. Indeed, when 
you first came I thought you were one of them.”’ 

‘*I am,”’ she said; and he thought he detected a faint 
note of pride in her voice. He bowed silently. At that 
moment he angrily hated the alpaca coat. 

‘*Oh, don’t misunderstand!’’ she cried impulsively. 
“It is difficult to explain. Though I have always lived 
in that class, though | belong there,I have always wanted 
something else. But 1 never thought I should find it— 
until I came here.’’ 

The little break in the sentence softened him. 

**What do you find ?’’ he asked gently. 

‘Kindness and courtesy that seem to be an instinct— 
not aclass characteristic. People do things spontaneously 
—not because it is good form. I cannot tell you how it 
touches me.’’ Her eyes were dim. At this his feelings 
toward the coat underwent a change, and became so 
affectionate and so broad as to embrace the straw hat, 
although he knew its style to be that of three summers 
ago. He would not look at her, and stared straight ahead 
between Daphne’s ears as he answered : 

‘lam glad you see it. I think people who come here 
feel it, though few would express the feeling so well.”’ 

It was Paulina who was grateful now. She had feared 
that he was offended. But he had understood. What a 
model young grocer! 

‘Shall you live here always, Mr. Bates ?’’ she asked. 

“I cannot tell,”’ he replied. ‘‘I like the place, and my 
business outlook is good. But I have an aspiration; I 
want to go abroad.”’ 

Paulina looked at him with quick sympathy. 

*‘Not in a general way,’’ he went on. ‘I suppose 
almost every one wants that. Mine .is a distinct and 
definite longing to see one little out-of-the-way corner of 
the world. But do you know, I want it so intensely that 
I think I shall never settle down to my life’s work con- 
tentedly until I have had it. I don’t know why I am tell- 
ing you this. I have never told any one else. I did not 
mean to answer your question with tiresome detail— 
something led me on.”’ 

**T like to hear it,’’ said Paulina gently, touched by the 
unattainable longings of the young man. ‘‘Won’t you 
tell me about the out-of-the way corner?”’ 

‘*Gladly, if it won’t bore you. I heard about it two 
years ago, when I had been very ill—down to Death’s 
door, in fact. And the return to life was so slow that I 
was discouraged. Then this lettercame. Will you drive 
fora moment?’’ She took the reins. 

“It is in my other coat,’’ he said. ‘I usually carry that 
letter with me. But I can repeat the description: ‘The 
hotel was for years an old Jesuit monastery. ‘The dining- 
room has French windows opening out into a cool, dark, 
old garden full of orange and lemon trees. It is a sort 
of fairy place to me, so the trees are always bending 
under a weight of golden fruit. There are high walls on 
three sides of the garden, but at one end the wall is low, 
and steps lead upto the top. You can sit there and look 
down on the little beach far below, and the long lines of 
cliff that in many places have no beach, but rise directly 
out of the blue sea. Such a blue!’”’ 
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He paused an instant. Paulina spoke in a low voice : 
“It is not like any other blue in the world. Naples 


‘lies across the bay. All the sky behind the city is the 


deepest rose color. Vesuvius is a misty heliotrope, and 
his plume of vapor is brightest gold.” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

**You have seen it? You have been there?’’ 

“It is Cocumella,’’ she answered. ‘And it is fairy- 
land, as you say—always the old garden, and the oranges, 
and the blue sea, and that vision of beauty beyond.”’ 

** And the lovers,”’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t forget the lovers.”’ 

It was her turn to show astonishment. 

**They stood on the flat roof of the monastery a 
she began. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘that is it. They walked out on the 
flat roof and looked off across the sea. He put his arm 
around her shoulders.”’ 

“Yes, he did,”’ said Paulina. ‘ How did you know?”’ 

“It is just what Hubbard wrote to me. He was a 
friend of mine who was there. It made such an impres- 
sion on me that the picture has stayed with me ever since. 
That was two years ago.”’ 

‘‘And I was there eight months ago,’’ said Paulina, 
‘and it was just the same.’’ 

‘It is very strange,’’ said John Bates. 

They were both silent for a moment. Then he said, 
“‘T want to ask you a curious question: Did you ever 
think what he was saying to her ?”’ 

““On the roof? Yes.’’ 

“Was it Sidney Lanier’s?’’ She nodded. And he 
repeated, very low, but in a quite impersonal tone : 





“ Look off, dear Love, across the sallow sands, 
And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea ; 
How long——”’ 


But Paulina raised her hand, and turned her face away 
lest he should see the tears in her eyes. 
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He guessed they were there, and he quoted no more. 

**Do you know that we are really in the dogwood 
drive? Look up, Miss Harper.”’ 

She raised her eyes. 

Thick woods were on each side of the road, and the 
dogwood trees, now in full bloom, met over their heads. 
The snowy petals, laid close and flat, overlapped each 
uther in a roof of silver. 

Paulina clasped her hands in ecstasy. 

“I wanted to show you this,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I did not 
think it would be my yood fortune to bring you here by 
way of Italy.”’ 

She smiled her pleasure. ; 

‘“* You must go to Cocumella some day,”’ she said. 
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Paulina always said it began on that drive. Some 
subtle, sweet change crept then into their relationship. 
He had almost been offended with her. Then he had 
understood. Then he had confided inher. And then—— 

‘*I wanted to tell you myself; I would not let them 
write to you,’’ Paulina said to Mrs. Davis, when that lady 
returned from a trip that had prolonged itself into three 
months. ‘‘I hope you are not sorry.”’ 

She was sitting on 2 low stool, her hands clasped 
around her knees, looking up into Mrs. Davis’ face. 

‘*| think John Bates is a very fortunate man,’’ answered 
the lady, and she smiled. ‘‘ But, Paulina, dear, what does 
your brother say ?”’ 

‘‘He has not objected,”’ said Paulina, with a little 
trouble in her voice. ‘ Dixie will like John—when he 
knows him.,”’ 

‘*The question of your fortune——’’ began Mrs. Davis. 

“Oh, Mrs. Davis, John doesn’t know anything about 
my fortune. I want to tell him after we are married. | 
think it would be embarrassing now. I told him Dixie 
was rich, and very generous to me. I shouldn’t like to 
have John know now. He has bought that little cottage 
near the church, you know, and now that you are home 
we are going to furnish it. And then I am going back to 
Oakland for two months, and in September John ts coming 
for me.”’ 

‘I think,’’ said Mrs. Davis, ‘‘ I must give you both my 
blessing and—help you buy the furniture.’’ 

John Bates wore store clothes while Paulina remained 
in Canton, but when he presented himself in Oakland a 
week before his wedding day he was fresh from the hands 
of a New York tailor, and apparently no whit embarrassed 
by the unwonted elegance of his attire. Paulina noted 
with joyful pride every nice detail of his dress. 

‘*You’re a humbug,”’ said the Doctor severely, but his 
eyes twinkled. ‘‘ You told me Bates paid very little atten- 
tion to matters of dress. You made me wear my old 
clothes when I went to meet him. I'd better have put on 
a dress suit for dinner.”’ 

For answer, Paulina rumpled his hair and left the office. 
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But two days before the wedding a change came over 
John Bates. He was manifestly uneasy and restless all 
day. Inthe evening he paced the library in a long silence. 
Then he paused before Paulina and said, ‘‘1’m afraid I’m 
a coward, Paulina.”’ 

“Indeed you are not,’”’ was the prompt reply. 

“I have been trying to tell you something ever since I 
came here. I thought it would be easy, but—I believe 
it gets harder.” 

She rose and slipped her hand under his arm, and they 
paced the room together. 

“You know, Paulina, I have not always lived in 
Canton.” Paulina nodded. ‘‘ And just before I came 
away I had a very good offer for the business.” He 
spoke haltingly. 

*‘ And are you going to sell, John?”’ 

**N-no, Paulina. Oh, no! That is—you see—well, the 
fact is—I have sold.”’ 

*“Oh, John! But we are going to live there?”’ 

‘That is just what I wanted to talk to you about, 
Paulina. You see—] haven't always been in the grocery 
business. My parents died when I was a baby, and my 
uncle took all the care of me. He was a wholesale 
grocer—in New York.”’ 

“John! Aren’t you a Tennesseean?”’ 

‘Well, no, dear; not exactly. I went to Tennessee 
two years ago because my health broke down from over- 
work. The doctors said I must resta year. I had been 
in journalism ever since leaving college.’’ 
~ 7 us 
**T hope you’ll forgive it, Paulina. Circumstance often 
develops criminals. I went to Tennessee to rest and to 
prowl around. I met Boylins and he was good to me. 
He wanted to buy out a grocery business in Canton and 
I offered to put up the cash. I wrote my uncle, who 
thought it a huge joke and said, ‘Go ahead!’ So I 
went. I meant to study types for future use, and I 
thought I should get to know people better if I went as 
one of them. But the fact is, | grew so fond of them all 
I couldn’t have written them up to save my life.’’ 
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Paulina squeezed his arm gently and lovingly. 

**T had been there six months when you came. I had 
thought I was about ready to go away. I saw you and— 
I stayed. And, just naturally, you know, I kept on being 
a poor young grocer and wearing ‘store clothes.’ And 
it was so pleasant to find that a dear girl could care for me 
enough to live there all her life that—well, I was a 
coward, as I said, and didn’t undeceive her.”’ 

‘* But, John, dear, why did you buy the little cottage and 
furnish it?” 

‘“*T thought it would.make such a nice rectory, Paulina, 
for Lindsley and Katharine. He said he could marry if 
he had a rectory. Sol gave it to him the night I left. 
He is to tell Katharine on our wedding day.”’ 

‘*John,”’ said Paulina slowly, ‘‘ are you rich?’’ 

‘I’m afraid I am,’’ he said apologetically. 

**Oh, John, please forgive me. So am I.” 

“I suppose we shall have to forgive each other,’’ he 
said. ‘And do you think, Paulina, that you will mind 
being a journalist’s wife, and living in New York?” 

‘* As you are the journalist, John, I think—perhaps——”’ 

Her hands were on his shoulders and her face very 
near his. 

“Just one thing more, Paulina. Before we settle 
down to work, don’t you think we really ought to go to 
Cocumella.and——”’ 

** And see the lovers ?”’ asked Paulina. 

**And be the lovers,’ answered John Bates, folding 
her in his arms. 



































LTHOUGH these incidents occurred during 
the War of 1812 they had nothing at all 
to do with the beginning or end of that 
struggle. They might, barring a few 
details, have happened yesterday. So 
don’t expect history. 

Do you know how clear and cold a 
Décember morning in Lower Quebec, 
just across the Vermont line, can be? 
Well, it was just that kind of a morning when Elizabeth 
Brewers went to the corn-house and had an adventure. 
She was after an ear of corn for her pet horse. As she 
unlatched the corn-house door she heard a rustling sound 
within. ‘Rats,’ thought Elizabeth, and was _ undis- 
turbed. But as she opened the door she sawa man. He 
had been facing away from the door, probably peering 
through the cracks in the direction of the road, but he 
had turned as she opened it. He was a tall man and a 
young one. He wore the cocked hat of the American 
militiaman, but otherwise his dress was that of a civilian. 

‘Well, sir?”’ said Elizabeth inquir- 


ingly. She was startled but not 
frightened. 
‘*Well, young mistress?” returned 


the intruder, looking her coolly in 
the face. 

‘** May I ask the nature of the busi- 
ness which brings you to my father’s 
corn-house?”’ 

Tramps were unheard of in those 
days and thieves were equally un- 
known in that section. 

‘* You may ask, but I would rather 
not answer.”’ 

‘* But I insist, sir.’’ 

“Then I obey. The garrison of the 
fortress in the village is to be paraded 
in yonder field to-day. I came here 
to watch the evolution. I entered 
your father’s corn-house because its 
open walls offered an excellent place 
of observation and shelter.” 

‘*Why not make your observation 
in the open?”’ 

*‘Because I wish to see without 
being seen.”’ 

‘“Then you are a Yankee spy.”’ 

‘Your eyes are gray.” 

“You are an enemy of my coun- 
try.” 

‘*T am your sincere admirer.”’ 

“‘Your words are unbecoming; I 
have not met you before, sir.’’ 

“Nor I you, but the best of good 
fortune comes when least expected.” 


“This meeting can mean no good 
fortune to you, sir.”’ 

‘And why not?” 

‘* Because I must deliver you to the 
authorities as a captured spy.”’ 

‘‘T became your captive the mo- 
ment I looked into your eyes.”’ 

“You are pleased to speak very 
lightly of your situation, sir.’’ 

‘*Not so; I was never more serious 
in my life. Falling in love is no light 
matter.”’ 

‘You seem to make no hard work 
of it.” 

“Tt was no task at all.”’ 

‘‘We are not talking sense, sir. 
What am I to do with you?” 

“What do you usually do with 
your captives ?’’ 

‘‘{—I never had one before.”’ 

“Then all the men hereabouts 
must be blind.” 

‘“‘T am in earnest, sir. I find you 
hiding in my father’s corn-house, and 
you admit——”’ 

“That I think your eyes are 
beautiful.” 

_ Elizabeth made a gesture of impa- 
tience at the interruption. 

‘“*My father and Captain Rylance, 
of the Garretson Guards, are at this 
moment within call,’’ she continued. 
“Should I shout they would come 
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I do know, however, what she did. She managed to 
slip away from home after nightfall and go to the rear of 
the prison, which was a substantial old stone house stand- 
ing on the main street. 

It was a bright moonlight night and she stood in the 
shadow of the building. Through a barred window on 
the second floor came a dim light. 
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Elizabeth picked up a piece of an icicle which had 
fallen from the eaves and made an effort to throw it 
against the window-pane. She missed the window by at 
least five feet. The clavicle in Elizabeth’s right shoulder 
was fashioned just exactly the same as that bone is in the 
shotlders of other women. Three times she tried and 
three times she failed. Then the window was opened and 
Matthew Alden looked out. 

‘What are you about down there?” he asked. 

‘It is I—Elizabeth,’’ came back the rejoinder. 

**Q-o-o-oh! I am very sorry that I can’t ask you in.?’ 


“No, no! Don’t ask me to do such a thing. 
don’t you use the spoons ?’’ 

‘**He is careful to take them away with him.’’ 

**He is a good man. Would silver do as well?”’ 

‘Yes, of course. Why?”’ 

“‘I was going to suggest that he search you for coins.”’ 

‘It’s useless ; 1 haven’t any.”’ 

“That is fortunate. I only came to tell you that you 
ought to apologize for what you did just before you left 
me this morning.’”’ 

**T humbly ask your pardon—for not taking two.”’ 

** You are very rude, sir. Good-night.”’ 

**Oh, Elizabeth ! Eliz——”’ 

It was no use to call; she was gone. 

The fact that Captain Rylance, since his company had 
been quartered in the little border town, had seutend, witlt 
admiration into Elizabeth’s gray eyes has some bearing 
on this narrative. Another fact of equal interest is that 
up to this time Elizabeth had given the Captain but little 
opportunity of looking into them. Captain Rylance felt 
that she was avoiding him, and it cut him, for he was 
accustomed to easy conquests in love if not in war. 

But this village beauty showed no appreciation of his 
fine figure, brilliant uniform and clever talk. Therefore 
he was somewhat pleased and surprised to receive a 
visit from.Elizabeth on the morning after the capture. 
She came accompanied by her father, with whom 
Captain Rylance was on terms of quite friendly intimacy. 

Mr. Brewers explained that Elizabeth 
was anxious to see how the soldiers 
lived. 
: With much gallantry Captain 
Rylance showed her about the fort- 


Why 








ress. Elizabeth was especially gra- 
cious, and when she had seen all there 
was to be seen she said: ‘‘ You may 
walk home with me, Captain.’’ 
Opposite the prison Elizabeth 
stopped. One of the windows facing 
the street was open, and Matthew 
Alden was standing there looking out. 
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**Oh, Captain,”’ said Elizabeth, ‘is 
that the Yankee spy who was cap- 
tured yesterday ?”’ 

‘*That is the very fellow,”’ said the 
Captain. ‘‘Are you loyalist enough 
to wish to see him shot ?’’ 

‘*Not quite. I should not wish to 
see any man shot. Still, if he is a 
Yankee spy he ought to be punished. 
I wish | could—well—snowball him.”’ 
She said this with a light laugh which 
the Captain thought was especially 
charming. 

**And so you shall,’’ he replied, en- 
tering into the spirit of her odd whim. 

Elizabeth took her hands from her 
muff and made a round ball of sun- 
softened snow, the Captain standing 
by and laughing heartily at her prank- 
ish mood. The man in the window 
watched them somewhat wonderingly 
and not altogether cheerfully. 

“Oh, but | couldn’t hit him,’’ said 
Elizabeth. ‘‘ You throw it for me, 
Captain.”’ 

“All right; now watch. I used to 
be thought a good bowler at cricket ; 
perhaps I have not yet lost the knack.”’ 

Straight up toward the astonished 
prisoner the snowball sailed and Alden 
was compelled to dodge as it went 
through the bars and was shattered 
against the opposite wall of the room. 

“Good! Good!’’ shouted Elizabeth 
in glee. ‘‘Here, let me make you 
another one.”’ 

Alden viewed the preparations for 
the second throw with a perplexed ex- 
pression on his face, but after the third 
snowball had whizzed past his head 
he seemed to enjoy the fun as much 
as either the Captain or Elizabeth. 

‘*He’s a good-natured fellow, at 
least, even’ if he is a spy,’’ said 
Elizabeth. ‘‘Come, let us leave 
him,’’ and on they went. 


. 


It was singular behavior on Eliza- 
beth’s part. Captain Rylance, how- 
ever, knowing nothing of the corn- 
house incident, put it down merely as 
the freak of a vivacious and charming 
young woman. But still more sin- 








and take you prisoner. It is my duty 
to tell the m——”’ 

‘“’Liz-beth! ’Liz-beth!”’ 

The voice came from the direction 
of the house. 

“Yes, mother!’’ responded the girl. 

ss What are you doing ?”’ ; 

“‘|—why, I am getting some corn,” Elizabeth stammered. 

: The man in the corn-house laughed easily, and 
Elizabeth for the first time flushed. 

“Do not think it is because of your fine words that I 
have not exposed you,” she said. ‘‘It is because I have 
naught to do with war and wish you no harm. You—you 
may go, now, sir, and pray be quick.” 

“I thank you, Elizabeth, but believe me, I never saved 
my neck with so much reluctance. Since I have learned 
your name I will tell you mine; it is Matthew Alden. I 
am of Vermont, and am on the staff of General Hampton. 
Good-by ; but remember, I am still your captive,” and 
before Elizabeth could stop him the tall young man had 
held her for a ‘second in his arms and touched his lips to 
hers. Then he had disappeared behind the barn. 
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Just what were Elizabeth's thoughts for the next few 
tours | do not pretend to know. Not being a young 
woman, and never having been kissed by a strange young 
man in a corn-house, I don’t see how I could be expected 
toknow. I might guess, but so could you. Neither do 

know how she felt w'ien, four hours later, she learned 
that Matthew Alden had been captured after a desperate 
Struggle and lodged in the village prison as a spy. 


DRAWN BY H. A. OGDEN 


‘ALL RIGHT; NOW WATCH. 


“Why didn’t you go away?” the girl anxiously inquired. 

‘‘T tried to after I had done what I was sent to do, but 
your soldiers objected.”’ 

‘* You are held as a spy?’’ 

se Yes.” 

“And you will be shot?”’ 

“Oh, not for a week, at least. Captain Rylance had 
the kindness to inform me that he would await orders 
from his superior officer at Kingston.”’ 

‘*Oh, this is dreadful !”’ 

‘Do you wish to help me?”’ 

“No, no; I could not do that; it would be treason. 
But how could I help you?” 

‘* By getting me some pewter.” 

‘‘What do you want of io’ all 

‘‘T want to make a key for the prison door.” 

**Could you ?”’ 

“T think so. I am something of a locksmith, and the 
key is a simple one. The jailer showed it to me to-day. 
He seems to be proud of it. I believe I could get an 
impression of it in some softened bread.”’ 

“Then how would you make it?”’ 

““Why, by melting some pewter in my water cup and 
moulding it in the ashes of the fireplace. Do you think 
you could smuggle something of the kind in to me?”’ 


1 USED TO BE 
THOUGHT A GOOD BOWLER AT CRICKET; 
PERHAPS I HAVE NOT YET LOST THE KNACK’” 


gular was the conversation which took 
place that evening between Alden, 
at the rear window of the prison, and 
Elizabeth, in the shadow below. 

“Did Captain Rylance send you 
enough silver ?’’ asked Elizabeth. 

“Yes, But how did you happen to 
think of such a clever ruse ?’”’ 

“Oh, it was quite by accident. You see, | could not 
bring myself to help one of my country’s enemies escape, 
but I thought that if Captain Rylance wished to do it no 
one could blame me. I had the coins in my muff so— 
so that if—well, I had them there anyway, and I sup- 
pose some of them must have slipped into the snowballs 
when I made them.”’ 

This was not all their talk, but the rest is of no con- 
sequence to us at this late day. Alden did make the key, 
and he did escape long before his death warrant was 
signed. How he met Elizabeth on two other occasions 
before the war was ended; how he carried her away at 
last in spite of the efforts of Captain Rylance and her 
father, are matters I need not relate in detail. 

I may add, though, that one of the most valued trea- 
sures of the dear, gray-haired, gray-eyed old lady who 
told me this story is a crudely fashioned key of silver 
which was given to her by her mother, whose eyes were 
gray and whose married name was Elizabeth Alden. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF AN ORGAN 
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ARSON was a phi- 
losopher, and on 
the whole it was a 
reat blessing that 
1e was so. No man 
needed to be pos- 
sessor of a philo- 
sophical tempera- 
ment more than he, 
for, in addition to 
being a resident of 
Phillipsburg, Carson 
had other troubles 
which, to an excita- 
ble nature, would 
have made, life a 
prolonged period of 
misery. He was the 
sort of a man to 
whom irritating mis- 
fortunes of the mos- 
quito order have a 
way of coming. To 
some of us it seemed as if a spiteful Nature took pleas- 
ure in pelting Carson with petty annoyances, none of 
them large enough to excite compassion, many of them 
of a sort to provoke a quiet smile. Of all the dogs in the 
neighborhood it was always his dog that got run into the 
pound, although it was equally true that Carson’s dog 
was one of the few that were properly licensed. If he 
bought a new horse something would happen to it before 
a week had elapsed ; and how his coachman once ripped 
off the top of his depot wagon by driving it under a oes 
telephone wire is still one of the stories of the vicinity in 
which he lives. Anything out of the way in the shape 
of trouble seemed to choose the Carson household for 
experimental purposes. He was the medium by which 
new varieties of irritations were introduced to an ungrate- 
ful world, but such was his nature that, given the com- 
panionship of Herbert Spencer and a cigar, he could be 
absolutely counted on not to murmur. 
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This disposition to accept the trials and tribulations 
which came upon him without a passionate outburst was 
not by any means due to amiability. Carson was of too 
strong a character to be continually amiable. He merely 
exercised his philosophy in meeting trouble. He boiled 
within, but presented a calm, unruffled front to the world, 
simply because to do otherwise would involve an expendi- 
ture of nervous force which he did not consider to be 
worth while. I can never forget the sense of admiring 
regard which | experienced when in Genoa, while he and 
I were about to enter our banker’s together, he slipped 
upon a bit of banana peeling, bruising his knee and 
destroying his trouser leg. I should have indulged in 
profane allusions to the person who had thoughtlessly 
thrown the peeling upon the ground if by some mischance 
the accident had happened to me. Carson, however, did 
nothing of the sort, but treated me to a forcible abstract 
consideration of the unthinking habits of the masses. 

The unknown individual who was responsible for the 
accident did not enter into the question ; no one was con- 
signed to everlasting torture in the deepest depths of pur- 
gatory ; a calm, dispassionate presentation of an abstrac- 
tion was all that greeted my ears. The practice of 
thoughtlessness was condemned as a thing entirely apart 
from the practitioner, and as a tendency needing correc- 
tion. Inwardly, | know he swore ; outwardly, he was as 
serene as though nothing untoward had happened to him. 
It was then that I came to admire Carson. Before that he 
had had my affectionate regard in fullest measure, but 
now admiration for his deeper qualities set in, and it has 
in no sense diminished as time has passed. Once, and 
once only, have I known him to depart from his philo- 
sophical demeanor, and that one departure was, I think, 
justified by the situation, since it was the culminatin 
point of a series of aggravations, to fail to yield to which 
would have required a more than human strength. 

The incident to which I refer was in connection with a 
fine organ, which at large expense Carson had had built 
in his house, for, like all philosophers, Carson has a great 
fondness for music, and is himself a musician of no mean 
capacity. I have known him to sit down under a parlor 
lamp and read over the score of the ‘‘ Meistersinger ’’ just 
as easily as you or I would peruse one of the lighter novels 
of the day. This was one of his refuges. When his 
spirit was subjected to an extreme tension he relieved his 
soul by flying to the composers ; to use his own very bad 
joke, when he was in need of composure he sought out 
the ‘‘composures.’’ As time progressed, however, and 
the petty annoyances grew more numerous, the merely 
intellectual pleasure of the writings of Wagner and 
Handel and Mozart possibly failed to suffice, and an organ 
was contracted for. 

“*T enjoy reading the music,’’ said he as we sat and 
talked over his plan, ‘‘ but sometimes—very often in fact— 
I feel as if something ought to shriek, and I’m going to 
have an organ of my own to do it for me.”’ 
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So, as I have said, the organ was contracted for, was 
built, and an additional series of trials began. Upon a 
very important occasion the organ declined to shriek, 
although every effort to persuade it to perform the func- 
tions for which it was designed was made. Forty or fifty 
very charming people were gathered together to be intro- 
duced to the virtues of the new instrument—for Carson 
was not the kind of man to keep to himself the good 
things which came into his life ; he shared all his blessings 
while keeping his woes to himself ; a wel!-known virtuoso 
was retained to set forth the possibilities of the acquisition, 
and all was going as ‘merry as a marriage bell’? when 
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suddenly there came a wheeze, and the fingers of the well- 
known virtuoso were powerless to elicit the harmonious 
shrieks which all had come to hear. 

It was a sad moment, but Carson was equal to the 
occasion, 

‘*Something’s out of gear,’’ he said, with a laugh due 
rather to his philosophical nature than to mirth. ‘I’m 
afraid we'll have to finish on the piano.”’ 
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And so we did, and a delightful evening we had of it, 
although many of us went home wondering what on earth 
was the matter with the organ. 

A few days later I met Carson on the train and the 
mystery was solved. 

‘*The trouble was with the water-pipes,’’ he explained. 
‘“They were put in wrong, and the location of the house 
is such that every time Colonel Hawkins, on the other 
side of the street, takes a bath, all the water that flows 
down the hill is diverted into his tub.” 

I tried not to laugh. 

‘*You'll have to enter into an agreement with the 
Colonel,” I said. ‘‘Make him promise not to bathe 
between certain hours.’ 

‘*That’s a good idea,’’ said Carson smiling, ‘‘ but after 
all I guess I’d better change the pipes. Heaven forbid 
that in days like these I should seek to let any personal 
gratification stand between another man and the rare virtue 
of cleanliness.”’ 

Several weeks went by, and men were busily employed 
in seeing that the water supply needed for a proper running 
of the organ came direct from the mains, instead of com- 
ing from a pipe of limited capacity used in common by a 
half dozen or more residents of a neighboring side street. 

Somewhere about the end of the fourth week Carson 
invited me to dinner. The organ was all right again, he 
said. The water supply was sufficient, and if I cared to I 
might dine with him and afterward spend an evening sitting 
upon the organ bench while Carson himself manipu- 
lated the keys. I naturally accepted the invitation, since, 
in addition to his other delightful qualities, Carson is a 
past grand-master in the art of giving dinners. He is a 
man with a taste, and a dinner good enough for him is a 
thing to arouse the envy of the gode Furthermore, as I 
have already said, he is a musici: snean order, and 
I know of no greater pleasure t of sitting by his 
side while he “ potters throug’ ” as he puts it. 
But there was a disappointment for us. I called 
at the appointed hour and found the nousehold more or 
less in consternation. The cook had left, and a dinner of 
‘cold things ’’ confronted us. 

“She couldn’t stand the organ,” explained Carson. 
‘* She said it got on to her nerves—‘ rumblin’ like.’ ’’ 

I gazed upon him in silent sympathy as we dined on, 
cold roast beef, stuffed olives and ice cream. 

‘* This is serious,’’ my host observed as we sat over our 
coffee and cigars after the repast. ‘‘ That woman was the 
ony decent cook we’ve managed to secure in seven years, 
and by Jingo, the minute she gets on to my taste the organ 
gets on to her nerves and she departs !”’ 

‘One must eat,’’ I observed. 

“That’s just it,”’ said Carson. ‘‘If it comes to a ques- 
tion of cook or organ, the organ will haveto go. She was 
right about it, though. The organ does rumble like the 
dickens. Some of the bass notes make the house buzz 
like an ocean steamer blowing off steam.”’ 


. 


It was a picturesque description, for I had noticed at 
times that when the organ was being made to shriek for- 
tissimo every bit of paneling in the house seemed to rattle, 
and if a huge boiler of some sort suffering from internal 
disturbance had been growling down in the cellar, the 
result would have been quite similar. 

** It may work out all right in time,’’ Carson said. ‘‘ The 
thing is new yet, and you can’t expect it to be mellow all 
at once. What I’m afraid of, apart from the inability of 
our cook to stand the racket, is that this quivering will 
structurally weaken the house. What do you think?” 

**Oh, I don't know,’’ I said. ‘Some of the wainscot 
panels rattle a bit, but I imagine the house will stand it 
unless you go in too much for Wagner. ‘Tannhauser’ 
or ‘Siegfried’ might shake a few beams loose, but lighter 
music, | think, can be indulged in with impunity.”’ 

Time did not serve, as Carson had hoped, to mellow 
things. Indeed, the succeeding weeks brought more 
trouble, and most of it came through the organ. Some of 
the rattling panels, in spite of every effort to make them 
fast, rattled the more. One night when the servants were 
alone in the house, of its own volition the organ sent forth, 
to break the still hours, a blood-curdling basso-profundo 
groan that suggested ghosts to their superstitious minds. 
The housemaid came to regard the instrument as some- 


thing uncanny, and, even as the cook had done before ° 


her, shook the dust of the house of Carson from her feet. 

Then a rat crawled into one of the pipes—Carson was 
unable to ascertain which—and died there, with results 
that baffle pee tapes I doubt if Wagner himself could 
have expressed the situation in his most inspired moments. 
Still Carson was philosophical. 

“‘T’ll play a requiem to the rodent,”’ he said, ‘‘ that will 
make him turn over in his grave, wherever that interesting 
spot may be.”’ 

This he did, and the effect was superb, and no doubt the 
deceased did turn over in his grave, for the improvisation 
called into play every pipe on the whole instrument. 
However, I could see that this constant pelting at the 
hands of an unkind fate through the medium of his most 
cherished possession was having its effect upon Carson’s 
hitherto impregnable philosophy. When he spoke of the 
organ it was with a tone of suppressed irritation which 
boded ill, and finally I was not surprised to hear that he 
had offered to give the organ away, 
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** After all,’ he said, “‘I made a mistake—flying so 
high. A man doesn’t want a church organ in his house 
any more than he wants an elephant for a lap-dog. I've 
offered it to the Unitarian Church.”’ 

I felt a little hurt about this, for my own church was 
badly in need of an instrument of that nature, but | said 
nothing, and considering the amount of trouble the organ 
had given I got over my regret when | realized that the 
Unitarian Church, and not mine, was shortly to have it. 
In this, however, | was mistaken, for, after due delibera- 
tion, the Unitarians decided that the organ was so veiy 
large that they’d have to build a new church to go with it, 
and so declined it with thanks. 

Carson bit his lip and then offered it to us. 
seem to be able to give it away,’’ he said. 
again. 


** Don’t 
** But Pl try 
You tell your vestry that if they want it they can 
have it. I'll take it out and put it in the barn up in the 
hay-loft. They can take it or leave it. It will cost them 
cartage and the expense of putting it up.”’ 

I thanked him and joyously referred the matter to the 
vestry. At first the members of that body were as pleased 
as I was, but after a few minutes of jubilation the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee asked, ‘‘ How much will it cost 
to get this thing into shape?’”’ 

Nobody knew, and finally the acceptance of the gift 
was referred to a committee consisting of the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, the Chairman of the Music 
Committee, and myself, with full power to act. 
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Inquiry showed that the cost of every item in connec- 
tion with the acceptance of the gift would amount to about 
a thousand dollars, and we called upon Carson to com- 
plete the arrangement. He received us cordially. We 
thanked him for his generosity, and were about to accept 
the gift finally, when the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee said : 

“It is very good of you, Mr. Carson, to give us this 
organ. Heaven knows we need it, but it will cost us 
about a thousand dollars to put it in.’’ 

**So I judged,’’ said Carson. ‘‘ But when it is in you'll 
have a thirty-five-hundred-dollar organ.”’ 

“*Splendid!’’ ejaculated the Chairman of the Music 
Committee. 

‘*The great difficulty that now confronts us,” said the 
financier, ‘‘is as to how we shall raise that money. The 
church is very poor.” 

“I presume it is a good deal of a problem in these 
times,’’ acquiesced Carson. ‘‘ Ah——’’ 

‘It’s a most baffling one,’’ continued the financier. 
‘**T suppose, Mr. Carson,’’ he added, ‘‘that if we do put it 
in and pass around a subscription paper, we can count on 
you for—say two hundred and fifty dollars ?”’ 

I stood aghast, for I saw the thread of Carson’s phi- 
losophy snap. 

‘*What?’’ he said, with an effort to control himself. 

“‘T say I suppose we can count on you for a subscription 
of two hundred and fifty dollars,’’ repeated the financier. 

There was a pause that seemed an eternity in passing. 
Carson’s face worked convulsively, and the seeming com- 
placency of the Chairman of the Finance Committee gave 
place to nervous apprehension as he watched the color 
surge through the cheeks and temples of our host. 

He thought Carson was about to have a stroke of 
apoplexy. 

I tried to think of something to say that might relieve 
the strain, but it wouldn’t come, and on the whole I rather 
enjoyed the spectacle of the strong philosopher struggling 
with inclination, and | think the J e-sants nt might have 
conquered had not the Chairman of the Music Committee 
broken in jocularly with: 

‘Unless he chooses to make it five hundred dollars, 
eh?” And he grinned maddeningly as he added: “If 
you'll give five hundred dollars we'll put a brass plate on 
it and call it ‘ The Carson Memorial,’ eh? Ha—ha—ha.”’ 

Carson rose from his seat, walked into the hall and 
put on his hat. 

**Mr.—ah—Blank,’’ said he to the financier, ‘‘ would 
you and Mr. Hicks mind walking down to the church 
with me?” 

“Say, he’s going to put it in for us!’’ whispered 
Hicks, the Chairman of the Music Committee, rubbing his 
hands gleefully. 

** Don’t you want me, Carson ?’’ I asked, rising. 

‘“No—you stay here!”’ he replied shortly. 


+ 


And then the three went out, while I lit a cigar and pot- 
tered about Carson’s library. Inhalf an hour he returned 
alone. His face was red and his hand trembled slightly, 
but otherwise he had regained his composure. 

“Well?” said I. 

‘Well, I’m going to put it up,”’ said he. 

‘*Now—see here, Carson,’’ I remonstrated. It seemed 
so like a rank imposition on his generosity. To give the 
organ was enough without putting him to the expense of 
erecting it. 

“Don’t interrupt,’ said he. “I’m not going to put it 
up in the organ-loft, as you suppose, but in a place where 
it is likely to be quite as much appreciated.” 

‘* And that?’’ I asked. 

‘In the hay-loft,’’ he replied. 

‘*T don’t blame you,”’ said: I after a pause. 

‘*Neither do_I,”’ said he. 

‘* But why did you go down to the church?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Well,”’ he explained, chuckling in spite of himself. 
“It was this way. My grandfather, I have been told, used 
to be able to express himself profanely without using a 
profane word, but I can’t, and there were one or two 
things I wanted to say to those men that wouldn’t go well 
with the decorations of my house, and which couldn't 
very well be said to a guest in my house.’’ 

** But, man alive, you didn’t go to the church to do your 
swearing ?’’ 

‘‘No,” heanswered. ‘‘I did it on the way down; and,”’ 
he added enthusiastically, ‘‘ I did it exceeding well.” 

‘** But why the church?’’ I persisted. 

“Tl thought after what I had to say to them,”’ said he, 
“that they might need a little religious consolation.”’ 

And with that the subject was dropped. 

The organ, as Carson threatened, was transferred to 
the hay-loft and not to the church, and as for the twe 
Chairmen, they have several times expressed themselves 
to the effect that Carson is a very irritable, not to say 
profane, person. 

But I am still inclined to think him a philosopher. 
Under the provocation any man of a less philosophical 
temperament might have forgotten the laws of hospitality 
and cursed his offending guests in his own house, 
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WAS GOING TO DIE 


By Clara Morris 


{Author of ‘John Hickey: Coachman’’] 


F COURSE he had a name, and we both 
knew it, yet we invariably spoke of 
him not as Clarks nor as Mr. Clarks, 
but as ‘‘the gentleman who was going 
to die.’”” We must have been a 
troublesome pair of ‘‘little pitchers ’”’ 
to have about, with our widely open 
ears, in such a place and at such a 
time ; and I remember quite well that 

our elders were much annoyed when they found that we 

knew that ‘‘the gentleman was going to die.”’ 

I was three years older than my companion, and very, 
very serious; indeed, he was the only child who ever 
made me enjoy a game of romps. Pretty, golden-haired, 
laughing little fellow, no one ever resisted him. He 
poses through his short life a baby Prince Charming, a 
ittle conquering hero. 

His father was the Sheriff of the city, and for the time 
being the Sheriff’s family lived in that portion of the jail 
reserved for home life; and my mother was paying a long 
visit to the Sheriff’s wife. That’s how it happened that 
two young children were living within those sullen walls, 
taking their exercise in its grim corridors and playing their 
games within the very shadow of the scaffold. 

In pleasant weather we used to play out in the jail- 
yard ; it was small, but not so closed in as it now is by 
the Court-House. At that time the court stood over 
in the Park, or Public Square, as it was called. Out there 
we played *‘ escaping prisoner.’’ 1, as the Sheriff, had to 
run down and bring back little Goldy-locks (Charley was 
his real name) as prisoner. He was very realistic in his 
struggles for freedom as certain big blue marks on my 
arms used to testify; but whenever he saw them he 
would put penitent little lips to them and tell me reassur- 
ingly not to mind, ‘‘’cause he would play Sheriff 
to-morrow and | cud ’scape,”’ in which case I knew he 
would have nearly pounded the life out of me, so I very 
much preferred to keep my part of Sheriff. 


+ 


In other weather, and it was mostly ‘‘other’’ weather, 
we sought the corridors of the jail. The dwelling-rooms 
were small and crowded, and, besides, the big people 
were all the time ‘‘don’ting’’ us—‘‘ Don’t do this”? and 
‘don't do that ’—so Charley would rumple his curls with 
a small, impatient hand, look very cross for a moment, 
then come and whisper, ‘‘ Let’s go to jail,’’ and straight 
we went in search of the turnkey, who was Charley’s 
uncle as well as slave, and he would put a key into a 
great lock and we would push at the big, heavy door. 
Then in we would tumble, and the door would be closed 
behind us, unless some of the prisoners’ cells were open. 
In that case the turnkey remained inside the corridor with 
us, but that was unusual. 

The first thing we always did was to run to each cell 
and peer in to see if any one was lying down. No one 
had ever made the suggestion to us, but of our own accord 
we had made it a point of honor never to make a noise 
there if we found any one who remained on his cot after 
our arrival. Generally every one sprang up and came to 
the barred doors to greet us, always with nice words, 
Sometimes with very gentle ones. Often they would lay 
wagers on the result of our games. We used to play 
tag’’ and “blind man’s buff,’’ and we played ‘ puss-in- 
the-corner ” by counting every other cell door a corner. 
hat corridor had two great attractions for us. One 
Was that the late afternoon sunlight fell through the barred 
Window at its end. The other was that “the gentleman 
who was going to die” had his cell there, and Charley 
loved him, while ! was filled with terror, dread and pity by 
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the sight of him. There were three long, troubled years 
between Goldy-locks and me, and | knew dreadful things 
about Charley’s friend, things I dared not tell him. 

With every human being in or about the jail the boy 
was the pet, the favorite, with one single exception—‘‘ the 
gentleman who was going to die.’”’ He favored me 
almost to the point of adoration, no one guessing why till 
he himself explained the mystery. 

+ 

My heavy brown braids and solemn saucer eyes seemed 
to blind him utterly to the touching beauty of Goldy-locks, 
and when we stood before his cell door while he told 
wonderful stories, selected especially to suit the boy’s 
taste, his eyes were on my face, his fingers held a bit of 
my little white apron, or he drew one of my long braids 
between the crossed bars of his door and stroked and 
kissed it. Though at that time I loved the stories and 
liked him I could never quite make up my mind to kiss 
him, and Charley used to be angry about it, and once he 
told me ‘‘I wasn’t dratefu’, not one we'est bit on earf, 
not to kiss dear ‘Mr. No. 3’’’; that’s what we always 
called him before we knew he was going to die—three 
being the number of the cell in which he was confined. 

When I first learned that Mr. Clarks was going to surely 
die on a certain positively named day I was utterly 
amazed to find that, instead of being frightened and 
sorry and sending for doctors, everybody seemed to be 
pleased—-that is, everybody out in the streets and in the 
stores and markets, and being an active ‘‘two-legged 
why,’’ I sought information and obtained it in that form 
known to man as “‘straight.’’ He to whom I had applied 
was a very young man, who knew no reason why a child 
should be spared such horrible knowledge, and so, with 
brutal frankness and ample detail, he had explained 
exactly why Charles Clarks was going to die. 

It was the first tale of crime that had been poured into 
my shrinking, childish ears, and it gave me a distinct 
shock. I was quite feverish by evening and had to have 
wet cloths applied to my burning head, while during the 
night I cried out again and again about the ‘“‘lightning 
and the knife,’”’ and the next day found me white and 
miserable, with only one strong wish, and that was to 
keep away from ‘‘the gentleman who was going to die,”’ 
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It was so hard to associate the man with the bright 
blue eyes, the manly voice, the gentle hands—ugh! those 
hands !—with that wretch who had hacked the life out of 
a fellow-creature for a sum of money. It seems curious, 
but the actual taking of the man’s life had not near the 
power to torture and torment me that his complete ignor- 
ing of a certain sentiment had. ‘The victim had been a 
tellow-countryman who was unutterably homesick, and 
whose joy was boundless when he met a friend from the 
dear old’ English home. L would moan aloud when | 
thought of the awful surprise and horror the man must 
have felt when he received the first knife-thrust in his 
breast from the hand of a brother-Englishman in a 
strange land. Then the shocking details that followed 
the death! The crime was committed at night during a 
memorable storm. The body lay upon a railroad bridge ; 
the victim’s identity must be destroyed! The murderer 
attempted to remove the head; he had but his big clasp- 
knife, and it was not strong and sharp enough to sever the 
bone in the neck. He would have to leave the bridge to 
find a stone to serve as a hammer in this frightful deed! 
But in that inky darkness how was he to find his way 
back? He could only wait for the dazzling glare of God’s 
great flashlight, the lightning; and so with unshaken 
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nerves, bit by bit he worked his unhallowed will. He 
found the stone and crammed it into his pocket (the other 
held the dead man’s effects) ; the knife he carried between 
his teeth. The mighty wind so tore at him that on the 
bridge he had to creep upon his hands and knees. He 
hacked off the head and tied it in a silk neckerchief, and 
no man knows more unto this day. The stream was 
dragged, trees chopped down, open ground carefully 
plowed, allin vain. The head was never found. 

With devilish mirth the murderer would sometimes 
offer to find the head. ‘‘ Leave me my hands free and 
send but two men, your bravest, strongest, picked men 
to guard me, and I will send you back the head—I swear 
it!’’? he would say ; and to the Sheriff's smiling question, 
“And you? You say ‘send,’ not ‘bring.’ Would you not 
bring the head back ?”’ he would reply, ‘‘Oh, I say now, 
you don’t think me quite a fool, do you?’’ and though he 
would laugh heartily enough there would be a quickening 
of his breath and a hot spark away back in his eye not 
very pleasant nor by any means reassuring to the man 
who was responsible for his safe keeping. 
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Two days after I had plucked this bitter fruit from the 
tree of knowledge I found myself, under the orders of my 
yellow-haired little tyrant, slowly and unwillingly entering 
the jail corridor again. Holding me by the hand he 
pulled me past the turnkey and made straight for the 
dreaded cell. At our entrance various greetings reached 
us: ‘‘Hello, babies!’’ ‘‘ How are you, little ones?” 
‘*Come up here, youngster, where I can see you!’’ while 
the man with the cough called out, ‘‘ Sissy, come here 
and I'll give you half of my licorice!”’ 

But I stood in silence, my eyes fixed upon the stone 
pavement, while my little companion, trembling with 
excitement, put his first troubled, anxious question; *‘ Dear 
Mr. No. 3, are you truly a-goin’ to die?”’ 

The silence that came upon the occupants of the other 
cells at this question might have been the silence of death. 
Mr. No. 3 made a little sound like that the grown-ups 
make sometimes, and afterward say: ‘‘Oh, I had a 
stitch in my side!’’ and then he answered, ‘‘ Why—er— 
yes, my boy—we are all going to die—you know that!” 

Charley’s delicate brows knit themselves together dis- 
tressfully as he slowly murmured, ‘‘ Y-e-s, evweybody. 
My papa is the biggest mans in this town and he’s goin’ 
to die, the whole of him, only, only—’’ suddenly his brow 
cleared and he hurried on—‘‘only he and _ us all is jus’ 
goin’ to die som’time, not a ’xac’ly day to know about. 
Are you goin’ to die in free weeks? Please don’t!”’ 

Instead of answering directly he turned to me with, 
‘*What’s the matter, little lass? Why don’t you speak ; 
are you sick, child ?”’ 

I thought of the lightning and the knife, and truly I was 
sick, but I could not speak; I only slipped my hand 
through one of the openings in the door and clung 
silently to a bar. Charley turned and looked at me, and 
said in his important little way: ‘I dess she’s got the 
aches in her head ag’in! But please, Mr. No. 3, what's 
a-goin’ to be the matter wiv you, if you are goin’ to die?”’ 

+ . 

And then No. 3 laughed a laugh that made me cold and 
said, ‘‘ Well, your father and some of his friends think I 
am going to die of a throat trouble, but I'll bet five 
dollars they are mistaken!’’ and then again he spoke 
quietly to me: ‘‘ What is it, child; why are you so pale?”’ 

He gently took my little hand in his. ! gave a scream 
and tore it so roughly from him that it was badly cut in 
passing the bars. I raised my face, and | suppose some 
of my loathing fear and horror must have been written 
there, for never shall I forget that next moment. He was 
looking down straight into my eyes, when suddenly his 
own flared wide open, then as quickly narrowing to the 
merest glittering slit, he gave the most awful oath I ever 
heard, and angrily muttered; ‘‘ They have told her! She 
knows all, this little child! Oh, how could they do it! 
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How could they do it! What cruel beasts men are!”’ 
And then rang through the building one great, appalling 
cry, like that of some wild beast in pain and rage. At 
that cry all was wild commotion. The turnkey struck out 
one peal from the alarm bell, and was tearing open the 
great lock of the main door. No. 3 suddenly clenched 
his soft white hand and drove it with all his force against 
the iron bars. The blood seemed to leap from his gashed 
wrist and hand and fall in streams down into his sleeve. 
He seized the bars of his door and shook them as another 
man might have shaken a wooden lattice. The turnkey 
was at the cell ; was in; there was a scuffle of feet. The 
heavy, wordless breathing of desperate men, two clear, 
cold-sounding clicks, and No. 3, with white, drdwn face 
lifted his manacled hands high above his head to strike a 
killing blow, stopped suddenly, and pitched forward upon 
his cot, face downward, and as the turnkey hurried us out 
of the corridor I heard that dreadful sound that wrings 
with pain all there is of womanhood in any female thing, 
whether she be seventy or seven years old—the sound of 
a strong man’s sobs. . 

The next morning at breakfast we learned that we were 
all invited to visit Charley’s grandmother in the country, 
and his father was going to send us in a day or two. 

Little Goldy-locks raised surprised eyes and remarked, 
“I fought we always made hot visits to drandma’s?”’ 

Now his adoring grandparent would undoubtedly have 
admitted that Charley did make his visits warm for her, 
but what he meant was that their visits had always been 
paid at the farm in hot weather. Getting no answer he 
went on, ‘‘ What’s the use, there ain’t anything grode yet ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes,”’ said his mother, ‘‘there’s grass and flowers, 
and perhaps the peach trees will be in blossom.”’ 
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There was a little silence, then lifting his dear eyes to 
his father’s face he asked, ‘‘ Papa, will it be free weeks 
while we’s away?’ No answer came; then again, 
‘Papa, [| love drandma very much, but—but—the 
gentleman might die while we's all away, and I'd be so 
sorry, papa.’ His little head drooped and the tears ran 
fast down his cheeks. My mother was nearest to him, and 
she took him in her arms and stroked his curly hair while 
exchanging looks with his mother, and his father raised 
up his six-feet-two of height and simply fled in silence 
from the sight of that innocent, childish grief. 

But I was happy—happy at the thought of getting away 
from the place where ‘‘the gentleman was going to die.” 
Charley was anxious to go to his friend at once; he said 
he had ‘‘ free whole things to tell him, most ’ticular.’’ 

So he dragged me off with him, and lo! there sat a 
strange man inside the corridor and right beside No. 3's 
door. We would not go in while he was there, sc we 
went out, and down to the yard together, talking excitedly, 
and wondering who the strange man was. 

There we heard, as we managed to hear everything, 
that Mr. No. 3 was going to be put into another cell. 
Back we went to the corridor to ask about that, and 
there sat the strange man. Then Charley grew quite 
angry, and, turning to his uncle, said, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
give that mana cell and not have’im settin’ roun’ in the 
bec all the time ?”’ 

nd under cover of the shouts of laughter from the 
risoners we retired a second time, defeated. It was late 
in the afternoon when we made our third attempt to see 
‘the gentleman who was going to die.”” We had little 
hope of success, but suddenly, to Charley’s great joy, we 
saw in a big, square ceil the strange man, with some 
others, trying the bars with hammers, and we slipped past 
and begged the turnkey to let us into our corridor quick. 
He eaten and said, ‘‘ All right, chicks; I guess this is 
your last chance at No. 3 without the watch. 
wife won’t see him alone next time she comes.”’ 
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As we tumbled past the big door the sunlight burst 
out from behind a cloud. Charley gave a shout, and cry- 
ing, ‘“‘ You can’t catch me ‘fore I touch the sunshine,’ 
bounded away toward the window. He was well ahead, 
but I started after him, and almost in the same instant I 
saw him slip and throw out hisarms. He did not trip; he 
slid exactly as though he had been on the ice, and then 
fell heavily face down on the stone floor. There were 
many exclamations of pity as I rushed to him, crying, 
“Oh, Charley, darling! are you hurt very badly ?”’ 

I stooped over to help him, but instead of rising at 
once he turned slowly over and sat for a moment on the 
floor and said, ‘*‘ What made me slip?’’_ I only repeated, 
“Are you hurt, dear?’’ and though his lips quivered 
piteously he bravely answered, ‘“‘ No; only some places 
smart some, that’s all.”’ 

And all the time that I was lifting him to his feet and 
noting the steady spread of that cruel mark on his delicate 
face, I was conscious, coldly conscious, that at No. 3's 
door I had seen no face, from No. 3's cell I had heard no 
voice. Once again Charley lifted up his puzzled eyes to 
me and said, ‘‘What made me slip?” and putting his 
arm around my waist to steady himself, he raised his right 
foot, and resting it on his left knee he looked at the sole 
of his little slipper, and it was wet. 

I leaned over and passed my forefinger across it to 
make syre, then without thought drew my finger down my 
white apron and left a long, red smear. The man in the 
cell nearest us groaned. I gasped, ‘‘ Blood!’ and 
er iota Ane his face in my garments and trembled like a 
leaf. olding him tight with both my arms I looked 
behind me, and there across the gray stone floor, slow, 
sluggish and sinister, there crept a narrow, dark-red 
stream, silent, so stealthily silent, and yet in that instant’s 
pause I seemed to understand the excitement it would 
presently create. 

A moment we stood a pair of terror-shaken children ; 
then holding Charley in my arms I rushed madly for the 
corridor door. The turnkey, peacefully reading his paper, 
heard us coming and said, ‘* Not through already ?”’ 

Then as he turned his head his face went white as he 
finished with, ‘‘ What is it?”’ 

I laid my hand upon the smear on my white apron and 
gasped, ** Blood !”’ 

e was unlocking the door as he said, ‘‘ Where ?”’ 

I pointed a flickering forefinger at the slow stream and 
answered, ‘‘ No. 3,”’ and as he rushed past us he cried, 
**T knew it! I knew it!”’ 

Before he reached the cell door he called back to me, 
“Ring the bell—hard—hard !”’ 

I pulled the big bell and then pandemonium broke 
loose. The narrow, silent little stream was beginning to 
show its power. I hurried down the back stairs and put 
Charley in the hands of a housemaid, who cared for his 


Even his 
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hurts and put him in bed and sat by him, while I, poy 
myself as small as possible, crept back through the jai 
corridors because I could not keep away. 

All was excitement. The wildest rumors had already 
reached the private part of the building. No one noticed 
me. I crept up the stairs, and for a little while dared 
go no farther. While I waited there people went and 
came. One man, tall and bearded, with a black box or 
case like a big book in his hand, I recognized as a doctor. 


+ 


I softly followed the path that all had taken to No. 3’s 
corridor. I stood still in the doorway for the very excel- 
lent reason that I had lost all power of movement. One 

lance told me the little red stream I had seen creeping 
rom beneath the door of cell No. 3 was gone, the stones 
being still wet from their washing, while a second one 
told me more washing would be required presently. At 
the far end of the hall, on the doce buimath the window, 
was stretched the form of “the gentleman who was going 
to die.”’ His lower limbs were fully clothed, but from the 
upper part of his body they had cut the clothing and he 
was nude. At his feet knelt two men who used all their 
strength in trying to hold him down. At each shoulder 
knelt a man who grasped him by wrist and forearm, and 
with dripping brows bent over him with the same purpose 
in view. The doctor, on his knees, was leaning across 
him, while a step away Charley’s mother stood with her 


face covered with both hands, and each and every one had | 


fearsome bright red stains uponthem. A sudden thought 
came piercing through my dulled brain, a thought that 
brought me near to my undoing. I said, ‘*Can this be 
justice! Are they going to repeat here in this very jail 
the awful act committed on the railroad bridge that 
stormy night?”’ I am certain that a roll of thunder at 
that moment would have killed me outright. As it was, 
my eyes closed, and I had a faint feeling of wonder 
as to whether I was going to fall asleep. Fortunately, I 
heard certain words that dismissed the grotesque fear and 
gave me back a little strength: words of advice, of stern 
command, of argument, and once sobbing words of 
entreaty. But through them almost continuously there 
rose a sound of horror. I thought then, and I have never 
changed the thought since, that it was like the fierce 
growling and snapping of a mad dog. 


+. 


Encouraged by the words | had heard from all, I opened 
my eyes. At that same instant the doctor with a gesture 
of despair raised himself, and | was looking full into the 
awful face of Charles Clarks, murderer and would- 
be suicide. He had attacked the citadel of his life at his 
throat. With an almost ludicrously inadequate weapon 
he had done terrific work, and had almost carried out his 
purpose. He lay there now, that thing to marvel at—a 
fighting Englishman brought to bay. And I, a little, 
shivering child, stood there witness to a savage struggle, 
awful beyond description, and gathered up and let go of 
my apron with the regularity of a mechanical toy, while 
in a whisper I said, and said, and said, perhaps a thou- 
sand times—I do not know—‘‘ Oh, our Father! Oh, our 
Father! Oh, our Father!’’ And one man with a gashed 
throat and veins nearly empty battled madly for death 
against six strong fellow-creatures who fought with equal 
desperation to save him! ‘‘Oh, our Father!’’ Whata 
smile when he heard the doctor say, ‘‘ Chloroform could 
not be brought before tie light had gone.’’ The doctor 
saw, and his face grew like stone, and he said, ‘‘ He shall 
be held! The wounds must be stitched at once !’’ 

He bent again to his attempted work, and instantly the 
ghastly head was jerked this way and that, and there rose 
again the growling and the snapping. ‘The doctor raised 
his head and said coldly, ‘‘Mrs B , you must save us ; 
you must hold his head !’’ 

A cry. rang through the jail, and in an instant No. 3 was 
still. She said, ‘‘I can’t! I can’t!” 

The doctor insisted. ‘‘ Your husband will be a ruined 
man if this prisoner dies before his time. Kneel there !’’ 

She knelt. No. 3 said, in his strange, whistling sort of 
voice, ‘‘ You have been good to me, but do this thing and 
I will curse you here wal bom the place I’m going to.” 

The doctor commanded, ‘‘ Put one hand here, the other 
there, and hold firmly with all your strength!’’ Then as 
five held him the sewing was accomplished, and I turned 
to fly from the hurt I thought the needle might give him, 
and stumbled to my mother’s bed. She was not there ; 
all thought I was safe by little Charley, and I fell upon 
my knees aml went right on muttering ‘‘Oh, our 
Father!’’ until I began to feel very light, and then to 
float, float, and the next I knew it was morning and I was 
very sick, but a maid told me that ‘‘the gentleman who 
was going to die’’ was not dead yet. 


+. 


The attempted suicide caused the greatest confusion 
and excitement both inside and outside the jail. People 
were coming and going at all hours, and the grown-ups 
were more than ever anxious to get us away to the country. 
Mrs. B—— would not leave her husband at such a time, 
so my mother was to take us both the next day. 

Little Goldy-locks never gave up his intention of see- 
ing and saying good-by to the gentleman who was trying 
so hard to die (in his own way). So through tears and 
kisses, and by bringing to bear all his graces of body and 
manner, the little fellow won his way, and just before 
leaving mother led us (dressed for our journey) to the 
cell, and the uncle-turnkey let us in. A nurse crossly 
admonished us all not to talk too much, and then we were 
standing by the bed. At the first sight of the ghastly face 
—the grimly bandaged throat and jaws and brow—the 
little lad gave a cry of terror. But when Mr. No. 3 said 
softly, ‘‘Charley!’’ he ran and swarmed up the bed with 
legs and arms, crying, ‘‘Oh, dear, dear Mr. No. 3! I 
fought it wasn’t you! Who hurted you? My papa will 
find out and he will put the man in a cell, and we won’t 
never go and see ’im, never !”’ 

Then being told he must not talk so loud and that he 
must hurry, he said very earnestly, as he brought from his 
pocket a small red wad, ‘‘ Here, Mr. No. 3, here’s my 
wed stocking; I got it my ownse’f for you. If your 
froat should get sore, like you said, you dess put it on at 
night and you'll come all well in the morning—dess like 

i he 

A smile parted the man’s white lips as he said, ‘‘ Thank 
you, my boy—I may try it—though I suppose—hemp 
would suit—my case—better than wool.”’ 

All this time his eyes had gone past Charley and were 
on me. 


whispered ‘‘ Good-by,”’ and as Charley was taken down 





My mother noticed it, and now he hurriedly ° 
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he motioned to have me lifted up into his place. Then 
in a whispering voice he said to my mother, ‘* You think 
—it strange—eh, well !—it’s because she is—so wonderfully 
like—my child—my only one—my Annie. It’s marvelous 
—the likeness. It’s not that they both—have that same— 
par pe. length of hair—the same wide, gray-blue eyes 
—the same tricks—of manner and movement—even to 
that habit of standing—with hands behind the back— 
ently pulling at the two great braids. But it’s the voice. 
’ve been ready—to swear at times—that my wife—had 
broken her vow—and had brought—Annie to see me. 
And though I starve—for the sight of her—until at times 
I’m almost mad—I’d kill my wife—if she brought—the 
child here—to know my shame. And this little one—is 
so like her—so like and yet so different—for Annie loves 
me—while this child——’”’ 

I felt my face flame with hot blood, for my mother did 
not know I had been told of the murder, and I was 
frightened, but he went on gently, ‘‘ Ah, well, there is no 
reason why this one should—-love me—a stranger.”’ 

The nurse exclaimed, ‘‘ Too much talk.”’ 


* 


Mother moved toward the door, but Charley broke 
from her and once more climbed up on the bed. ‘‘I have 
dess one ’ticular thing to say, dess one!’’ he pleaded, 
and he stooped to whisper to the sick man, ‘‘ Dear, dear 
Mr. No. 3—try to get well—and—and—I know you don’t 
like the preacher man, but I know my own night ‘prays’ 
my ownse’f, and when I say ‘our soul to keep’ I'll say 
‘your soul to keep,’ too, every time !”’ 

And Clarks groaned, ‘‘ For God’s sake take him away !’’ 
and Goldy-locks put his clean, sweet, little pink lips lov- 
ingly to those sin-stained, fever-parched ones and said 
‘*Good-by, good-by!’’ and slid down and ran and hid 
his tears in the folds of my mother’s dress. 

I moved to leave the bed, but he laid a detaining hand 
lightly upon me. I shivered, and looking up I met his 
gaze and was held by it. It was pleading—commanding, 
almost compelling. I understood him perfectly, and | 
tried hard to break away from that controlling glance, but 
all in vain, until a dimness came across his eyes and slow 
tears gathered there. Then I wrenched my eyes from his 
and hung my head and whispered, ‘‘Good-by.’’ As my 
mother called me I slid off the bed to go to her, but the 
hoarse whisper came, “ Little torment!’’ and I stopped. 
Again, ‘‘ Dear little torment!” and foolishly I looked at 
him, and for the last time our struggle was renewed, and 
now I had to resist not only his pleading, but that of 
something within me that said, ‘‘ Think of his little 
daughter who cannot tell him good-by, and kiss him for 
her sake.’’ Almost I yielded—and then—the homesick 
friend, the bridge, the knife, and I threw back my head 
violently and exclaimed, ‘‘No! No! I can’t! but——’”’ 
and I laid my little hand against his lips. He took it 
zently, gently, and sighing heavily he kissed it, palm and 
yack, and every dimple, including the tiny one in my 
wrist, and every finger-tip, and then said under his breath, 
as it were, ‘‘Good-by, Fiitle maid who knows her own 
mind,’’ and as the key was turning in the lock after we 


‘had gone from the cell exit we heard him give a husky 


laugh and say, ‘‘She’s got a will—it’s stronger than 
mine—for, mind you, she never kissed me!”’ 


+ 


And that was our last sight of ‘‘ the gentleman who was 
going to die,’’ because that bright day, when Charley and 
I were out making the acquaintance of a very remarkable 
calf—remarkable because its forequarters were mild and 
gentle, while its hindquarters stung like an adder—and 
we were about to play marketing, and we both had a 
desire to purchase the love uarters of the calf, and as we 
never quarreled we drew lots for choice, while the calf 
slowly chewed up our market basket—and at that very 
moment, in the city, Goldy-lock’s beloved “‘ Mr. No. 3”’ 
was heading a procession to the scaffold with many a 
jest about the “ blue funk”’ he said the men were in about 
him. He remarked their pale faces and trembling hands, 
and actually encouraged and advised them, himself direct- 
ing the proper placing of the fatal knot. Then with 
alert, springy step, bright eye and cheerful voice he 
mounted the scaffold, stepped with quick obedience upon 
the trap, and was hurled out of this world into—what? 

White and cold and silent his wife removed her coffined 
dead, and when we returned ‘‘the gentleman who was 
going to die’’ had died. He was gone, and his cell and 
corridor knew him no more. 





ACCEPTING FAVORS GRACEFULLY 
By Edith Webster 


HERE are a great many friendships ruined by the 
unwillingness on one side or the other to accept 
favors. Two schoolgirl friends united by many 
congenial ties are forced apart because the poorer 

one foolishly thinks that she should make some return 
for the pretty gifts, the party invitations, the tickets to 
concerts or matinées which her friend loves to remember 
her with. She knows that she is unable to make any 
return, so refuses the good times, and by doing so not 
only deprives her friend of the keenest delight, but her- 
self of many opportunities for pleasure, and the family 
circle at home of the recital of the fresh and novel expe- 
riencé which contact with the world outside of her home 
would surely bring her. 

Favors are of many sorts. It sometimes happens that 
a wealthy woman may wish to send a girl to college, to 
help her in her music, to encourage her in her desire for an 
art education ; she may give her books, take her out with 
her and give her opportunities for hearing great artists. 
When a girl has such favors offered her she should 
accept them gracefully, and with a clear conscience. The 
favors are not all on one side ; her bright face and enthu- 
siastic appreciation mean much to the woman who is 
fortunate enough to be able to dispense favors. 

Do not, then, let any of us be afraid to accept favors, 
and do not let the offer of them spoil our friendship with 
the would-be givers. Rather let us pass them along: ! 
flowers are sent us let us share them with others; if 
books are given us let us send any duplicates we may have 
to others less fortunate. We cannot all afford to give 
lavishly, but we can all afford to be thoughtfully generous. 























OLLAND looked out over the shining lake and 
then at the young girl beside him, in her 
long black gown and severe mortar-board, 
and smiled incredulously and wonderingly. 

**It’s a scene out of ‘The Princess,’ isn’t 
it?’’ he hazarded at length. 

The girl smiled in turn. 

‘* And there goes by ‘the shallop oar’d to a low song,’ 

you remember?’’ she said, as a light boat gracefully 

glided off from the shore. 

Holland turned his head a little more to the left. 

‘Oh, yes,’”’ he said ; ‘it’s very well done, and as a man 
I feel that at any moment my life may pay the forfeit for 
my indiscretion—or I would feel so if it were not for all 
those thousands of other men down there who seem to 
be having a most enjoyable 
time without a fear of the 
Princess’ wrath.”’ 

Miss Ellsworth smiled 
again, and then silence once 
more fell upon them as they 
leaned far over the back of 
the rustic bench watching 
the scene below them. And 
it was a very pretty and a 
very interesting sight they 
looked upon. As Holland 
had said, it was more like 
some beautiful stage setting 
for ‘‘The Princess’’ than 
anything real and of the nine- 
teenth century. Across the 
long lake the sinking sun 
was burning a_ glittering 
track, leaving in shadow the 
slopes of the hills upon each 
side. In quiet, sheltered 
curves of the water one could 
just make out by the waning 
light the closed lily buds and 
the dark, floating leaves, 
while overhead the stars and 
a pale crescent moon were 
just beginning to show in 
the gray of the sky. 


. 


In the big college build- 
ings, looming up imposing 
and picturesque in the dusk, 
the ‘‘ college lights began to 
glitter firefly-like.’”’ On the 
bend of the shore, between 
the boathouse and the hill 
from which Holland and 
Miss Ellsworth surveyed the 
scene, an immense number 
of people surged back and 
forth, crowding down upon 
the little beach or back on to 
the sward among the trees, 
past the fountain, to the cam- 
pus or boathouse. Every 
now and then the suppressed 
murmur of the crowd, or 
some ‘‘class cheer’’ in mo- 
notonously musical treble, 
would rise high and then die 
away. Students, unmistak- 
able either by cap and gown, 
or by that quiet air of pro- 
prietorship and ease which 
marked them as belonging 
to the place, stood around 
laughing and talking with 
their friends, or could be seen 
dashing after bewildered- 
looking visitors, or inspect- 
ing anxiously every fresh 
group of arrivals. Here and 
there in the crowd one caught 
sight of distinguished faces, 
people who could be easily 
followed as they moved 
about by the silence and 
curious looks in their wake. 





Suddenly Miss _ Ellsworth 
touched Holland lightly on DRAWN BY GEORGE WRIGHT 
the arm. 


‘Look !”’ she said, and at 

the same instant the crowd 
on the shore broke into an 
enthusiastic cheer, and there 
was much clapping of hands 
and pounding of canes on the little docks. Holland 
-looked in the direction Miss Ellsworth had indicated and 
Saw a very picturesque sight. Over the brow of the hill, 
treading the tender green grass, winding their way in stately 
procession, came the crews, their class colors, white and 
gold, crimson and apple green, showing bravely in the 
soft, gray light. Holland turned to the girl beside him. 

“ Well,”’ he said at length, doubtfully ; ‘‘I am glad that 
you, at least, are real. I expect the rest of all this to 
disappear at any moment.” 

Miss Ellsworth laughed in a pleased way. 

It is pretty,” she said; ‘‘ but I hardly expected an 
Englishman to so fully appreciate it.’’ ; 

A great many other people seem to appreciate it,” 
observed Holland seriously. 

Yes,” assented the girl. ‘Some one told me, just 
before we came up here, that about seven thousand 
people had come out, and that it took fifteen special cars 
to bring them.” 


“Would you mind 


this explaining to an Englishman why 
S ce 


} ceremony is called ‘float’?” inquired Holland 
Politely after a moment’s pause. 

Simply because the boats float. We are not allowed 
to race—to try for speed ; and, indeed, I don’t know that 
we could attain any great amount of it even if we tried,”’ 
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said the girl, laughing frankly. ‘‘ But at least we can 
have style and correct methods, and any amount of exer- 
cise and pleasure out of it. The crews are coached very 
seriously—see! there goes the boat with the coaches 
in it now! and instead of racing, the boats will just go 
out to the middle of the lake and hold together and float 
while the crews sing. You will see it is very pretty— 
much prettier, indeed, and quite as sensible a performance, 
as your ‘bumping races.’ Ah, there they go now!”’ 
With a little quiver a long, light outrigger shot into the 
lake, and with a few quick strokes of the rowers was sent 
far over the water. One after the other the boats swam 
gracefully out from the cool shadow of the boathouse, 
and after a great deal of preliminary rowing back and 
forth, and much pardonable display of prowess on the 





“FOR A FEW MOMENTS BOTH SAT 


SILENT, 


part of conscious and elated crews, they came together, 


and the singing began. In the still evening air the voices 
sounded wonderfully pretty and fresh, and some of the 
songs had a touch of sadness in them, but the greater 
number of them were exceedingly spirited and very amus- 
ing, and were received with cheers and much laughter, 
or with good-natured jeers from those they guyed. 


od 


Holland looked interestedly ahead of him. 

‘It is all wonderfully pretty,’’ he said at length. ‘I 
suppose it would strike any one that way. You can 
imagine how much more beautiful it seems tome. The 
contrast between this and six months at Seoul 

Miss Ellsworth turned quickly toward him. 

‘Ah! I knew you had been in Corea. Tell me about 
your life there. It must have been very interesting.’’ 

But Holland shook his head. 

“I assure you there is nothing worth the telling, Miss 
Ellsworth,’ he said decidedly. He had all the true 
Briton’s dislike of talking about himself and aversion to 
exerting himself conversationally, and yet he could have 
told a great deal that would have been interesting to 
the girl with him. His Corean experience had been 
but one of the many he had crowded into his thirty-six 
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years of life. Perhaps it was this wide experience, or 
the gray in his hair at the temples, or a certain grave 
cordiality of manner, which made him appear to the girl 
much older than he was and very likable. It seemed to 
her that she had never known a man like this one—she 
had known very few indeed, and of the two she knew 
best—her father and brother—the one was indeed little 
more than a stranger to her, and the other had repelled 
and mortified her until absolutely .there was not the 
slightest love nor sympathy existing between them. 


+ 


She rarely spoke of her brother. He had little share 
or influence in her life. But it had taken all the nobility of 
her nature to keep her from hating him, and she was pro- 
foundly glad that at last she felt perfect indifference for 
him: that his neglect and selfishness and unfriendliness 
could not hurt her any more. She was too young yet for 
it to have affected her life seriously. She tried to forget 
it, and ina great measure she succeeded. On the death of 
her mother, and when she was but a little thing, her father 
had shut himself away from every one, seemingly deter- 
mined to have nothing further to do with the affairs of the 
world. This aloofness had only become more marked as 
the estrangement between himself and his son increased, 
and as rumors of the younger 
man’s career came slowly to 
his ears. What disappoint- 
ment and mortification he 
felt—if he felt any—he never 
showed to any one. Appar- 
ently it was none of his 
affair. He seemed to feel 
neither responsibility nor 
interest in the boy. 

For his daughter he evinced 
no more affection or anxiety 
than for his son. She was 
brought up by his sister, was 
sent to school, and afterward 
to college at her own request, 
and that was all. The sum- 
mer before he had taken her 
abroad for a few months, 
and it was at Inverness, 
where her brother had joined 
them, that she had met 
Holland and his sister, a 
very beautiful young English 
girl. After her return to 
America she had incident- 
ally learned from one of her 
father’s infrequent letters 
during the winter that her 
brother had again seen Miss 
Holland at Rome, and that 
Holland himself had gone 
to Corea, 

The young girl had liked 
Holland very much; she 
instinctively felt that he was 
a man she could have made 
a friend of, whose good 
opinion she would value 
highly. And soshe was very 
glad that his hurried trip to 
America had given her the 
opportunity of seeing him 
again, although she won- 
dered a good deal that on 
such a slight acquaintance he 
should have taken the trouble 
to come out to see her. It 
occurred to her several times, 
in a vague way, during the 
afternoon that he would offer 
some explanation of his visit. 


* 


As for Holland, he was 
very glad that he had gone 
to see Miss Ellsworth. The 
sight of a girls’ college on 
one of the gala days of the 
academic year struck him as 
being most picturesque and 
interesting. He was much 
astonished and pleased to 
find that his ideas of women’s 
colleges, vague and poetical, 
and taken’ chiefly from 
Tennyson’s “ Princess,’’ ap- 
proximated, in quite a won- 
derful way, the real thing. 
Miss Ellsworth, too, inter- 
ested him greatly. There 
was a self-poise and mag- 
netism about the girl which 
attracted him strongly, and 
he was distinctly pleased 
that, unlike the majority of 
American girls he had met, 
she was not oppressively 
pretty, although her face did 
not lack good looks by any means. It was distinguished 
chiefly by an expression of nobility and sincerity, and 
by the perfectly shaped mouth and clear, honest eyes. 

jut her figure was her great beauty. In spite of the ugly 
‘college gown” Holland could see how tall and athletic 
the young girl was, and how easily and lightly she moved. 
He instinctively thought of Meredith’s ‘* Diana.’’ Then 
he tried to remember something from ‘‘ The Princess”’ 
that would describe her and keep her in the poetical set- 
ting he had made for her, and as he looked at the sincere 
eyes under their level brows the words came to him: 
“ And all her thoughts as fair within her eyes, 

As bottom agates seem to wave and float 

In crystal currents of clear morning seas.” 

‘‘T am sure, Miss Ellsworth,’’ he said diffidently after 
a moment’s pause, ‘‘ that you can tell me much more that 
is interesting than I can tell you.’?” He wished she would 
talk. He was curious to know if she were as interesting as 
she looked. 

“Your college lite, for example. It’s an undiscovered 
country tome. I can't imagine what it is like. If it is all 
as pleasant as this He glanced down at the scene of 
life and color below. Miss Ellsworth laughed. 

‘‘Well, it isn’t,’’ she said. ‘‘This is the obverse of 
the medal with the conqueror’s head and the laurel 
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wreath on view. There is the reverse, too, with its seri- 
ous inscription and the dates and no fine -decorations. 
That is saved for us. We make a point of ony the 
world our frivolous side every now and then, and keep 
the examinations and daily grind for ourselves. I am 
afraid we are like some artists and authors who give the 
world very conscientious work, and yet when one meets 
them in society one is astonished to find that they have 
assumed a very frivolous manner and pretend not to take 
themselves seriously at all.”’ 

Holland turned for a moment to look at the boats 
below. A bright calcium light had just been thrown on 
them and the effect was very pretty. 

**Do you mean by that that you take yourselves very 
seriously ?’’ he inquired gravely after a moment of silence. 

Miss Ellsworth threw up her head. 

**Why not?” she said argumentatively. ‘‘We surely 
ought todo so. And, indeed, I think most of us do. | 
do not mean," she went on hastily, ‘‘ that we all imagine 
ourselves to be very learned, or very interesting, or des- 
tined for any great ends. But as a rule college life does 
make us a little more serious, a little bit better, a little 
more severe with ourselves than we would be without it.”’ 


So 


She paused thoughtfully. ‘‘It would be a great pity if 
it did not—four years of separation from one’s agin a the 
loss of early friendships, the growth away from what one 
has known——”’ She hesitated and looked down at the 
boats below and at the crowd upon the shore, and then 
she went on rather deprecatingly : 

‘*I know that to you we are only girls, young, inexpe- 
rienced girls, and that toa man of action our lives appear 
insignificant, empty of opportunities, but indeed it is not 
quite so. There are girls down there’’—she threw her 
hand toward the moving knots of students—‘‘ who are 
‘men and women for brains,’ who are making themselves 
day by day more sincere, more honest, more helpful : 
who are capable of a great sacrifice or heroic action.” 

Holland smiled slightly at the girl's enthusiasm, but it 
was a very kindly smile. 

I can easily believe what you say,’’ he said. 

Miss Ellsworth looked at him keenly. 

‘*No, you are only saying that to be polite; you do 
not believe it in the least,’’ she said disa pointedly. 
** You are one of the men who hold that a girl is quite as 
well off without a college education, and you are very 
glad that your sister did not go to college. Perhaps you 
are even worse, and think it is only a ‘ pose’—something 
we enjoy because it is comparatively new, and of which 
we will soon tire.”’ 

*‘Indeed you mistake me,’’ expostulated Holland ear- 
nestly. ‘‘I am quite prepared to believe that college life 
does for a girl what you say it does—that life in this minia- 
ture world is a fine preparation for the real world.”’ 

The girl shook her head as if only half believing him. 

**You do not know us,”’ she said eagerly. ‘‘ You can- 
not know the daily trials and temptations of a college 
gil, nor how bravely she is learning to meet them, nor 

ow much restraint and sincerity her nature is capable 
of.” She glanced up laughingly at Holland’s §sensi- 
tive, grave face. ‘‘We aren’t conceited, you know—just 
extremely glad that the college girl is really something to 
be moderately proud of, and we know our limitations and 
shortcomings as well as anybody. Only give us our 
dues. We try to be honest—sometimes I am afraid we 
rather carry it to an extreme.”’ 

She stopped and leaned over to catch the burst of 
applause and laughter following on the last notes of a 
song which came up from below. 

‘As it is a scene out of ‘The Princess’ I will give you 
another quotation,’’ she said, laughing a little: 

*** Our weakness somehow shapes the shadow, Time; 
But in the shadow we will work, and mould 
The woman to the fuller day.’”’ 

Holland looked at the girl for a moment. 

** You cannot tell me any good of woman that I would 
not believe,”’ he said, gravely bowing to her. 
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Miss Ellsworth looked up quickly with a little touch of 
impatience. 

“Oh, now I know in what category to place you. 
Men are always of two minds about women. ‘They either 
put us upon pedestals and endow us with an unnatural 
amount of goodness, or they treat us as children and 
laugh at our foibles and weaknesses.”’ 

The Englishman smiled protestingly, but the young 
girl swept on: 

‘It has always puzzled me—this attitude of most men 
toward women. Why can’t you see how much alike we 
are? If there is any great difference it is in our faults. 
Our attempts to do good I am sure are ridiculously alike. 
But you seem to think we have a different code of honor 
—in some way we are made to feel that while a great deal 
is expected of us in certain directions, in others much is 
forgiven us and overlooked and made light of because 
we are women. There are some things—l hardly know 
how to express it—which women can do with impunity 
and which a man would hold as dishonorable if done by 
aman. I am not even sure that you would always com- 
mend us for doing what you yourselves would know to 
be right. It is hard to generalize about a thing like that 
because then we seem to express and mean a great deal 
too much. I may be mistaken. I do not know the world 
yet, but that is the way it seems tome now. And some 
of it may be true. There are certain things about which 
we feel that you are more honorable than we are. At 
least we like to think so—to attribute noble motives to 
you. And apart from the question of learning, if there 
is one thing college is teaching us it is, in our relations 
with each other, to approach more nearly that standard 
of honor we call yours, to make us franker, larger- 
hearted, free from certain distinctively feminine faults, to 
make us, as I said, ‘more sincere, more honest, capable 
of a great sacrifice or heroic actions.’ ”’ 

She had spoken confidently and with elation, but when 
she looked at Holland she turned away dissatisfiedly. 

** You look very skeptical,’ she said. 

Holland shook his head. 

“If I am skeptical,” he said soberly, ‘‘it is because I 
am rather doubtful whether there are many people in the 
whole wide world who are sincere and honest and capa- 
ble of a great sacrifice and heroic action. It seems just 
a little optimistic, doesn’t it, to expect to find a great 
many here right in one spot? I have seen a few such— 
men tried by danger or sickness or misfortune——”’ 
stopped and looked at the girl apologetically, as if beg- 
ging her pardon for doubting her faith and enthusiasm. 
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*“‘Oh, I do not mean candidates for the Victoria 
Cross or the Legion of Honor, or anything like that,” 
explained Miss Ellsworth. ‘‘l was thinking more of 
things that might be done any day, things that are seem- 
ingly insignificant, but are really important, and which are 
difficult and distressing to do—things for a woman to 
accomplish to set things straight.”’ 

Her voice dropped and she looked thoughtfully out 
over the now dark lake.’ ‘‘ We are being taught not to 
let things slip by us, but to think and act if necessary, 
and at any cost. And we are capable of it,’’ she added 
proudly and confidently. 

Holland looked at her a little sadly. 

‘*And you think you will always be ready to act, 
always be sure of the right and wrong, that you will not 
hold back to let things go their way? It is not easy to 
always do one’s duty—sometimes it is hard to know what 
it is—there are doubts and perplexities——’’ he spoke as 
if to himself. The girl’s clear eyes were fixed on him 
with a troubled look. 

** But I believe you are capable of a great deal,’’ he 
said in a brighter tone. ‘‘I am sure you will always do 
what is right, and at any cost. will you not?’’ 

‘*I think so—I thought so,’’ said the girl confusedly. 
‘*You make me doubt myself,’’ she added protestingly. 

‘* Heaven forbid that I should do that!’’ said Holland 
earnestly. ‘‘ And it is right that you should be brave and 
confident,’’ he went on kindly. ‘‘ Distrust and discour- 
agement will come with the years. It is very difficult. 
When one looks back there are more cowardly than 
brave actions to think of. I have known heroes who 
had a lifetime of regrets. Duty comes in so many ways, 
and it is so easy to shirk it or misunderstand it, or thrust 
it away out of sight. But when one, even untried, is as 
courageous and as honest as I am sure you are——’”’ 

The girl suddenly put up her hand. 

**Don’t,”’ she said “ie ‘Don’t make me feel 
worse than I already feel. hat must you think of me? 
Of my self-confidence, my vanity?’’ 

She turned her head away, overcome with a realization 
of how utterly untried she was, how unproved was her 
belief in herself. She felt keenly humiliated. She would 
have liked this man to think well of her, and instead, 
with his wide experience and knowledge of life, he must 
think her childishly boastful, ridiculously confident. 
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For a few moments both sat silent, looking out at the 
last of the pretty scene below. The singing had ceased 
and the guests were moving away. The boats floated 
nearer the shore; silently they broke apart at length and 
were swallowed up by the shadows of the boathouse. 

Miss Ellsworth rose suddenly and held out her hand 
to Holland. 

‘It is all over. We must go,’”’ she said. ‘‘ But before 
we do | want to say that you have taught me a lesson and 
that I thank you. You have shown me just how vain 
and inexperienced and overconfident I am. And if ever 
I do one good deed, ever once ‘set things straight,’ ever 
really do my duty at some great cost to myself, I shall 
think of you and thank you for it.”’ 

Holland looked at her earnest face. 

‘‘T am sure you will do whatever is right, but I shall 
expect no thanks,”’ he said simply. 

They stopped for a moment on the top of the hill to 
take another last look at the lake and deserted shores. 
In the semi-darkness they could see, indistinctly, moving 
figures here and there, and the domelike top of the boat- 
house and the little white boats at their docks, and nearer, 
coming up the campus, three girls arm in arm, and could 
catch the refrain of one of the boating songs as they san 
it under their breath, with every now and then a laug 
and a word to each other breaking the tune. 

‘* By-the-way,”’ said Holland, suddenly turning to Miss 
Ellsworth, ‘‘I have not asked you how your brother is, 
nor when you heard from him.” 

As the girl looked quickly at him she could see in the 
half-light that he was looking at her intently—with an 
expression on his face as if he expected her to under- 
stand just why he had spoken of her brother. In her 
own confusion she could not think connectedly or clearly. 
She was very proud, and she would have done a great 
deal to keep a stranger from suspecting the entire indif- 
ference which her brother had always shown for her. 
She hardly knew how, in the face of such a direct ques- 
tion, to conceal the fact that she had never so much as 
received a letter from him in her life. 

“IT have not heard—he seldom writes—it is possible 
you know better than I,’’ she stumbled on, feeling that 
Holland was looking at her in astonishment. ‘I heard 
that he had seen your sister in Rome at Easter.’’ 

‘Yes; at Easter, and a great many other times, I 
fancy,’’ said Holland lightly. .‘‘I was not there, of 
course, but from her letters I imagine they must have 
seen a great deal of each other.”’ 

He turned toward Miss Ellsworth again, smiling mean- 
ingly and as if he expected her to say something. The 
girl looked up at him suddenly, startled by his manner 
and by the thought which had come into her mind. The 
shock of surprise kept her silent for a moment. 

**Do you mean that they are in love with each other ?’’ 
she asked at length slowly. 


‘*They seem to be very fond of each other. I thought, 


- of course, you knew or suspected,’’ Holland replied. 
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The girl turned away. ‘‘ How should I know?”’ she 
said briefly. Holland glanced at her in surprise. It 
seemed to him strange that she had not heard of it, and 
he was a little offended by her manner. He was also 
sorry that he had mentioned the affair—he would have 
preferred that she should hear it from her own people. 

‘After all,” he said coldly, ‘‘they are not exactly 
engaged. I have not yet formally given my consent. 
You know I am my sister’s guardian ; she is very young 
and I have seen so little of your brother——”’ he stopped 
and sent a little stone spinning down the side of the hill 
with a blow of his stick. ‘‘I had to make this trip to see 
about some mining interests in Colorado, and I told them 
I would wait until I returned to settle it all finally. I 
shall see your father on my way West,’’ he added. 

Miss Ellsworth shivered slightly. 

‘It is all very unexpected and—very delightful,’’ she 
said in a conventional tone. ‘‘It is getting cold out here, 
isn’t it? Suppose we go in—they will be singing boating 
songs in ‘The Centre,’ and afterward there will be a 
reception. You mustn’t miss any of it.’’ 

She tried to speak lightly, but she herself could hear 
how expressionless her voice sounded. They turned to 
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walk up the broad driveway, the young girl trying des- 
perately to break the silence which had fallen upon them. 
But so many thoughts rushed into her mind that she felt 
utterly overwhelmed, unable to say a word. She was 
miserably conscious how singular her silence and behav- 
iour must seem to Holland. 

**| did not know—of course I am glad—and she is 
so beautiful,’’ she hazarded at length with evident effort. 

“Yes; isn’t she beautiful!’’ Holland’s voice had a 
deep ring of tenderness in it. ‘And she is the dearest 
girl in the world. She seems like a child to me. | 
am sixteen years older than she is and as fond of her as | 
can possibly be, but I sometimes think I have not been a 
very good brother to her.’’ He looked anxiously at Miss 
Ellsworth. ‘‘I] have been away from her so much, 
traveling and knocking about. | ought to have looked 
after her more, I fear. She has no one but myself, really. 
Her happiness is the greatest object of my life now.’’ 
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Miss Ellsworth looked straight before her and held her 
lips tightly pressed together. There was a mist before 
her eyes, but she walked on steadily. Holland was so pre- 
occupied with his own thoughts that he scarcely noticed 
the young girl’s unresponsiveness. 

‘She seems perfectly happy. I believe it would break 
her heart if I did not give my consent to her engagement. 
She knows very well that | will not refuse it though, so | 
fancy she is not making herself very unhappy over it.’’ 
He looked smilingly toward Miss Ellsworth. 

** Yes, of course,’’ she answered confusedly. 

‘Your brother seems to be a very handsome, fine fel- 
low,”’ continued Holland interestedly. ‘* Theoretically I 
don’t approve of an English girl marrying an American, 
any more than you approve of an American girl marrying 
an Englishman,’’ he ran on, looking laughingly at Miss 
Ellsworth and throwing back his head. ‘‘ But there are 
exceptions, of course, and he is one of them, I suppose.” 

Miss Ellsworth smiled and passed her handkerchief 
over her lips. Fortunately it was so dark that she knew 
Holland could not see how pale she was. But she felt 
compelled to speak for fear he should notice her silence. 

“After all, the essential thing is that the two people 
most concerned should be congenial, I suppose. Nothing 
else matters very much.” 

**I suppose not,”’ returned Holland. “At any rate, my 
sister holds that theory. She seems to think they are very 
congenial indeed, and that absolutely nothing else is of 
any consequence. From her description of Ellsworth 
and the little I have seen of him I can understand just 
how ‘congenial’ he appears to her. But you ought to 
know much better than | how happy he will make her.’’ 

Miss Ellsworth felt Holland’s eyes on her. She smiled 
again perfunctorily, and having done so she had the sen- 
sation of having deliberately lied. She felt inexpressively 
relieved that they were very near the college buildings. 
At the entrance she turned abruptly toward Holland. 

** You say you will be back in two weeks ?’’ she asked. 

“Yes ; without fail.”’ 

**Promise to see me before you sail. I shall be here 
until then and would like very much to see you again. 
You can stop, can you not?’’ She spoke anxiously. 

‘*Of course,’’ said Holland readily, somewhat surprised 
by her earnestness. ‘‘And you must know I shall be 
delighted to do so. We ought to know each other better 
now,”’ he said cordially. 


(CONCLUSION IN SEPTEMBER JOURNAL) 





IVY POISON AND ITS CURE 
By Mrs. A. M. Huntington 


@4 5 OISON IVY grows over trees and fences and 
: runs over walls and along the ground. It 
may be distinguished by its brown, hairy-like 
stem, its three leaves (in clusters) and white 
berries. It is also known as the poison oak ; 
4 sometimes it takes the form of a bush and 
other times that of a vine. The poison ivy 
and the poison sumach are utterly unlike in appearance, 
but both belong to the same general order—rhus. 

The poison sumach grows in swampy places, and is 
known also as poison dogwood and poison alder. It 

rows from six to twenty-five feet in height, in shrub- 
ike form, and the foliage consists of about five pairs of 
opposite and terminal leaflets. It can always be recog- 
nized in the fall by its color and white berries. ; 

Ivy poison is very painful; first the skin is very itchy, 
then red and swollen, eventually breaking into blisters. 
The face often swells so much that the eyes are closed. 

Having described the plants and told how to detect the 
poison, I append a number of receipts for the latter’s cure 
when the poison is in its first stages : 


Bathe the affected parts with a saturated solution of baking 
soda (bicarbonate of sodium) in water that is warm—not 
hot, as that changes the soda into washing soda; or 

Bathe with warm water and soap—good, pure soap; or 

Bathe with alum curds: a tablespoonful of powdered alum to 
a pint of milk; or ; 

Bathe with weak ammonia water: one part aqua ammonia 
to five parts of water; or ’ 

Bathe with carbonate of sodium: one ounce to half a pint of 
water, or sulphite of sodium or chlorinated soda in same 
quantity to same amount of water; or ; 

Bathe with lead-water and laudanum in equal parts, or with 
witch hazel added ; or 

Bathe with half an ounce of phenol sodique diluted in three 
ounces of water; or . 

Bathe with one ounce of glycerite of carbolic acid diluted 
with eight ounces of water; or : 

Bathe the affected parts with a two per cent. solution of 
creoline. 


In the later stages, when the inflammation is great and 
blisters appear— 


Use sassafras bark tea: two ounces of bark to a pint of hot 
water. Let it soak a few hours, and bathe, while it is 


warm, the affected parts; or 

Oak bark tea used in the same way as the above; or. 

Paint the blister with fluid extract of serpentaria, being care- 
ful not to get the extract near the eyes; or eae 

Break the blister, if not already broken, by pricking, and 
drop, with _ or dropper, solution of subsulphate of iron, 
full strengt 


, into the blister. 
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[Author of ‘A Beautiful Alien,” ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,” ‘‘ The Violet,” etc.] 


*PART V—CHAPTER IX 


HE next morning Gilbert wrote a note 
to Miss Brevard, saying that, although 
her portrait was done, he would be 
better pleased to keep it a little 
longer, that it might ive perfectly, 
and be varnished and framed before 
it was seen. He added that under 
those conditions it would appear to 
the best advantage, and the lady for 
whom it had been painted could then 
decide whether she cared to have it 
or not, and she, as well as her mother, 

could decide whether they wished it to be exhibited at the 

spring exhibition. He was, in ali things, he said, quite 
subject to their wishes in the matter. 

The tone of his note was cool and distant, and her 
reply to it was icy. The very curves of the flowing 
hand seemed to put him at a distance. She merely 
said that her mother and herself complied with his 
suggestions, and thanked him, in her aunt’s name also, 
for the privileges offered in his note. 

In this way two things were gained. He postponed 
the painful moment of considering this portrait from a 
money standpoint—a thing he shrank from keenly—and 
he also secured the dear privilege of keeping it a little 
longer near him. 

Ah, how he loved it! How he stood before it, knelt 
before it, steeped in the sweetness of its beauty! He 
had painted it in the ardor of his soul, when he still 
clung to the belief that, in spite of the surface worldliness 
of this woman, she was deep and true and loving in the 
recesses of her heart, but since the revelation of herself, 
which she had made in that late interview, he reluctantly 
let go this hope. Reason and manliness and simple 
good sense forbade him to entertain it. 

_Another great shock to him had been her point of 
view in art, which to such a passionate idealist as he 
was almost as serious a barrier between them as even 
her cold repulse of him had been. 
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Well, the plain and simple course for him was to face 

the thing with courage, and conquer the feeling that he 
had so long fostered in his fond, mistaken heart. In 
doing this his greatest help was in his letters to and from 
Miss Vinton. 
__In every word she wrote to him a deeper, fuller, more 
illuminating comprehension and sympathy seemed _ to 
appear. In their theories and conceptions of art they 
were absolutely agreed, and they discussed these things 
on paper with a pleasure to poor Gilbert’s wounded 
heart that was comfort and balm indeed ! 

Occasionally he saw Judith Brevard, but her manner 
to him was chilling to the last degree. A cold bow, « 
concise answer to some tentatively put question, were all 
he ever got from her. It was only too evident that his 
Sin of presumption was to be visited on him with a 
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*“ A Heaven-Kissing Hill’? was begun inthe April Journal. 


severity in contradiction to her agreement to overlook it. 
Meantime the picture was his—to gloat upon in long, 
dreary hours when he felt himself more than ever alone, 
since the companionship of his ideal of her was gone. 

His great resource against the pangs of this loneliness 
was Miss Vinton, and by degrees he forced his thoughts 
away from the other object and into a deeper acknowl- 
edgment of all he owed to this large-hearted, intellectual 
woman, who cared for him so unselfishly, comprehended 
him so entirely, and clung to him with an interest and 
devotion that no one else had ever shown. 

Gilbert had always longed for the blessings of home 
and marriage; he passionately needed sympathy and 
incentive in his art. What better could he do, he asked 
himself, than try to win this splendid woman for his 
wife. The very fact that she was probably a little 
older than himself was, he considered, a point in her 
favor. She would not, therefore, ask nor expect such 
ardent love, such supreme concentration of feeling as he 
had it in him to offer to one woman alone—the one who 
spurned it! 

In due course the time for the exhibition came, and 
there his picture was hung on the line. Its success was 
almost overwhelming to him. Part of it, of course, he 
owed to the fact of Miss Brevard’s reputation as a beauty, 
and social prestige, but there was much more than that. 
Mrs. Sterrett, the befurred lady whom he had met on his 
first call at the Brevards’, engaged him at once to paint 
her in her sables, and left the matter of his price unques- 
tioned. This was the first of many such orders, and it 
would have taken a more pessimistic man than Gilbert 
not to see that his fortune was made. 
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At the exhibition one day he met Judith Brevard, and 
his heart kindled with the hope that here, at least, where 
his picture was the big success, and she, as the original of 
it, was more than usually noticed and admired, she might 
give him some little sign of kindness! But her manner 
was more distant than it had ever been, as if, he imagined, 
she were afraid that he might presume upon the circum- 
stances and take too familiar an attitude toward her, in 
this public place, among her fashionable friends ! 

Whether this were in her mind or not he so interpreted 
her distant manner, as .he simply bowed to her and 
passed on. 

That evening he got a note from Mr. Brevard, saying 
briefly that his sister-in-law was more than delighted with 
the picture, and that she had instructed him to offer a 
payment of three thousand dollars for it. 

For a beginner, like himself, the sum was enormous, 
but money had never been of great importance to this 
rare individual, and now, coming as it did, when all his 
higher and sweetest hopes were dashed, he felt almost 
indifferent to it. 

One note he missed, in the loud pzxan of praise that 
sounded about him, and that was the commendation for 
which he most cared—Miss Vinton’s. 

At last he wrote to her, and begged her to give him her 
opinion of his portrait in the exhibition, even if, as her 





“PART OF THE SUCCESS OF HIS PICTURE 
HE OWED TO THE FACT OF MISS BREVARD'S 
REPUTATION AS A BEAUTY” 


silence made him fear, it should not be as good a one as 
he and she might wish. 
A day or two went by, and then came this letter : 


** My Painter and My Friend—so great as the first that if I 
could not think of you as the second I hardly feel that I could 
venture to approach you with my poor words of praise! How 
to tell you what I think of your work, and what I feel about 
your success! Ah, you are a great creature, my friend, and 
it will be the glory of my life that I first found you out and 
knew you for what you are. You have done a noble work of 
art. It may be, as so often happens to the great, you have 
builded better than you knew. I fancy what you have put 
upon that canvas is the image of what that young girl might 
be, if the summons to the highest should come to her, and if 
she had the spirit to obey. Hasshe? Ah, who can say? 

“Well, my friend, you have triumphed nobly. The world 
knows what you are at last. And to me, also, much has 
come, There is something that sings in my heart—the con- 
sciousness of what has come to you! Your friend, M. V.”’ 


Gilbert read this letter with profound emotion. His 
heart was smarting still from the cruelty of that haughty 
bow with which the beautiful young heiress had dismissed 
him. Ah, she must be a creature without a_ heart, 
indeed, so to treat even the meanest of creatures who had 
shown her such love as he knew that that one moment’s 
passionate self-revelation had given her! 


am 


In contrast to that, what a noble, generous, unselfish 
feeling breathed in the pages of this letter! His heart 
was full. The bitterness that one woman had infused 
into his spirit mingled strangely with the sweetness 
coming from the hand of the other! 

He went hurriedly to his table and wrote: 


* Beloved Friend: 

‘* Never, since the blessed day on which your spirit first 
touched mine, have I so needed you, in all you are to me, as 
I have needed you to-day, and never was a poor man’s need 
more satisfyingly met than by the /argesse of comfort, help 
and sympathy which your letter has poured into my heart. 

‘Yes, success has come to me, but there is none to share 
it. I am a man who vitally needs the companionship and 
help of woman. I have neither mother nor sister, and, beside 
you, no woman friend in all the world. I will tell you now, 
in this solemn moment of touch of soul to soul, that I have 
deeply, dearly, passionately loved one woman—who has 
scorned me. If I could have believed her good, noble, loving, 
kind, in spite of her coldness to me, I could have been 
content to worship her; but that belief is denied me. She 
has proved herself a creature without feeling, and I have 
torn her from my heart. She is quite, quite gone, my friend, 
and I ask you now to take the place in my life, by my side, 
within my heart, which I once wished to offer her. 

** Will you believe it that the fact that I have never seen you 
is, in itself, precious to me now? It is your heart, your mind, 
your nature, that I love, and if you will permit me to see you, 
only for the purpose of revealing to you all the imperfections 
that you do not know, as well as all the devotion and alle- 
giance of which I amcapable, I shall be happy in the hope that, 
perhaps, in time, your generous heart may open to me and 
give me its shelter from the coldness of this sad world. 

‘Eagerly awaiting your answer, I am yours, R. G.”’ 

Even as he wrote the words his heart repudiated them. 
He was.writing himself down what it was his ideal, his 
resolve, to be—but at that very moment the image of 
eyes that wooed, and lips that tempted, came to him, and 
he covered his face with his hands, and gave a sigh that 
was almost a groan. , 

Still he sent the letter, for he felt within him the power 
to conquer this sweet demon of beauty and alluringness 
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that so beset and haunted him.. When he should be 
admitted to the sacred chamber of that noble- woman’s 
heart all would be well! 

In due time an answer came in these words: 


“Call on me to-morrow afternoon at five ; but remember, 
ou are committed to nothing. I shall consider your letter as 
if it had not been. M. V.” 


*eF 


CHAPTER X 


Geet passed a restless night, and all the next day 

he went about with warring elements within his 
breast. With all his soul, his mind, his reason he clung 
to the thought of Margaret Vinton, and the hope that she 
might consent to marry him, but the cry of his heart was 
for another, the image of whose beauty seemed to haunt 
him—the remembrance of whose glances held his senses 
in unwilling thrall. ‘sac 

Toward five o’clock the conflict of these feclings 
became so strong that he had to summon all his fortitude 
to go with calmness to the interview before him. 

He felt, however, that reason and right were on his 
side, in the object of the present visit, and being accus- 
tomed to command himself he was able to enforce a spirit 
of acquiescence, though the heart within him seemed as 
cold as stone. 

No. 138 Wellington Street proved to be an apartment 
house, and as he entered the vestibule he saw Miss 
Vinton’s card under one of the speaking-tubes. He pressed 
the electric button beside it and soon a voice responded. 

‘‘A gentleman to see Miss Vinton, by appointment,”’ 
he saide 

‘*Please come right up to the second floor,’’ the 
voice replied. 

As he was mounting the steps a lady passed him. 
Automatically he lifted fis hat, and, as he did so, he met 
the lady’s eyes fixed on him with a direct gaze. She was 
quite unknown to him, an earnest-eyed, fine-looking 
woman of, perhaps, thirty-five or forty, and he fancied, 
from the interest in her gaze, that she might know him 
by sight. He was not unaccustomed to such looks since 
he had become a celebrity. 

The gas was lighted in the hall, and by it he could see 
distinetl Miss Vinton’s name upon a door that faced him. 

With his heart like lead he knocked at the door. 

A voice, sounding faint and distant, said, ‘‘ Come in.’ 

He entered, closing the door behind him. 

He received a rapid impression of a large and beauti- 
fully furnished room, with the curtains drawn. A fire 
burned under the high mantel, and two shaded candles 
shone above it. The rest of the room was in shadow. 

For a moment he stood silent, with a sense of embar- 
rassment at finding himself in the room alone. Then, out 
of the semi-darkness a voice said : 

‘*Good-afternoon.”’ 

His heart bounded. Surely, he knew that voice! 

As if in answer to the doubt a figure glided out of the 
darkness, a tall figure, in a pale, soft gown that trailed 
behind her, making her look unusually tall and majestic. 

There was a majesty, also, in her voice, as she said: 

‘“* Good-afternoon, Mr. Gilbert. Miss Vinton has gone 
out. She has left me to receive you.”’ 

With the automatic movements of a dreaming man he 
laid down his hat and stick, and came toward her. She 
did not offer her hand, nor did he his. 

‘*Won't you sit down?” she said, sinking into a deep 
chair, while the fire-light shone upon her face. 
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Gilbert took a chair not far from her, but he managed 
to get his face in the shadow. He dared not let her see 
the writing there. He had recovered himself enough to 
speak with some naturalness as he said : 

‘**I wanted to see Miss Vinton on a very special matter, 
and she had promised to see me.’’ 

‘She has told me everything,” replied Judith. 
has shown me all your letters.’’ 

Gilbert’s sense of shock manifested itself in a start. 

**Perhaps you will be less surprised,”’ his companion 
said, ‘‘ when I tell you that Miss Vinton is my aunt. She 
is also my godmother, and has, in a way, adopted me, 
from childhood, with my mother’s free consent. My 
parents had other children, and I have been given to my 
aunt to bring up and educate, and have lived much of my 
life with her. She does not go into society, and so my 
mother took me home for the season, but my aunt is 
my guardian and other mother. It was she who authorized 
me to have my portrait painted, and the beautiful picture 
you made of my poor little face belongs to her,’’ she 
ended, with a new tone of humility in her voice. 

**Indeed?’’ said Gilbert rather coldly—the sense of 
having been duped is never an agreeable one! ‘I had 
supposed your aunt lived away from the city. However, 
that is not important. What I should like to know, Miss 
Brevard, is whether your aunt has shown you also her 
letters to me.”’ 

“She has,” said Judith quietly. A certain faltering 
began to sound in her voice, and a change, as if of agita- 
tion, was coming over her face, too. 

‘Then yoo are aware,’’ said Gilbert, ‘‘what I owe to 
her—which is simply no less than all that I am and all 
that I have! 1 need not tell you——”’ 

‘*You need tell me nothing, Mr. Gilbert,’’ she inter- 
rupted, a strange glow coming into her eyes, and a certain 
ringing ardor to her voice. ‘‘I know all that you can 
tell me, and what I have to ask of you now is to hear and 
not to aa. You must have thought me strangely 
silent in the past—strangely dull and spiritless and unre- 
sponsive, and so, I believe, I do appear before the world. 
But since the first time that I saw you I have wanted 
you, at least, to know the truth* about me, and the time 
has come when J may tell you that the supercilious, cold, 
ungracious aspect which I am sure I have presented to 
you and to the world is only a mask that I am forced to 
wear to play my part in life——”’ 

‘“* Why should you play a part ?”’ said Gilbert, interrupt- 
ing her. ‘‘ You, who——’”’ 

But she silenced him with an uplifted hand. 

**Don’t interrupt me. Let me tell you all,”’ she said. 
“You will understand when I have done. Perhaps you 
are one of those who have seen a resemblance to my 
mother in me, and have thought that it went deeper than 
mere manner and feature. If you thought so you were 
wrong. My mother and myself are utterly unlike in 
nature, and all my life there has been a struggle between 
us. This fact made her the more willing to give me up in 
great part to my aunt. My mother is good and conscien- 
tious, and [ know she truly loves me, and desires to do 
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her duty by me, but where she is cool and self-regulated 
I am ardent and impulsive. Where she cares for worldly 
advantages | am reckless of them. Do not give me 
credit for this. I deserve none. It simply happens that I 
was born with one absorbing passion in me, which 
asserted itself when I was but a child, and which con- 
sumed my spirit more and more each year. This passion 
was for art, for painting particularly, and my heart’s 
desire was to give up all besicle, go to Paris, study, work, 
delve—and some day be an artist.’’ 

“An artist? You? I thought-—” 

‘* Ah, | know well what you thought, because I pur- 

sely misled you. A battle that had waged for years 

tween my mother and myself was only mie Bacire 
when I met with you. In that battle she was absolutely 
victor, and I had been forced to yield. Having done so 
I was too proud to look back. I thought I had foregone 
my dream forever, when one day, in driving through the 
streets, I saw in that little shop-window your picture, 
‘Listening to the Voices.’ You may imagine how it 
moved me—you possibly would not believe, however, 
that it almost undid the work of years.’’ 
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Gilbert was himself so deeply moved that he could not 
answer. She saw his eyes gleam as she continued : 

** During all those years—indeed, during all my life, my 
comfort and refuge was my aunt. She shared my love 
for art, and did her best to gain my end for me, but, 
although my mother had unquestioningly given me into 
her guardianship in everything e'se, she was like ada- 
mant in this one thing. In vain my aunt pleaded, and 
even my father urged my cause. My mother, I am cer- 
tain, conscientiously believed it would be wrong for me 
to study art, and I was forced to give it up. Then my 
supreme comfort was my dear aunt’s sympathy and love, 
and it is to that that I owe now the infinite relief of 
emptying my heart to you.” 

She was silent, but Gilbert could not speak. Until her 
mention of her aunt he had forgotten the existence of 
such a person. Then it had all come back, and he re- 
membered how and in what manner he was pledged. 

Miss Brevard sat some seconds as if waiting for him to 
speak, but as he remained silent she stood up and said, 
with a return to her more formal and distant tone : 

**T should ask your pardon, Mr. Gilbert, for venturing 
to intrude upon you my small personal concerns. Now 
that I have explained myself to you I need not detain you 
longer. Good-by.”’ 

At the sound of that word the pent-up emotion in him 
burst its bounds. 

‘*Good-by?’’ he said. ‘‘ You tell me all this thing 
which every moment has been riveting the fetters by 
which I have been so long bound to you—and then you 
say good-by? I have heard you out, but now you shall 
hear me. Ifyou know what it is to struggle let me tell 
vou that I know it, too—but where the struggle of your 
. jul has been for art, my soul has had the mightier strug- 
gle for love. I have known them both, and I can tell you 
which is greater. I love my art—you know it and God 
knows it—but even that I could give up for love! And 
if you have suffered, in being denied, judge what my 
suffering has been, even in the past, when I thought you 
cold, ambitious, cruel, uncomprehending of my art, and 
indifferent to myself! Ah, even that was bitter, poignant, 
cruel—but what can you know of my suffering now, when 
I see you as you are—when I know that you are eager, 
ardent, aspiring as myself—and that it might be given me 
to realize for you your fondest dreams, if you could 
answer to the cry of passion in my heart, the sigh of 
aspiration in my soul—and if I, for my part, were a free 
and independent man—able to be outwardly, as I am 
within my soul, your lover and the suitor for your hand ? ”’ 
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She had sunk back on the chair and turned her face 
away toward the darkness. Going quickly to her side 
Gilbert tried to see her face, but it was lowered so that, 
to look at it, he had to kneel. 

Then he heard a whisper. 

‘‘Whatis it? What is it, Judith ?’’ he said breathlessly, 
and again the whisper came. 

This time he heard it. 

‘** But you are free,’’ she said. 

‘‘Free? I am bound in chains of steel,’’ he said. 
** You have read my letters to your aunt and hers to me— 
those letters that have been my inspiration in sadness, 
my reward and comfort in success. The great-hearted 
devotion that they expressed, the noble thoughts, the 
high ideals, have held me up when | would have fallen ; 
my very food and shelter I have owed to her. In return, 
you know the offer that I have made to her. You read 
the letter that I wrote her yesterday.’’ 

Again the whispered tones : 

“Yes, yes,’’ they said, and sinking lower yet they 
added, ‘‘ but that letter was to me—not to her.”’ 

“What do you mean?” he cried, seizing both her 
hands and springing to his feet, so that he compelled her 
to stand upright, too, and face him. 

“‘T mean,’”’ she began, and now her shyness was all 
gone. A proud and noble candor came into her eyes as 
she held her head erect, and, looking at him, said: ‘I 
mean that Auntie never wrote a word of those letters you 
allude to, unless to act as copyist for me was to do so. 
I saw and recognized that first picture, and I bought 
it, through Aunt Margaret, who approved of all I did. 
She was in the place of a mother to me, and I told her 
all, and she has given me her help and blessing every step 
of the way. I bought, also, ‘The Pine Tree and the Star,’ 
and even then I had a faint, faint feeling that you were 
the star and I the pine that reached toward you. 
guessed the line on which you made the other picture, 
and when you were refusing it to me, because you would 
not let me tempt you to act disloyally, it was already my 
own! It was even I who wrote the notice in the paper. 
But it is yourself, your own great gifts, that have held you 
up to the difficult standard so raised for you, and have 
enabled you to fulfill all expectations. Ah, my friend, it 
was I who said from the first that you would make me 
proud of your greatness. You have done so.” 

Gilbert did not speak. He was. pale to the lips as he 
held her hands and looked into her eyes. 

*“Why have you done all this?’’ he said. 

Her eyes fell to the floor. She did not answer. 

‘*Judith,’’ he said, ‘‘ look at me; tell me the truth.” 

Then she looked up. 

‘*Because,”’ she said, and hesitated, ‘‘ because,’’ she 
said again, more firmly now, ‘‘at first it was because I 
recognized you as an artist.”’ 
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‘“* And after that ?’’ he said. 

** Because | recognized you as a man.”’ 

“And now?” he said, his eyes and voice almost stern 
in their insistency. ‘‘Why is it now that you have 
brought me here and told me all the truth ?”’ 

For an instant she was silent, while those hands con- 
strained, those eyes commanded her. 

a why?” he whispered. 
“ ause I love ng at she said, and then she felt 
herself enfolded closely to his heart. 
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Miss Vinton made a great noise coming in, but when the 
lovers rose and pont to her a deep silence closed about 
them all. Gilbert took her right hand and carried it to 
his lips, while Judith drew the other one around her waist 
and kissed her fervently. 

**God bless you, my two dears,’’ said the elder woman, 
her voice thick with tears. ‘‘I’ll tell you now what I’ve 
been doing. I knew how it was going to be, so I have 
interviewed the father and mother! There was notrouble 
with the first, but when I told the mother that she might 
be prepared to receive an offer from Mr. Gilbert for her 
daughter’s hand there seemed a certain danger in the air. 
But your mother loves you, child, and sometimes I fancy 
that she is not without certain misgivings at having 
thwarted you in your great dream of life, for you have 
been a good, obedient child to her, in spite of all your 
differences. Altogether, I think the way is pretty clear 
to the great happiness which I am sure awaits you both. 
But here is something I must give to Mr. Gilbert.” 

She took from a table drawer a small packet which she 
put into his hands. 

‘*What is it?’’ he said wonderingly. 

‘* Ask Judith,’”’ she replied. 

Judith’s eyes were twinkling merrily and her lips 
smiled happily. 

‘*Do you know what it is ?”’ he said. 

She nodded, but did not speak. 

**What?’’ he said insistently. 

‘The originals !’’ she whispered. 

One glance sufficed to show him the truth. They were 
the first drafts of all the letters to him—written in her 
own hand. 

**Ah, how good, how beautiful of you!’’ he cried, 
taking the elder woman’s hand. ‘‘ How can I ever pay 
you for this?”’ 

“I'll tell you,’’ she said promptly, in a_ businesslike 
tone, for there was a tendency to tears in the eyes of all 
three. ‘‘ You can give me, from you both, as a souvenir 
of this hour, the picture which you call ‘ New-Lighted 
on a Heaven-Kissing Hill.’ What use can you have for 
the picture when you now have the reality ?’’ 
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By the Author of “A Minister of the World” 
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the next. Mrs. 
Mason has called her new story *‘ The Minister of Carthage,’’ and 
brings ogre into romance the personality of a young minister, but 
strikingly different from the chief character of her previous story. 
She gives us here the young pastor of a parish church in a New 
England factory town, who commands the attention of a wealthy 
church in a nei hboring community, to whom, he preaches a 
sermon as a “‘ substitute ”’ for a fellow-collegian. Here he receives 
a call and becomes attached to the daughter of the President of the 
Board of Trustees. From this on his heroic sacrifices begin, and 
the ee * rushes on with an interest which is absorbing until the 
close, when it is quickly recognized that Mrs. Mason has written a 


truly great story, created a new character in fiction, and introduced 

elements in church life which have never before been part of 

bg Pee: novel has been most beautifully illustrated by 
. M, Re 


yea in a series of superb pictures. 
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ONE WOMAN’S KINDNESS 


By Harriet Francene Crocker 


=) NE summer a busy woman of letters passed a much- 
needed month’s vacation up among the hills of a 
New England State. In her hearty, whole-souled 
way she threw herself into the humble, homely 
life of the hamlet, and went about among the 
neighbors for afternoon calls in sunbonnet and white 
apron, as was their pleasant custom. Almost every farm- 
house had its dear old lady, and the busy woman paid 
especial court tothese. She cultivated their acquaintance 
in every lovely way she had, and very soon won their 
affection. In going about she discovered that'among them 
all there was a fad, or fashion, of piecing innumerable 
~~ of gay patchwork. It amused her to see how the 
ear old women vied with one another in producing quilts 
of various designs. There was the time-honored log 
cabin, the Irish chain, rising sun, flat-iron, postal card, 
beggars, and, latest of all, the crazy quilt. The long, cold 
winter was the particular patchwork season, but even 
through the summer the busy old hands worked pains- 
takingly shaping and sewing the gay-colored squares. 

The woman of letters went home with a new idea in 
her head. The next winter, when the first snowstorm 
swooped down among the New England hills and locked 
the dear old ladies snugly in their respective homes, the 
mail-bag brought to each of them a neat package, which 
was a household mystery until the trembling fingers had 
cut the cord and unwrapped the parcel. Then out into 
‘*grandma’s’”’ lap there fell a glowing mass of colors— 
red, blue, yellow, pink and green; calico, chambrey, 
gingham and percale. Such a feast for the old color- 
loving eyes! No wonder the ‘“‘specs’’ had to be removed 
and rubbed bright because of the sudden dew upon them, 
as childish tears trickled forth. 

A brief note came with each package: ‘‘ Just a bundle 
of bright pieces for your quilt-making through this long, 
cold winter, bought here in the city at remnant counters, 
with loving thoughts of you. A woman, you know, can 
never resist a remnant counter.’’ And the fun of it was 
that each old lady, believing herself the only lucky one, 
flew to work on a marvelous quilt with which to astonish 
the other old ladies of the neighborhood when they 
should be able to go about doing their spring visiting ! 

A simple thing todo? Yes, surely. Little in actual out- 
lay of dollars and cents, but much in heart love! And 





whe can ever know how the busy woman’s thought had 
lightened and brightened the last years of those old lives? 
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N A SUMMER’S day mcre than 
two thousand years ago there 
sat upon his throne, at Memphis, 
imperial Psammeticus, King of 
Egypt. A smile was on his lips 
and a flush of triumph o’erspread 
his swarthy cheek. Yet he frowned 
darkly as he beckoned for Manasseh, 
his chief courtier, to approach. 

** Searchest thou still in vain, that 
thou dost appear downcast?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘Yes, vainly,’’ quoth the other. 

"Is it, then, so much that I have 
asked of thee?’’ said Psammeticus, knitting his straight 
black brows. 

‘*Much, in sooth,’’ returned the courtier, ‘‘ for hast thou 
not required in her who shall be thy Queen a maiden, 
modest, virtuous and wise—yet, withal, blessed with 
beauty of face and form beyond compare ?”’ 

‘*In truth, are wisdom and beauty never thus allied?” 
asked the King. 

‘*But rarely, most illustrious monarch. Have I not 
caused to pass before thine eyes Laodice, the fairest 
Greek within thy realm? Laodice, the ripples of whose 
hair gleamed as the red gold of Ophir; the intoxication 
of whose being was as strong wine ; and yet-—— ”’ 

‘‘And yet,” interrupted the King impatiently, ‘‘the 
sound of whose voice was as the clashing of cymbals.”’ 

‘“‘ Again,’’ persisted Manasseh, ‘‘did I bring unto thee 
Asenath, wisest and purest of virgins, and—— ”’ 

‘*The most ill-favored of women,’”’ said Psammeticus 
with a finality that put an end to the conversation. 
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He sat for some moments in moody silence, absently 
fingering the jewels of his girdle. At length, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, he arose and descended to the lower step of 
the Royal dais, while Manasseh retreated to a distance 
and awaited his utterance. 

‘Behold, my people !’’ quoth he, “I am your King by 
right of might! I am your ruler, lam your friend; yet 
there liveth not the man among you who will bring unto 
me a wise and beauteous maid that I may place my crown 
upon her brow and call her Queen.”’ 

Perfect stillness reigned for some moments. 

“Wilt thou deign, oh, King, to accept of the service of 
thy humble slave?”’ 

It was the bent form of the aged nobleman, Amasis, 
that the King saw kneeling at his feet. 
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“Speak, Amasis,’’ he said at length, ‘‘ and ’twere well 
with thee if truth and wisdom lie in thy words.” 

“IT would ask, then,’’ began the venerable Egyptian, 
“that thou wouldst leave at my bidding two score of = 
fleetest messengers. Before the waning of the moon shall 
I have searched the lands of the eleven Princes and shall 
have brought before thee the maiden that thou seekest.”’ 

At these words Manasseh smiled contemptuously. 

““Well said,” quoth Psammeticus, ‘‘ but mark, if thou 
failest to bring her before mine eyes ere the ninth day 
shall dawn, thy death shall be the penalty.”’ 

Amasis bowed low in acquiescence, and disappeared 
at once to set about his work. 

Throughout the land there daily sped fleet-footed mes- 
sengers in search of a wise and beauteous virgin. Fair 
maids were found in plenty and wise ones not a few, yet 
when it came to the blending of beauty and brains in one 
perfect woman Amasis was dismayed and appreciated the 
magnitude of his undertaking. 

On the seventh night, which was the last but one from 
the waning of the moon, King Psammeticus sat gazing 
from his casement toward the majestic pyramids beyond 
the city. At the same hour Amasis kneit in prayer within 
the temple of the pyed bull of Osiris. 


By Bettina Welch 


[Author of “Judas: a Possible Love Tale,” etc.] 
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‘* By sacred Isis!’’ cried the King regretfully, ‘‘’tis but 
a brief day Amasis hath to live.” 

After long hours the kneeling figure within the temple 
arose, and strode forth with buoyant step into the solemn 
stillness of the summer night. Amasis smiled in triumph, 
for he had seen a vision and knew that all would be well. 

Not more than five leagues from Memphis, at the part- 
ing of the Nile, dwelt Rhodope, a fair Egyptian girl, in 
the home of her father, Shishak, the astrologer. More 
beautiful than a dream, she was as wise as her own 
quick wit and the daily teachings of her learned sire 
could render her. For her intelligent mind, to read the 
mystic influences of the starry spheres was as simple as 
to know the coloring of a lotus leaf. 
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The day was warm and sultry, and the maiden loitered 
leisurely along a path which led to the dark, deep-flowing 
river. Queenly, languid, her straight, lithe figure sway- 
ing to the breeze, she approached the mossy bank. 
Looking over her shoulder to be sure that none were 
near, she removed her outer robe and fastened her black 
hair in a thick coil high on her head. Pushing aside the 
bulrushes which grew sparsely among the shoals at the 
water’s edge she leaned forward to note her reflection in 
the smooth, green surface of the stream. Her long, half- 
closed black eyes, the lids darkened with kohl, seemed 
to drink in the fullness of her great beauty, and a smile 
of pleasure played about the small mouth, red as a 
pomegranate blossom. 

She seated herself upon the trunk of a fallen tree, 
leaning forward to untie the thongs which bound the 
sandals to her small, slender feet. Divesting herself of 
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“Oh, mighty Psammeticus,’’ he began, “‘ thou hast but 
now received a token which shall bring to thee the maiden 
whom thou seekest.”’ 

‘* What, then, may be the token?’’ returned the King, 
clasping jealously to his breast what he now believed to 
have come direct from Osiris. ‘‘ Speak,’ he continued, 
‘‘and if it be the token of thy dream, thou savest the 
lives of all the prisoners accused to-day.’’ 

“Is it not, then, a maiden’s sandal, exceeding small, 
and tied with leathern thongs ?”’ 
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“Well hast thou spoken,” cried Psammeticus, laugh- 
ing aloud for joy 2nd holding aloft the little sandal which 
Rhodope had left on the bank of the Nile. 

**Then——”’ began Amasis, but the old man’s voice 
was lost in the murmuring sea about him. 

**Silence !’’ thundered the King. 

**Then,”’ said Amasis, ‘“‘but grant me Sethon, thy 
swiftest horseman, and two of thy fleetest steeds, and 1 
will away at once with thy token and shall return with her 
who alone can wear the sandal.” 

**Her name? Where bideth she?”’ 

‘‘Her name was not vouchsafed to me to know, but 
she dwelleth somewhere near the parting of the Nile. 
With eyes like stars of midnight, and lips like the red 
pomegranate blossom, she waiteth the coming of thy mes- 
senger. The sandal, King, that | may away this hour !”’ 

‘Thou wilt not take it from me?’’ 

‘*How else may I find her I seek?”’ returned the old 
man with a smile. 

Reluctantly the King delivered it over, saying as he 
did so, ‘‘ By sacred Isis! who weareth that must needs 
be born a Queen.”’ 

Immediately Amasis departed, Psammeticus dismissed 
his Court and fell into a deep despair. What if the 
maiden should be dead? What if Amasis should lose 
the sandal and nevermore return? What if—— 

But what boots it to catalogue the same doubts and 
fears that have afflicted loving hearts adown the vista of 
two thousand years? His heart was bursting of love for 
the unknown maiden, and at length he fell into a slumber. 

‘*Awake!’’ cried Manasseh, rushing unceremoniously 
into the Royal chamber at eventide. ‘‘Thy bride, the 
maiden Rhodope, approacheth,’’ 

‘*How is it with thee? Doth the maid draw near?” 
cried the rudely awakened King. 








all that would trammel her movements, and leaving her 
sandals upon the shore, she ventured slowly into the 
cooling depths of the river. Soon she was enjoying its 
rippling waves, and feeling as though she were free from 
all earthly cares. 

All at once there came a rush, a whirr of wings, and 
Rhodope turned to behold an eagle swoop down and bear 
aloft one of her little sandals. Involuntarily she stretched 
out her arms in supplication, but the bird flew swiftly 
upward and was soon a tiny dot in the ether blue. 

That day Psammeticus, sat meting out justice to the 
accused who were brought before him. He was pale and 
sore distressed, for it was now the last day of the waning 
moon, and the treasure for which the aged courtier had 
pledged his life was yet unfound. Nevertheless, Amasis 
sat calmly in the Royal assembly with a smile of confi- 
dence upon his lips. 

“Doth he not bear it bravely?’’ said Manasseh to a 
chamberlain near by. 

‘By the sacred bull of Osiris, were I Amasis I should 
away unto the temple to pray, instead of smiling openly 
in the teeth of Psammeticus,’’ answered the other. 

‘‘This prisoner doth come before us,”’ began the King 
‘charged with the death of *; 

At the moment when all eyes save those of Amasis 
were turned toward the culprit, something dropped lightly 
on the shoulder of Psammeticus, then rolled into his lap 
and lodged in the folds of his purple robe. He gazed in 
wonder at the curious object, then scanned the heavens, 
where naught was to be seen save a solitary bird which 
was soaring far away into the azure distance. 
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By this time the courtiers saw that something unusual 
had happened, and Amasis arose and drew near the 
throne. Trembling with joy he nervously plucked at his 
long, white beard and sought the glance of Psammeticus. 

‘*Speak!”’ said the King excitedly ; ‘but first release 
the prisoner. He is free. Away with him.” 

There came over the face of the assembly a look of 
surprise which increased to wonder as Amasis proceeded. 
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‘“ THROUGH THE STREETS CAME THE PROCESSION, 
RHODOPE RIDING UPON A SNOW-WHITE STEED” 


‘*Sethon is come with tidings of great joy. She rideth 
with Amasis and her father, attended by vast multitudes 
of thy people. They but now are passing the temple 
of Osiris, and——”’ 

‘Yes! Yes! Send me my slaves with costliest vest- 
ments, the beryl-studded bracelets, the ——”’ 

But Manasseh was gone to do his bidding. 
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Through the streets came the gala procession, Rhodope 
riding upon a snow-white steed that shone like polished 
ivory. On her right was Amasis, on her left the aged 
Shishak, her learned sire. Her eyes gleaming like stars, 
her dark hair floating behind her in silken ripples, she 
sat erect and dignified. As they approached, the palace 
was gorgeously illuminated, sweet music filled the air, 
and faint, delicious odors stole from golden censers swung 
aloft. Through long lines of kneeling courtiers she 
walked with graceful mien. 

On reaching the Royal dais she raised her shining eyes 
and met the ardent glance of Psammeticus. As he 
beheld her radiant face he drew his breath more quickly. 

“Thou Queen of my heart,’’ he murmured, taking her 
into his arms. 

‘*My King,”’ she said with emotion. 

Amasis, seeing himself forgotten, plucked at the King’s 
robe and presented the dainty sandal. 

“For this will I make thee Lord of the Treasure- 
Chamber,”’ quoth the King with a happy smile. ‘‘ And 
now,” he continued in a loud voice as he led Rhodope 
to the throne, ‘‘in the presence of my people do I crown 
this lovely maiden, Rhodope, Queen of Egypt and Regent 
of my heart.”’ : } 

That night the pyramids looked down with grim con- 
tent upon the festal scene at Memphis, and the spirit of 
the ages whispered a gentle benison upon the nuptials of 
Psammeticus and Rhodope. 





AuTHoR’s NoTE—This is the original story of “Cinderella,” or 
rather the source from which it is drawn. Psammeticus reigned in 
Egypt 670 B. C., and his wedding of Rhodope, after the manner shown 
above, is a historical fact.—B. W. 
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THE PLEA OF THE SONG-BIRDS 


BOUT a year ago the Massachusetts 
Legislature was asked to pass a bill 
restricting the wearing of birds and 
feathers on women’s hats. In connec- 
tion with the arguments in favor of the 
proposed law there was presented a peti- 
tion prepared by Senator George F. 
Hoar, which is now adjudged one of the 
most remarkable documents on file at 

the Massachusetts State House. 

I have thought that this might be an appropriate time 
to bring this appeal to the attention of American women. 
To the New England readers of the JourNAL it will be 
familiar, but to other thousands the document will be new. 
The petition purports to be an appeal of the birds them- 
selves signed by thirty-seven undomesticated song-birds. 
‘The appeal is not printed here to encourage bird-millinery 
legislation, for in that the JourRNAL neither believes 
nor approves. It presents the document here purely for 
the sentiment which it contains : 


: 


“"TO THE GREAT AND GENERAL CourRT 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS :— 

‘We, the song-birds of Massachusetts and their play- 
fellows, make this our humble petition. We know more 
about you than you think we pm We know how good 
you are. We have hopped about the roofs and looked in 
at the windows of the houses you have built for poor and 
sick and hungry people, and little lame and deaf and blind 
children, e have built our nests in the trees and sung 
many a song as we flew about the gardens and parks you 
have made so beautiful for your children, especially your 
poor children, to play in. Every year we fly a great way 
over the country, keeping all the time where the sun is 
bright and warm. And we know that whenever you do 
anything the people all over this great land between the 
seas and the great lakes find it out, and pretty soon will 
try to do the same. Weknow. We know. 

“We are Americans just the same as youare. Scme of 
us, like some of you, came across the great sea. But 
most of the birds like us have lived here a long while, and 
the birds like us welcomed your fathers when they came 
here many years ago. Our fathers and mothers have 
always done their best to please your fathers and mothers. 


** \ATOW, we have a sad story to tell you. Thoughtless 
or bad people are trying to destroy us. They kill 
us because our feathers are beautiful. Even pretty and 
sweet girls, who, we should think, would be our best 
friends, kill our brothers and children so that they ma 
wear our plumage on their hats. Sometimes people kill 
us for mere wantonness. Cruel boys destroy our nests 
and steal our eggs and our young ones. People with 
guns and snares lie in wait to kill us—as if the place fora 
bird were not in the sky, alive, but in a shop window, or 
in a glass case. If this goes on much longer all our song- 
birds will be gone. Already we are told in some countries 
that used to be full of birds that they are now almost 
gone. Even the nightingales are being killed in Italy. 
‘*Now we humbly pray that you will stop all this and 
will save us from this sad bate. You have always made a 
law that no one shall kill a harmless song-bird or destroy 
our nests or our eggs. Will you make another one that 
no one shall wear our feathers, so that no one will kill us 
to get them? We want them ourselves. Your pretty 
girls are pretty enough without them. We are told that it 
is as easy for you to do it as for a blackbird to whistle. 


a 


“ TF YOU will, we know how to pay you a hundred times 
over. We will teach your children to keep themselves 
clean and neat. We will show them how to live together 
in peace and love, and to agree as we do in our nests. 
We will build pretty houses which you will like to see. 
We will play about your gardens and flower-beds—our- 
selves like flowers on wings—without any cost to you. 
We will destroy the wicked insects and worms that spoil 
your cherries and currants, and plums and apples, and 
roses. We will give you our best songs, and make the 
spring more beautiful and the summer sweeter to you. 
Every June morning when you go out into the field, oriole 
and bluebird, and blackbird and bobolink will fly after you 
and make the day more delightful to you. And when 
you go home tired after sundown vesper sparrow will tell 
you how grateful we are. When you sit down on your 
porch after dark, fifebird and hermit thrush and wood 
thrush will sing to you, and even whippoorwill will cheer 
up. We know where we are safe. Soon all the 
irds will come to live in Massachusetts again, and every- 
body who loves music will like a summer home with you.” 





OF THE 


BROWN THRASHER, KINGBIRD, ROBERT O’LINCOLN, 
HERMIT THRUSH, SWALLow, CEDARBIRD, 
VESPER SPARROW, COwBIRD, ROBIN REDBREAST, 
SONG SPARROW, MARTIN, VEERY, 

SCARLET TANAGER, VIREO, SUMMER REDBIRD, 
BLuE HERON, ORIOLE, BLACKBIRD, 
HUMMINGBIRD, FIFEBIRD, YELLOWBIRD, 
WHIPPOORWILL, WREN, LINNET, 

WATER WAGTAIL, PEEWEE, PHCEBE, 
WoopPECKER, LARK, YOKEBIRD, 

INDIGO BIRD, SANDPIPER, YELLOW THROAT, 
WILSON’s THRUSH, CHEWINK, CHICKADEE, 


PIGEON WOODPECKER. 
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SHALL OUR GIRLS GO TO COLLEGE? 


UNDREDS of mothers are perplexed at this season 
of every year with the important question of 
whether it is wisest and best to send their 
daughters to college. The schools have closed 
and many are the ‘‘sweet girl graduates.” 

What shall they do next? Asa rule, the graduates them- 
selves, flushed with their triumphs of graduation day, wish 
to continue at college the studies which at school they 
have just touched. Visions come to them of the fascina- 
tions of college life, and it seems as if to stop now in 
their studies means to come to the portals of the land of 
knowledge only to have the gates closed in their faces. 
But their mothers look farther and deeper into the 
question. Can we do without the comradeship of our 

ughters in our homes now that they have grown to an 
age of companionship? they ask. ill college life spoil 
them for the home? Will they become more scholarly 
than womanly? And so the questions pile up, the pros 
and cons of the question are discussed, and a wise 
decision seems afar off. And what help can be given 
these mothers? For, after all, the question remains an 
individual one in each case : a question of the girl herself. 


* 


T°? SOME girls a college life, and the stimulating breath 

of its atmosphere, means the fullest and richest 
development of their natures. With every association 
elevating, every part of their highest mental and moral 
training kept in view and looked after, with a aed ge 
and intelligent appreciation of steady discipline, with the 
royal and lasting advantages which regular hours and sensi- 
ble diet give, with the opportunities of making lifelong 
friendships, how can there, asks the mother, be aught but 
advantage to every girl going to college? And yet we all 
know too well that the separation of mother and daughter 
in home life, which a college term of four years naturally 
entails, has changed many a girl, and not always for the best. 
We know, too, that college life has hardened some girls and 
made them selfish and unwomanly : made them impatient 
with the tender things of life in their grasp of the higher 
mental problems. On the other hand, what other single 
factor in our modern life has more effectively broadened 
so many of our young women? The knowledge acquired 
has made them more self-reliant, more helpful sisters, 
more capable daugiiters, and better wives. 


~ 


T IS sometimes argued that the college unfits a woman 
for domestic life. That is true, 1 think, only so far as 
a girl can or cannot adapt herself from one condition to 
another. The difference between the college and the 
home is simply the difference between all training and 
real work in the world. If a college course is rightly 
understood and taken advantage of, it will prepare rather 
than unfit a girl for the wisest government of a house. It 
is useless to deny that to be the mistress of a home means 
much confinement, physical weariness, monotony in work, 
and sometimes even drudgery. this is radically 
different from life at college, which gives a girl uninter- 
rupted time to herself, with her own intellectual growth as 
the principal object of her life. But, after all, it is, as I 
have said, but a difference, and a proper college training 
should make a girl capable of understanding this differ- 
ence and of meeting it successfully. If she has used her 
time and opportunities at college well, her training of 
system and discipline will prove of the first importance to 
her in conducting the domestic machinery. ‘The results 
of a good education are always present to such a woman. 
Aside from the direct applicaticn of her training to her 
work, she has the great advantage of resources of mental 
refreshment when moments of leisure come to her. It is 
not so much the conduct of actual housework that breaks 
down so many of our women as it is a lack of system in 
details, and an inability to turn to something instructive 
and refreshing when the hands are idle. Here is where 
the college training comes in. The opportunities of the 
girl become the resources of the wife and mother, and in 
these resources she rinds stimulus and refreshment. 


* 


T= domestic courses, now being so generally introduced 

into the curriculum of our girls’ colleges, also give a 
practical value to a college education for a girl which it 
did not possess a few years ago. I am far from saying 
that these courses are as yet effective. Nothing can be 
which is new and just begun. But experience will make 
these new courses of domestic science of immense practical 
value to our girls. I do not claim that a theoretical study 
of domestic science or an experiment in cookery wil! make 
a good cook out of a girl by any means. The practical 
value of these courses lies in the foundation which they 
give a girl to build upon. A student in these courses of 
domestic science does not come into her future home with 
absolutely no knowledge of what is before her. They 
have prepared her for practical experience, and that isa valu- 
able point. Where a college training has unfitted a woman 
for her work is not where the training itself has failed, but 
where the student herself has failed to acquire its benefits. 
If a college-bred woman goes into her home simply to let 
her mind linger over the studies she has lost, if she 
bemoans the present in comparison with the past, she will 
make a failure of her home. But it is not the college 
training which is at fault. It is the woman herself who 
fails to see that the conduct of a home is like the conduct 
of a business by a man: it must be entered upon with 
enthusiasm and be worthy of the highest elevation. Enthu- 
siasm and system work like magic in a home. 
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Att things being equal, a college training is unquestion- 
ably a source of inestimable value to a girl as it is to a 
man, and she is the better equipped for her duties of wife 
and mother because of it. Knowledge is always valuable. 
Yet it does not, by any means, follow that a girl, unable 
to go through college, is at a disadvantage with her girl 
friend who did. Where it is feasible and possible it is an 
excellent part of a girl’s equipment, and its advantages 
will come back to her a thousandfold in her future years. 
But in the majority of cases a college training is not fea- 
sible nor possible. It is a very grave question, indeed, 
whether our girls, taking them as a whole and in the 
vast majority, are ready as yet to go to college. If 
going to college simply means to a girl’s mind the fun 
to be had it is infinitely better that she should remain 
athome. Such a girl will gain nothing from a collegiate 
experience. If a girl is inclined to be selfish, and hungers 
simply for a brilliant career, it is wisest that the softening 
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influences of a home remain her porticn. If she is physi- 
cally not strong—and this is a point too often overlooked 
in sending girls to college—the watchful home care is a 
thousand times better fur her than the best care she can 
procure at any school or college. If the making of desir- 
able social acquaintances is a girl’s one aim in going to 
college it is better that she should remain at home. If, 
from the mother’s standpoint, a college term simply means 
to her daughter a better knowledge of discipline and 
punctuality, then, too, itis a grave question whether the 
college is the right place. It is by no means creditable to 
American family life that in so many instances the college 
is used to impress the discipline which should be for the 
mother to teach. Our girls’ colleges are not to be 
regarded as schools of behavior, and their principals justly 
resent this very general classification of them. The laws 
which regulate behavior belong to the home. 


+ 


A HOME training for a girl is a thing not to be ne 
If that training is of the best it is an exceedingly fine 
question to decide whether it is not as good in its highest 
and truest results as a college course. That a home train- 
ing is infinitely better for a great many of our girls than 
the best training possible at a college admits, | think, of 
very little, if any, dispute. I say this, and emphasize the 
point, because some of our girls are prone to feel that 
they are, in a measure, abused and handicapped if they 
are not permitted by their parents to go to college. | 
question very much from our present conditions of society 
whether the time has yet been reached in- American life 
when one can truthfully say that the majority of our girls 
can be safely sent away from the home anchorage at a 
time in their lives when they are most impressionable, and 
when the influence of a careful mother’s training means 
everything to them. And in this connection I recall the 
words of an intelligent, gracious woman who has seen 
much of life, whose years have been spent in the company 
of girls and of women. After a full lifetime of observa- 
tion, which has extended into many lands and compassed 
almost every condition of life, she recently said :— 


**Proud as I am of the brilliant careers of some of my sex, 
and especially of some of my own country-women, and proud, 
also, as I am of some of our colleges, I yet believe that the 
largest good comes to the greater number among those young 
women who, on leaving school, lay out for themselves a plan 
of continued study and improvement, and have firmness 
enough to carry it through, and at the same time assume the 
lovely réle of the daughter of the house, which often calls for the 
use of the most consummate tact and delicate self-surrender. 
I know no steadier discipline, no wider field for constant inge- 
nuity and cleverness, than that of an elder daughter and sister 
in a large family, nor a greater incentive to continued im- 
a than contact with a clever father and a keen-witted 
»rother and his friends. Nor do I believe that in any other 
sphere a girl grows so surely fit for what I am old-fashioned 
enough to desire to see her eventually become—a happy mis- 
tress of a happy home, and the inspiring, helpful wife of a 
loving, admiring husband.’’ 


They are wise words, these,—conservative, if you please, 
and not, perhaps, in line with modern tendencies and 
thoughts, but richly freighted with wisdom nevertheless. 
They come from a mother, and are here printed for the 
benefit of mothers. They are not to be applied in every 
case, I am free to confess. Yet they do apply with very 
direct force to many cases of girls with a desire to go to 
college. The tendency of every element in our modern 
life is to go forward, and to the minds of many of our 
girls to go forward means to go to college. It isan excel- 
lent tendency. Our girls should progress, provided every 
step of such progress is true progression. Forward 
should our girls go by all means: forward must we all 
go for that matter. But not too fast. 
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GIVING ALLOWANCES TO GIRLS 


VERY self-respecting woman, be she maid or 
wife, has a natural and intense dislike to ask 
her father or husband for every penny she 
needs. Nor is the feeling lessened by the fact 
that the money can be had for the asking and 

is always given ungrudgingly. It is the asking which 
women dislike. They justly recoil from it, and men ought 
to understand it better than they do. It should be said 
that the husband who refuses to give his wife a regular 
allowance is rapidly becoming the exception. But there 
are still too many fathers who withhold an allowance from 
their daughters. If it be true that the average girl has no 
idea of the value of money how will she ever gain a better 
knowledge of its worth unless she be given the opportu- 
nity? Our girls must be educated in money matters, and 
there is no surer method than by giving them money of 
their own to spend: a regular weekly or monthly allow- 
ance given them to cover certain regulated expenses. It 
is only natural that at the start a girl will spend foolishly. 
To meet this inevitable experience the amount of the 
allowance should be accordingly regulated. After a while, 
however, when she gets accustomed to the handling of 
money, she will learn its value better and be more judi- 
cious in spending it. But the experience must be had: 
the lesson should be taught. It is unfair for a father to say 
that his daughter shall not go into the market-place, and 
then also withhold from her an allowance. 
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ASIDE from the feeling of self-reliance which an allow- 
ance gives to a girl it means her best preparation 
for that time when her husband places money in her 
hands for conducting her home. Her allowance, as a 
girl, will make her more familiar with money when she 
grows to womanhood. A father in these days, when 
so much is expected of woman, does an incalculable 
wrong to his daughter by withholding an allowance 
from her. On the contrary he consults her wisest devel- 
opment when he gives her a certain amount each week 
or each month, as much as he can afford, not as a priv- 
ilege so much as her right. It is his duty, as a father, 
to see that his daughter becomes familiar with the very 
feel of money: to. an understanding of its value, and to 
a knowledge of the difficulty of earning it and the wis- 
dom of judiciously spending it. To give a girl an allow- 
ance is, I repeat, not a privilege, but her right. To with- 


hold it is to do her a serious wrong, and likewise is an 
injustice to the man whom she will marry and whose money 
she will be intrusted with to spend wisely. She should 
have experience before she reaches that point, and that 
experience can only come to her from her father in an 
allowance of her own while she is his daughter in his home. 
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A Handful of Stories and Anecdotes Told of Famous Folk, and Here 





Published for the First Time, So Far as is Known, Under the 


Careful Editorship of One of the Three Best After- 
Dinner Story Tellers in New York 


** 


WHERE JOSEPH JEFFERSON IS VULNERABLE 


HE king in the fairy story would give half 
his kingdom to any one who would make 

his daughter smile. Mr. Jefferson is almost 
as generous in his own behalf. His youngest 
son, William, was in London not long ago, 
and being about to embark in a business 
venture he cabled to his father to send him 
five hundred dollars. 

‘‘ What for?’’ the elder Jefferson cabled. 

‘‘ For Willie,’’ came the answer. 

This tickled the comedian so immensely 
that he sent the money forthwith. 


+ 
ANOTHER SHOT IN THE SAME PLACE 


M® JEFFERSON had once in his employ a 

plausible sort of a man, half valet, half 
factotum, grossly imcompetent and unsatis- 
factory, whom he desired to get rid of. It 
was a certainty that the man drank. Wine 
from the cellar would mysteriously disappear, 
and gradually go down in the decanters; but 
there was never any ocular proof. 

‘‘ And,’’ said Mr. Jefferson in telling the 
story to a friend, ‘‘there I was. What could 
Ido? However,’’ he continued, ‘‘ one day 
as I was sitting in my library, whom should I 
see but William come reeling up the walk, 
drunk asa lord. There was no doubt of it. 
My opportunity had come after many years. 
I waited for him. I would tell him how 
drunk he was. He would deny it, of course. 
He would insist that he was perfectly sober 
and that I was the one who was drunk. But 
I should have the calm consciousness of right 
on my side, and my excuse for sending him 
away would be sufficient. So when William 
appeared in my room I gazed at him with all 
the severity that I could summon, and said: 

*** William, you are drunk.’ 

‘* He returned my look with perfect imper- 
turbability. ‘ Mr. Jefferson,’ said he, ‘I am 
more than that—I am very drunk, sir.’ 

‘* And,’’ continued Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ will 
you tell me what I could do? He took the 
wind out of my sails. He proved himself a 
perfectly truthful man.’’ 

‘* And you finally got rid of him?’’ asked 
the man to whom the story was told. Just 
then some one came in to light the lamps and 
the comedian looked at him quizzically. 
‘*No,’’ he answered with a smile, ‘‘ that was 
William who just came in. I couldn’t dis- 
charge a man for telling the truth, could 1?”’ 


+. 
A ‘*REPROOF VALIANT” 


MPEROR WILLIAM of Germany dislikes 
nothing more than to see his officers 

excited or in the least ruffled at parade or 
manceuvre. He frequently had occasion to 
criticise old General von Meerscheidt on that 
account, and at a recent review in Berlin 
the Kaiser reprimanded him for losing his 
self-possession at a trying moment. 

“If Your Majesty thinks that I am getting 
too old I beg of you to allow me to resign.’’ 

“No, no,’’ replied the Kaiser, ‘‘ you are too 
young to resign. Indeed, if your blood 
didn’t course through your veins quite so fast 
you would be a more useful army leader.’’ 

On the evening of that day the Kaiser and 
the General met at a Court ball. The 
General was talking to some young ladies 
who, for lack of room, were not dancing. 
' ‘“ Ah, Meerscheidt,’’ cried William, ‘‘ that 
is right, get ready to marry. Take a young 
wife, then that excitable temperament of 
yours will soon vanish.”’ 
& The General bowed low as he retorted. 

I beg to be excused, Your Majesty, a young 
Emperor and a young wife would be more 
than I could possibly stand.’’ 


oF 
DOCTOR DEPEW FINDS HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 


OT long ago the editor of a New York 
magazine called upon Chauncey M. 
Depew to contribute to his magazine. 
..,. My magazine, Doctor Depew,’’ he said, 
has three hundred thousand readers. By 
addressing them you will gain one hundred 
thousand friends, all of whom will some day 
vote for you for the Presidency.” 

rs Will they?”’ asked Depew abruptly. 

I am convinced of it,’’ said the editor. 

Depew took a letter from one of the drawers 
of his desk and said, ‘‘ Well, just read this.” 
“ HONORABLE CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW: 

“Dear Sir: If you will stop cackling for a while, 
and give the country a rest on the thousand and one 
Subjects that seem to be your specialty, yours truly 
will not only be very thankful to you, but will, of his 


own accord, blow your trumpet whenever the neces- 
Sity for doing so arises. 


“Yours respectfully, 
be “Josuua S. R——. 
Charleston, South Carolina.” 
« rhis advice,’’ said the learned Doctor, 
seemed to me sound, though at first a trifle 


hard to digest. I have concluded to accus- 
tom my system to it.’? 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PARROT 


N WINDSOR CASTLE there is a suite of 
rooms for the use of the Queen’s Chaplain. 
A private passage connects the Chaplain’s 
study with the Queen’s apartments, and she 
frequently repairs there to consult him on 
important matters. One day as the Queen 
was returning to her apartments after an 
interview, a parrot called out some words in 
a cross tone of voice from its cage in the 
passageway. Failing to understand the 
sounds the Queen turned to the Chaplain and 
asked, ‘‘ What is the parrot saying? ’’ 

With much embarrassment he replied, “‘ If 
you please, Your Majesty, I should rather not 
repeat it.’’ 

‘* But what was it?’’ she said. 

‘Something I fear Your Majesty would 
not like, therefore I hope Your Majesty will 
excuse me from telling it.’’ 

The Queen’s curiosity was now thoroughly 
aroused, and she said, ‘‘ Come, I insist.’’ 

The Chaplain bowed low and made answer: 
‘Since Your Majesty insists, the parrot said, 
‘Go along, you ugly old woman.’ ”’ 

Queen Victoria laughed heartily, as she 
said: ‘‘ Well, I am glad there is at least 
one voice in the kingdom which is not afraid 
to tell me what it thinks of me.’’ 


. 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE CHILD 


EMBERS of the party who accompanied 
President Harrison on his memorable 
Northern and New England trip, in 1891, 
declare it the most remarkable tour ever 
made by any President. Many days on 
constant dress parade, every stop an ovation, 
he never failed to say just the right thing in 
the right place. Never once did his gracious 
courtesy and tact desert him. All were 
forced, however, to admit that at a banquet 
their hero did not shine—in fact, always 
seemed relieved when the affair was over. 

Mrs. McC , by inheritance and mar- 
riage a muulti-millionaire, with a brilliant 
society record in New York and Washington, 
toward the last of the trip gave the President 
a dinner in her beautiful Vermont home, 
Unwilling to admit a flaw in her President, 
and with a wisdom born of experience, 
she placed him beside Mrs. P , a woman 
whose social triumphs in America and at the 
Court of Saint James were such that it was 
considered the Sphinx would be eloquent at 
her desire. Forewarned and forearmed, Mrs. 
P did her best, but the President 
** dragged.’’ After dinner all assembled in 
Mrs. McC ’s famous drawing-room. 

Suddenly there was a swish of draperies, 
and a heartbroken little voice wailed, ‘I 
wants to thee the President, I wants to thee 
the President,’’ and every eye beheld a nurse 
trying to remove the three-year-old ‘‘ baby ’”’ 
clinging to the portiéres by main force. 

At the first sound of the child’s voice the 
grave, worn face of the President was 
transformed. Instantly he arose where he 
was sitting, and his clear, resonant voice 
rang out from the farther side of the great 
drawing-room: ‘‘ Come here, little one.’’ 

A moment only the white-robed, timid 
little tot, invariably frightened in the pres- 
ence of strangers, stood in the parted 
portiéres, and with tear-dimmed eyes took 
in the brilliant assemblage. Then with eyes 
held by the President’s own, the bare-footed 
child bravely trotted across the long drawing- 
room straight into the President’s arms, and 
for five minutes was entertained as only a 
lover of children can entertain. 

Then the President said: ‘‘Now, my 
little dear, we’ve had a nice visit and I want 
mamma’s dearie to go right to By-lo-land.’’ 
And ‘‘ dearie,’’ with another kiss and hug, 
went quietly off with the nurse. 

In relating the incident Mrs. McC said: 
‘‘ Thirty people were the better and truer for 
seeing that brains and the splendor of jewels 
might be nothing, but that the heart of a 
child, and its love and confidence, were 
everything to the ruler of our great nation.” 


+ 
AUTOGRAPHS WHICH SOLD ‘‘ TWO FOR FIVE”’ 


VERY clever anecdote is told of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. One day the distin- 
guished author happened to saunter into an 
auction room while a sale of rare editions, 
old manuscripts and autographs was going 
on. The auctioneer, holding in his hands a 
bundle of letters, said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have here two autographs which were 
written by a man named Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. I shall now start them for you at the 
price of two for five cents.’’ No bids were 
made, and they were sold for that sum. 

Mr. Aldrich, in speaking of the incident 
afterward to a friend, said, ‘‘ I wouldn’t have 
cared at all if they had gone for five cents 
each, but ‘two for five’ reminded me very 
forcibly of little apples.”’ 

















THE TURKEY CLEVELAND GAVE HIS SECRETARY 
SEP PeBInG from a hunting trip down on 
the coast of North Carolina one day, 
President Cleveland brought with him a lot 
of game which he distributed among the 
members of his Cabinet and other friends. 
For Mr. Thurber, his private secretary, he 
selected an old buzzard that had been acci- 
dentally shot, and sent it to the latter’s house 
with a pleasant little note, asking if Mr. 
Thurber would be kind enough to accept 
a rare specimen of wild turkey with the 
President’s compliments. Mr. Thurber was 
very grateful, and invited some friends to 
dine with him on the President’s turkey. 


The bird was brought upon the table, and | 


turned the edge of the knife. when Mr. 
Thurber attempted to carve it. It was as 
tough as an old tin trunk, and after many 
heroic attempts on Mr. Thurber’s part to cut 
off a few slices, was sent back to the kitchen. 

The next morning when Mr. Thurber 


appeared at the White House the President | 
greeted him cheerfully and asked how he 


liked that turkey. 

“It was delicious,’ responded Mr. 
Thurber, ‘‘ perfectly delicious. We had 
some friends in to dine with us, and they all 
pronounced it one of the tenderest and 
sweetest birds they had ever tasted.’’ 

The President, fearing to lose the joke, 
told the story to several of his Cabinet. 
But Mr. Thurber was too much for them. 
He insisted to the very end of the Adminis- 
tration that the bird the President sent him 
was fit for an epicure, and that he never 
enjoyed a dinner so much. By-and-by the 
incident developed a proverb, and _ the 
President used toremark that this, that or the 
other thing was “‘ as fine as Thurber’s turkey.”’ 


- 

**IAN MACLAREN”’ EXEMPLIFIES HIS OWN STORIES 
HEN ‘Ian Maclaren’’ was delivering 
his lecture on ‘* Certain 
Scottish Character’’ in one of the large 
American cities, during his visit in 1896, a 
party was in the house which included an 
English woman. The lecturer was dwelling 
on the difference between the relative aptness 
of the English, Irish and Scotch in seeing 
and enjoying a joke, and, ascribing the 
greatest slowness to the English, told some 
very funny stories in proof of his assertion. 
The English woman took out a note-book 
and pencil, and after several minutes of writ- 
ing, one of the party asked her what she had 

found of so much interest to write down, 
‘“Why, Lam writing down the jokes so that 

I may study out their points at home.’’ 


This unconscious proof of the lecturer’s | 


assertion was so deliciously apt that one of 


the party, intending to be present that evening | 
at a dinner tendered to ‘‘ lan Maclaren,’ | 


determined to tell it to him. 

She did so, when, to her amazement, Doctor 
Watson, with the same obtuseness which he 
had so wittily described in his lecture, and 
characterized as English, did not see the 
joke at all, but was visibly annoyed that any 
one should be so stupid as not to under- 
stand the jokes of his lecture. 

+ 
THE FIRST BEEHIVE 
R. JAMES K. HOSMER, while recently 
visiting Boston, had occasion to visit 
the new Public Library. As he went up the 
steps he met Edward Everett Hale, who 
asked the Doctor’s errand. 

““ To consult the archives,’’ was the reply. 

‘* By-the-way, Hosmer,’’ said Doctor Hale, 
‘“do you know where Noah kept his bees?”’ 

**No,’’ answered Hosmer. 

‘*In the ark hives,” said the venerable 
preacher as }.e passed out of earshot. 

7 
MRS. CLEVELAND AND THE SOCIAL LINE 


RINCETON society, like the society of | 


all University towns, draws a sharp line 
between its collegiate population and what 
are called the ‘‘ natives,’’ or less learned or 
wealthy set. Not long ago two children 
whose parents are not of the collegiate set, 
came over, by invitation, to play with Ruth 
and Marion Cleveland. 
ing an exciting stage when the children of 
one of the college professors happened in, 
also to play with the little Cleveland girls. 
Little Ruth invited the newcomers to join in 
the play, whereat the elder chiid paused and 
said that her mother did not allow her to play 
with the children. 
‘“Why not?’’ asked little Ruth. 
‘** Because they do not belong to our kind 
of people,’’ said the aristocratic young miss. 
‘*Why,’’ answered Ruth, “ 
fun—they come here and we go 
their house.’”’ 





The play had received an awkward inter- | 
ruption and Mrs, Cleveland, noticing that it | 
Ruth told 


had flagged, inquired the reason. 
her mother the objection of the newcomers. 

Mrs. Cleveland approached the aristocratic 
children, and in her kindest and sweetest way 
said to them: 

‘*You must not disobey your parents, my 
dears. But the children have come to 
spend the afternoon with Marion and Ruth,’’ 
and bidding the little aristocrats good-by 
she invited them to ‘‘ come again some other 
time.’’ Then Mrs. Cleveland set about to 
heal the wounded feelings of her children’s 
playmates, and certainly no woman ever 
succeeded better. As a result of her tact the 
once objectionable children are received 
everywhere, thanks to the common-sense for 
which Mrs. Cleveland is noted. 








Traits of | 


The play was reach- | 


we have lots of | } 
over to 
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Send for 


Samples 


from Philadelphia’s 
Greatest Stores 


Samples of Thi early Fall styles—com- 
Dress Goods plete, correct; all that’s 
newest that other folks will have 
later—much that’s best and that you'll 
not find elsewhere at any price. — 
Write for sample lines at soc., 
75C., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Samples of Exclusive novelties imported 
Fall Silks expressly for our fine retail 
trade—bought in such quantities as 
enables us to sell at what other 
stores pay for similar grades. 


Write for sample lines at 45c., 65C., 
75¢€., &$c., $1.25, $1.50 and higher. 





Samples of Unusual? Perhaps, but 
Handkerchiefs our methods often are un- 

6 for $1.00 usual—for your benefit. 
If you’ll ask us we’ll send you, postage 
paid, six fine embroidered Handker- 
chiefs, which we feel quite sure are equal 
to any that sell elsewhere for $1.50. 
If YOU LIKE THEM SEND us $1.00 


if not, send them back. We think vow ll keep 
them (and order more before the lot is gone). 


Children’s Stockings Our special double- 
6 pairs for $1.00 heel, double-knee 
school stockings in Fall and Winter 
weights. All usual sizes. 

A dollar's worth will last thro’ the Winter, no 
matter how hard they try to wear them out, 

Send for 

These Shoes 


just as hundreds of wise 
people are doing all over this 
country. Women’s Boots, ‘‘S. & C.’’ 
special grade, Laced or Buttoned, 
in softest kid—all newest 
toes—all sizes, .... . $3.00 
Our “S. & C.”’ School Shoe for Boys 
or Girls—of White Bros.’ box-calf, 
solid soles, sizes 8% to 2— 
wins its own way. The price, $2.00 
Wouldn't you like our New Shoe Catalogue? 
it saves money for folks who buy from it. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


from any of our many departments—Fall Cloaks and 
Suits— Boys’ Clothing —Undermuslins — Knitwear— 
Infants’ and Children’s Clothing—Housefurnishing 
Goods—Linens. Each will have its own good news 
for you. WILL YOU WRITE US TO-DAY? 





Be sure and address Dept. LAD 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Philadelphia 
Thomson’s ‘“ Glove-Fitting”’ 


Corsets 


need no “ breaking in”’; 
neither will they break 
down—your money 
back if they do. 


PARIS 
SHAPE 


(Short Hip) 









Is the season’s most 

successful model. 

Sizes 18 to 30. Of Coutil with sateen strip- 
ping, richly trimmed with lace at top and 


| bottom. 13% inches long. 4 hooks. 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
Send for handsome illustrated catalogue, MAILED FREE 


For Sale by All Dealers 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, New York City 




















Adjusts automatically to any position 4 simple 
movement of the body without leaving the chair. 
The swing construction ever = pom balance in 
any position—best steel, f rmily raced — 

enameled black —strong, fancy-striped $3.50 
canvas —sent upon receipt of price, a 
You pay fre ght—or if east of the Rocky Mts., send 
5c, extra and we will pay freight. Agents wanted. 
Warranted as represented or money refunded 


Haggard & Marcusson Co., 408 S. Canal St., Chicago 


Made to fit. 
ed MACKINTOSHES From maker to 
> ) wearer direct. 

a No old style stock garments, 
no trash made by us. 
Best Goods, Newest Styles, Free Catalogue 
AGENTS WANTED 
BEDFORD RUBBER CO. 
i 94 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 



























By Robert 


YING, one is led to fear as the years 
of observation increase, is growing 
lamentably popular. ‘‘You don’t 
believe it?’’ Alas, then, if one 
may quote an authority so emi- 
nent as Frederick the Great, 
‘Er kennt nicht diese’’ (word 
I can’t make out)—*‘ race.”’ 
I think, with you, that direct, open, straight- 
forward lying, in these refined and smooth- 
spoken days, is in disrepute. But this is a 
mechanical age, an age of many inventions, 
and we do much of our sinning, in various 
ways, by machinery. We press into the 
service of one Beelzebub—a distinguished 
and titled foreigner—by abrupt methods of 
unjust conscription, innocent pieces of furni- 
ture, and compel them to utter all the rude- 
ness from which we shrink. Thus we teach 
them bad manners, and they, in revenge, 
expose our courteous mendacity, while we de- 
plore the ‘‘depravity of all inanimate things.’’ 


+ 
COURTEOUS TO THE FRIEND WHO STAYS LATE 


RIEND STAYLATE makes a call in the 
evening. Conversation blithe and joy- 
ous, and repeated requests for him to remain 
yet a little while, lead him, not at all unwill- 
ingly, to prolong his visit. He looks at his 
watch with a gasp of genuine dismay, and 
hurries away slowly at last with profuse 
apologies for keeping us up until such an 
unearthly hour. ‘‘Oh, indeed, no!’’ choruses 
the entire family. ‘‘This is early for us! 
We never think of going to our rooms until 
an hour later than this.’’ Friend Staylate 
loiters a moment after he gets outside the 
gate. Slam goes the door; bang! whang! 
slam! go the shutters, calling harshly to each 
other, ‘‘Thought that fellow never would go! ’’ 
Bang! ‘‘Why didn’t he stay all night?” 
Slam! And the rattle of the chain cries, 
‘*Gone at last!’’ The darkness of the dun- 
geon settles down on the house; the family 
has gone to bed, having relieved its mind by 
doors and shutters that are ready to tell the 
truth any time they are given a chance. 


7 
THE UNPOPULARITY OF CERTAIN TRUTHS 


NCE upon atime—oh, how much younger 
I was then than I now am; it wasn’t so 
very long ago on the calendar, not over a 
year and a half, I think, but I was forty-two 
years younger than I am to-day—lI went to a 
good, wise, sensible woman, and told her, for 
the boy’s own good, something about him I 
thought she should know. ‘‘ You are so kind 
to do this,’’ she said, with an inflection of 
gratitude that would have deceived the very 
elect had it not been for her fan, one of the 
honestest fans with which I ever conversed. 
“It is the act of a real friend, and I thank 
you for it.’’ ‘‘ Yah—you!”’ exclaimed the 
fan, looking me right in the eye and raising 
a cyclone with its mistress’ front hair, ‘‘you, 
I'd like to shake you till your teeth rattled 
out, you intermeddling old spy!’’ Which 
isn’t so easily done; I don’t wear that kind of 
teeth. We do not speak now as we pass by 
—the mother and myself; the fan and I still 
meet occasionally and are on friendly terms. 
The young man, who took occasion to tell 
me what he thought of me, is passing the 
winter at a summer resort, open all the year, 
where all the men wear tennis suits—at least, 
they look like tennis suits, because they are 
of a material that is decidedly striped. 


7 
REVELATION OF A TRUTH-TELLING HAT 


CALLED, with a rather timid friend, 
upon a mutual acquaintance a moon or 
two gone by, to request for Lazarus the loan 
of a couple of ciphers with the letter five in 
front of them until Lazarussold his hay. He 
was going to buy grass seed with one of the 
ciphers. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ Dives said heartily, 
“TI guess I can do it all right enough; things 
are a little short to-day, but drop in to-morrow 
and it will be all right.”’ 

And then he put on his hat and we put 
on our hats and came away. Lazarus was 
elated. I calmed his transports. I had 
caught the hat’s eye as it went on. And it 
said to me with painful distinctness, ‘‘We 
are going to California to-night, all the 
same.’’ Which they did. No man, that is, 
no man of any character, mental strength or 
purpose in life, ever puts his hat on in the 
same way for every occasion. He makes it 
speak a varied language—a perfect polyglot 
of a hat. It not only interprets characters, 
but moods. It is eloquent as music. A man 
can train it to say anything. He applauds 
and defies, cajoles and threatens with it, by 
his manner of wearing it. I once saw a 
preacher—and a better man it would be hard 
to find—put on his hat one day at an associa- 
tion before he got half-way to the door. And 
if he had said ever so softly with his eloquent 
lips what he yelled with that hat they would 
have cast him out of the synagogue, into utter 
darkness and condemnation. 
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TONGUELESS LIARS 





F. Burdette 


TRAINING THE TONGUE TO WHITE LIES 
HE human tongue, alas, adjusts itself read- 
ily to any kindof lying. Often when we 
can bite the tongue and keep it in its place 
between the teeth, a gesture, an habitual move- 
ment which we cannot restrain, ‘‘tells on us.’’ 
When I tell my caller, who has dropped in at 
an untimely hour, that he is ‘‘not interrupting 
me at all—oh no; that I haven’t a thing to 
do, and wasn’t doing anything anyhow’’—if 
he only knew me as well as my family does 
he could interpret the tuneless music of my 
restless fingers drumming on the table. 
‘Don’t go; oh, don’t go! Sit still!’’ 
R-rat-ta-tat, tat-ta-ta—‘‘I wish you were in 
Halifax.’’ Rat-tat-ta-ta-tat—‘‘Why don’t you 
live here?’’ When I drum a kind of ‘‘go-to- 
bed-Tom”’ exercise he wants to look around 
for his hat, and when all the fingers I have 
swell into the “‘long roll’’ he wants to vanish 
without a thought of hat, overcoat or um- 
brella. I never drum anything but marching 
tunes. Charles Lamb once wrote to the 
editor of the ‘‘London Magazine’’ that he 
** lived in constant fear of one day coming to 
the gallows,’’ being ‘‘shocked at the shape of 
his fingers, because of their exquisite adapta- 
tion to the purposes of picking, fingering, 
etc.’’ Alas, that any man should teach his 
fingers to contradict his tongue ! 


- 
HOW MAN TEACHES THE CLOCKS TO LIE 


HE worst feature about this constant use 
of false balances is that in time we cor- 
rupt these honest features, and garments, and 
house furnishings, and make of them hope- 
less liars. I have known good men, excellent 
men, truthful men, deliberately set to work 
and teach their furniture to lie. You know 
the man—of course you do; lives in your own 
town, where he is known in the gates when 
he sitteth among the elders of the land—the 
man just a trifle past the age of youthful 
frivolity, so to speak, who teaches the clocks 
of his household to tick mendaciously and 
strike resonant falsehoods every time they 
speak. He sets the parlor clock ahead fifteen 
minutes. This is to hustle certain young 
men who haunt that sacred room Sunday 
evenings. Doesn’t have the slightest effect 
in that direction, but the elder forgets how 
things were when he was young; forgets so 
completely that he often says, and says it 
emphatically, that when he was a young 
man, young men didn’t sit around the house 
till midnight when they called upon young 
ladies—in fact, they knew better than to 
stay after the clock struck ten. On which 
point the elder’s father-in-law may be safely 
called by the defense in rebuttal. 


: 
TRYING TO HURRY THE WOMEN IN THE HOUSE 


B liens sitting-room clock is set ahead twenty 

minutes; that is to hurry the women folk 
in their preparation for the circus, prayer- 
meeting or theatre, or with the breakfast. 
The kitchen clock is facilitated half an hour. 
This is supposed to hasten the movements of 
the cook at alltimes. You have known—nay, 
possibly you do know—households in which 
all the clocks are thus expedited, and one or 
two of them regulated to “‘run fast’’ in addi- 
tion. What is the result? Just what the 
result always is when people get to lying: 
utter confusion, ne agreement among the 
liars even. No two of these clocks ever 
harmonize on any minute of the day. Loud 
as they can strike and fast as they can tick, 
they contradict and give the lie to one an- 
other right to one another’s faces. 

Always the family where the clocks are 
‘*set ahead’’ comes late to church Sunday 
morning. That family misses the train 
oftener than any other in the town. That 
family keeps the picnic waiting. Its mem- 
bers always tail in at the last minute on every 
occasion; half-dressed, as a rule, completing 
the general toilette on the street, in the stage 
or on the train, and finish buttoning their 
gloves about the time to take them off. The 
more time they think they have, the less they 
really have. You know yourself that it 
doesn’t take the family a week to ‘‘get on 
to’’ the fact that the clocks—heretofore good, 
honest, trustworthy clocks —have suddenly, 
because of too much association with man- 
kind, grown to be the greatest liars that ever 
struck ‘‘ten’’ at nine-thirty-five. With un- 
blushing face, and hands as steady as a 
professional witness, they go ticking a few 
thousand falsehoods all round the dial, and at 
the end of the hour, with appalling effrontery, 
as though it were a light thing to do, even 
more wickedly than Jeroboam, who taught 
them to lie, hold up both hands to be sworn 
that it is noon, high noon, and nothing but 
noon. Whereat the honest sun, which was 
hung several million miles above the earth 
to keep men from getting at it, blazes with 
fiery indignation, declaring by sunbeam and 
shadow that it isn’t half-past eleven yet, and 
that it will not be noon for over half an hour 
despite the lying clock. 


THE CONTAGIOUS EXAMPLE OF LYING CLOCKS 


LL this mischief comes back, as evil does, 
to plague the inventor. The very chil- 


dren in the house learn prevarication from | 


the clocks, which should be the honest regu- 
lators of household movements, instead of 
proclaiming awful fibs with plangent reitera- 
tion every time they get a chance to speak. 
The children soon see that nobody repraves a 
falsehood which is patent to everybody. 
Every member of the family knows of the bad 
ways into which the clocks have fallen, but 
nobody corrects them. They let them go 
right on in their wrong-doings. This isn’t 
right. Neither is the clock. 

Many a man who would not for any money 
go into the kitchen at seven o’clock in the 
morning and say to the cook, ‘‘Do you 
know it is half-past seven o'clock? Well, it 
is, and more, it’s just thirty-five minutes past 
seven, and my train goes in twenty-five min- 
utes!’’ will quietly and in cold blood put the 
clock up to telling this lie for him. This 
isn’t fair to the clock. It is bad enough 
when a man, or even a woman, in a sudden 
gust of anger swears at a tramp, or peddler, or 
irritating caller, with a slamming door or a 
banging window. That is done in a quick 
frenzy of temper, and has sometimes the ex- 
cuse of great provocation. But lying by the 
clock is always done with calm deliberation 
and malice aforethought, and it is persevered 
in day by day. It’s too mean on the clock. 
Vocal as the big clock at Doctor Dombey’s, 
speaking to poor little Paul, these martyred 
clocks should sit heavy on the conscience of 
the teacher, saying all day long, in staccato 
tones, ‘‘My, mas, ter, makes, me, lie. My, 
mas, ter, makes, me, lie.’’ 


+ 
YOU CAN’T TELL THE TIME BY THAT CLOCK 


ND this is hurtful to the reform which it 
aims to bring about. A lie never yet 
helped any cause. 
he lied to his father; didn’t help his sons 
when they lied t. him; didn’t help Gehazi 
when he lied to his master, Elisha. Every- 
body in the family, down to the baby, knows 
the clocks are wrong. But they can never 
remember just how much wrong they are, 





Didn’t help Jacob when | 


consequently they never make the correct | 


deduction. Somebody springs up in wild 
haste, ‘‘We’ve only ten minutes to make that 
train!’’ But straightway some one else says 
reassuringly, ‘‘Oh, that clock is fast; you 
can’ttell what time it is by that.’’ ‘‘How 


fast is it?’’ ‘‘Fifteen minutes,’’ says ma. 
‘“‘Twenty,’’ asserts the eldest daughter. 
‘‘Twenty-five,’’ the son is confident. Nobody 


knows, because, for one reason, in that house 
everybody for his own purpose meddles with 
the clock. Secretly they set it ahead or put 
it back, and forget how far. 


7” 
YOU MAY PUT YOUR TRUST IN HOTEL CLOCKS 


HEN I am traveling I never put the 
slightest confidence in a household 
clock. A hotel clock I can depend upon. 
There are too many watches in a hotel—good 
watches, watches whose absolute correctness 
means money to the commercial men who 
regulate the traveling life of this country. A 
lying clock would be spotted in a quarter of a 
second, and the unhappy clerk scourged with 
pitiless sarcasms therefor. In the course of 
my wanderings up and down this part of the 
globe I missed a few trains and lecture 
engagements by depending upon clocks in the 
homes of my friends. Having thus paid for 
my lesson—fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, 
I think—by my own computation of the value 
of my lectures (set ahead a little bit, you 
know, it may be a trifle fast; I haven’t time 
to look up the exact figures), I withdrew all 
my trust from mantel clocks, especially the 
highly ornamented marble and gilt variety 
with silver bells or cathedral chimes. 


+ 
WHEN A CLOCK BEGINS TO LIE IT NEVER STOPS 


A= finally, you may have observed that 

after a clock is once taught to lie it picks 
up the habit and sticks to it as naturally as a 
human being. It gets into a way of running 
a little fast for a few days, then it runs slow 
for aweek. Onceina while it stops abruptly 
for no reason whatever, unless it be a fiendish 
desire to scare us with the impression that 
time has ceased and eternity begun. But 
when that awful fact really does occur it will 
be just like that sort of a clock to run on for 





a couple of hours after everything else has | 
stopped. Even the Day of Judgment cannot | 


scare it into telling the truth. 
hopelessly incorrigible than the habitual fish 
liar, who will even lie about the weight of 
the salt mackerel he had for breakfast. 

Let us deal fairly one with another. Let 
us use just balances. Let us be more truth- 
ful. And let us not be discouraged by the 
thought, which has slowly dawned upon me 
long after everybody else has pondered over 
it for years, that we have not only to reform 
poor, fallen and faulty humanity if we wish 
to improve the world, but we must even 
begin with the machinery, the clocks, 
and the doors, and the windows which we 
have ourselves made. Come to think of it, 
that is precisely the trouble Providence has 
with this same old world. Let us then ‘‘do 
no unrighteousness in judgment, in meteyard, 
in weight or in measure’’: 
*‘ just balances, just weights, a just ephah, 
a just hin,’’ and honest clocks. 
shall not be ashamed to face our enemies, to 
meet our friends, and to look our cooks in 
their faces. 


It is more | 


Then we 





The Jointless 


“LUCKY CURV. 


Geo. S. Parker 
Fountain Pen 





August, 1898 





THE SUCCESS 
OF THE 
PEN AGE 


The greatest improve- 
ment ever made in =" 
in Pen construction. u 


To those who have never owned a Foun- 
tain Pen, the “ Parker” is a DELIGHT ; to 
those who have tried others it is Perrxrc- 
TION. First, right in an ape then skill- 
fully made to avoid the wea points found 
in other makes. Parker Pens seem to 
“go alone,” so smooth and easy is the 
movement. For sale by bright dealers 
everywhere, Ifthe dealer of whom you 
inquire does not keep the “ Parker,” and 
tries to sell you a “ just as good,” he is 
either honest in his iguorance, or trying 
to deceive you. If he will not 5 oupely 
you, we will. Interesting Booklet 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
10 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
The largest bona-fide Manufacturers of Fountain Pens in the World. 
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The “ONEIT A” 





(Patentep Arrut 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


are comr'cte 
undergar- 
—" cover- 
the en- 

_ * body 
like an addi- 
tional skin. 


| 
) 
Perfectly 
elastic, fit- 
ting like a 
glove, but 
softly and 
without pres- 
sure. No 
buttons 
down the 
front. Made 
for Men, 
Women and 
Young Peo- 
»le. Most convenient to put on or off, 
»eing entered at top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other kind of under- 
wear can ladies obtain such perfect fit 
for dresses or wear comfortably so small 
acorset. Send for Illustrated Booklet V. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 
Office: No. 1 Greene St., New York 
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As exquisite in action as in appear- 
ance. It combines utility with 
adornment. All jewelers sell the 


FULL RUBY JEWELED ELGIN 


Moderate in price. Each one has 
a lifetime of accurate service. 


An ELGinxn WATCH always has the word ELGIN 
engraved on the works— fully guaranteed. 











DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Subscribe for THE PHONO-METER—a monthly paper ¢x- 
clusively for Stammerers. The only magazine of its kind in tie 
world. Contributions from highest authorities on Stammerinc, 
Stuttering and other Speech defects. Contains valuable sugg: 
tions for Elocutionists, Physicians and Teachers, Subscription, 0 
cents a year, or sent on trial 3 months for 10 cents. Sample Copy 
FREE. Ask also for THE ORIGIN OF STAMMERING, & neatiy bound 
book of 143 pages, sent FREE to any address with full particulars 
regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps to cover postage. Address 


GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, 40 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Beautiful Albums 


For Camera Photographs 


w oe Pee for pictures. ” 2 
rames for ures. Fo 
oooene 154x244 or 24¢x23¢, 25. 
44x334, 4x4 or 3%4x4%4, Boe. 
444x444 or 4x5, 40e. Same 
sizes, extra quality, round cor- 
ners, gold edges, double above prices. If dealer cannot 
supply you, we will send, postpaid, on receipt of price. 








| H. M. ROSENBLATT & CO., 701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IF CONFRONTED 


pop were Mee by this condition, write for my illus po 
ted and descriptive price list of hosiery for men, wome 
and children, made to be sold direct to the consun'' r 


PAUL SCHLOSSMANN, "ener nia 
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1. When Nel-ly goes af- ter the cows at dark, I wait for her by the bars, And watch each soft and 
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sil - v’ry spark When the an- gels light the stars; And a-long the air comes steal- ing there A sweet and sum - m’ry smell Of 
mead-ow lark That the morn-ing makes re - joice ; She sings as she goes, my dear wild rose, And it’s not so hard to tell, Why the 
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dai-ry lass, And I butafarm-er lad, But when shecomesto me o - verthegrass, In sim-ple dim-i-ty clad, I feel sometimes that 
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A SISTER’S INFLUENCE OVER HER BROTHER 
By Ruth Ashmore 


E SAID, with an air of pride, 
‘That pretty girl? Why, that 
is my sister.’’ I looked at him 
and wondered how many young 
men there are who speak.of their 
sisters with an air of pride and 
possession combined. There is 
something good in any man who 
is ntdal of his sister’s appearance, of her 
quick wit and her general charm of manner. 
There is something wonderfully good in the 
sister who can so influence her brother that 
he has this love and this interest in her. We 
think over the duties of life, and you, my 
dear girl, count those which belong to your 
church, those which are represented in the 
various societies to which you belong, those 
which come into the every-day work of your 
life, but there is one person to whom you owe 
a duty that you sometimes forget, and that 
person is—your brother. 

In too many households there is an inclina- 
tion on the part of the gay, merry girl to 
laugh at her brother’s awkwardness, to scoff 
at his taste in dress, and to find his choice of 
amusements or friends a subject of derision. 
Without realizing it, many a sister loses all 
influence over her brother because she does 
not stop to think. 

Many a sister speaks in a quick, ugly way 
to her brother, and, I am sorry to say, keeps 
her pleasant, agreeable words and manner 
for the ordinary visitor. She forgets that one 
of the horrors of one kind of home life is the 
giving of irritable, cross words to those of 
our own name and blood, while the courteous 
manner, the agreeable compliment and the 
pleasant greeting are kept for those who are 
little more than strangers to us. 


* 
LET YOUR BROTHER FEEL YOUR INTEREST 


UST sit down and think it all out. Al- 
though you are two years younger than 
your brother, you are, being a girl, apparently 
older than he is, for the knowledge of the 
world and the people who go to make it 
comes to girls quicker than it does to men. 
You have talked in the most serious way at 
one of your church meetings about the influ- 
ence a girl may have on her men friends. 
How much stronger is that influence going to 
be when it is applied to the brother? He is 
near you at all times, and you should be able 
to read him as if he were a book. Inthe first 
place, if you wish to do right, it is your duty 
to make your brother understand that you 
appreciate his good qualities. Then he must 
be made to comprehend, in a subtle way, that 
you enjoy his society. The average girl will 
go with any other girl’s brother, will find 
any other girl’s brother interesting, but too 
often she declares her own brother a bore and 
his society unbearabie. Now, if she wishes 
to gain his love and to be the sister that he 
can be proud of, she will take a fresh page in 
her Book of Life, and, writing the name of 
her brother on the clean sheet, will begin to 
love and consider his happiness in such a 
way that, as the life story is written, his love 
for her will remain to the very last. ° 


? 
TEACH HIM TO BELIEVE IN HIMSELF 


yarn brother is not particularly handsome, 
and now that he is eighteen years old 
you cannot deny that he is awkward. He 
suggests to you a shape not unlike that of a 
spider, for he seems principally arms and 
legs, while he has wonderful ability in the 
way of stumbling when he ought to walk 
straight. The girl who tries to do right 
should be quick enough to realize that to 
make her brother more at ease in the general 
world she must clear from his mind any ideas 
he may have as to his own lack of beauty or 
grace. The boy of eighteen usually needs a 
good dose of commendation, or else he 
believes that everybody is banded to scoff at 
him. When he is introduced to a strange 
girl he doesn’t know what to say, and yet she 
is a pretty girl, for she stands and looks at 
him, and seems to convict him at once of 
being out of place near such a graceful bcing 
as she is, while he wishes that he were at 
home. He wishes, again, that he hadn’t come 
to the party, and he is about as awkward- 
looking and as unhappy as any boy of his 
age can be. The belle of the room gets rid 
of him with great quickness, and he realizes 
that she is laughing at him as he sees her 
chatting and smiling with an older man. 
Then he grows bitter. This is the time that 
his sister needs to bring all her sweet influ- 
ence to bear upon him. She can ask her 
partner to take her over to her brother, and 
politely excuse herself as being engaged to 
her brother for the dance or promenade. She 
can make him grow to believe in himself, 
and in a little while she may present to him 
some girl, less beautiful, perhaps, than the 
other, but one who knows how to encourage 
and make happy another girl’s brother, be- 
cause she has a brother of her own and knows 
how tender the feelings of a boy are, and 
how easily wounded. 





THE SISTER IS APT TO NEGLECT HER BROTHER 
HE mistake made in society by many a 
girl is that she neglects her brother. I 
remember once hearing a young boy who 
had been his sister’s escort to a Christmas 
dance say, ‘‘ She made me go and then she 
niever troubled herself one bit about me. I 
was never introduced to a single girl, and as 
far as she was concerned I might have been 
dead until it was time to go home. I'll 
never go out with her again.’’ Can you 
blame him? He was not a stranger showing 
her some courtesy for which she would return 
thanks, but he was her brother, and she took, 
foolish girl that she was, any favor that he 


might show her as a matter of course. This 
is always a mistake. The courtesy shown 
you by your brother is of importance. 


Suppose you get up a picnic, or a quiet little 
dance, or any sort of an entertainment. 
Then invite your brother to help; induce him 
not only to be greatly interested in it, but 
insist on his being your right-hand man, so 
that he counts it as his affair and has great 
pride in seeing it a success. Then, in the 
depths of his heart, he knows that all the 
pleasure, that all the power came through the 
loving thoughtfulness of the sister he loves so 
well. It is so very easy for a girl to make 
her brother love her. A few pleasant words, 
a little consideration and an interest in his 
doings will bring this about quicker than 
you dream can be possible. 


7 
ENCOURAGE ALL YOUR BROTHER’S HOBBIES 


T IS just possible that your brother is thor- 
oughly interested in some one study, 
or is eagerly working out some mechanical 
device that to you is utterly uninteresting. 
Be honest and tell the truth. If you met a 
very learned man, and he talked to you about 
the wonders of electricity, you would listen 
to him with at least apparent delight. But 
when your brother wants to talk to you about 
his latest fad why should you appear to be 
bored? It is much better worth your while 
to let the learned man realize your indiffer- 
ence to electricity than it is to have your 
brother think for one minute that you do not 
care for what he is telling you, or that you do 
not see just the amount of thought and study 
he has given to some one special subject. 

Then if he has some very particular fancy, 
as long as it is not an objectionable one, be 
an eager as well as a willing listener to his 
stories regarding it. Listen to his account of 
the wonderful base-ball game, of the great 
golf match, or, when he is an older man, if he 
confides some of his schemes to you, either 
discuss them with him and give him a sensi- 
ble opinion that shows not only your interest 
but what you have learned from him, or listen 
quietly if you do not understand, asking an 
occasional but sensible question as to the 
subject that means so much to him. 

The average girl is too apt to underrate 
her brother. She should remember his youth 
and give him time to achieve success. The 
wise sister makes it a point to know the girl 
her brother likes or the man friend of whom 
he talks. She calls on the one, and asks him 
to bring the other to the house when they are 
to have some pleasant friends there. 

The best way to keep a boy out of bad 
company is to furnish him with that which is 
at once good and entertaining, and make him 
feel that in it he is of importance. 


: 
ENCOURAGE HIM TO BE NEAT 


Make him comprehend the value of the 
little niceties of life by your own ex- 
ample. If he has the usual inclination to 
say that it is ‘‘ only girls’’ who bother them- 
selves about how their hands look, and 
whether or not their hair is arranged in the 
latest fashion, and whether their ribbons are 
absolutely fresh or not, then tell him of the 
various great men who considered being neat 
absolutely the next virtue to godliness. Take 
his great hero, General George Washington, 
and tell him how careful he was of his appear- 
ance, and how more than particular he was to 
show every little courtesy that was possible to 
the women whom he met. Remind him that 
he is more of a man and less of a boor when he 
devotes a little time.to keeping his hands in 
good order, and suggest to him that ultra-loud 
scarfs, and jewelry that is decidedly of a sport- 
ing order, stamp him as less of a gentleman 
than would quieter belongings. It may take 
some time to influence your brother to give 
up the beloved scarf-pin that represents a 
whip crossed with a golf stick, with a base- 
ball in the centre all enameled with bright 
colors. You may have to convince him of 
the lack of beauty in handkerchiefs with blue 
or red borders and with the National flag in 
one corner, and it may take a long time 
to induce him to believe that musk and pa- 
tchouli are not perfumes approved of by people 
of refinement; but if you go about it in the 
right way you can, without making him a 
fop, cause him to comprehend the value of 
neatness and the propriety of quiet dressing. 
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SOME THINGS WHICH YOU CAN DO FOR HIM 
TS your brother, too, in your own gentle 


| 
} 


and sisterly way, that a gentleman takes | 
care of his clothes; that, when he is not for- 
tunate erough to possess a sister ready and | 


eager to sew on buttons or mend little rips 
and tears, he is none the less a man because 
he does it himself rather than appear as if he 
did not give the proper care to his wardrobe. 
Let your presents to him take the form of good 
brushes that will leave no sign of dust on his 
clothes, of toilet appurtenances the value of 
which he will soon learn, and once having 
mastered their use for each special purpose 
he will use them often. The average man is 
inclined to be neat, and when he makes mis- 
takes in dressing it is frequently because he 
is either under the wrong influence or feels 
that no one cares how he looks. No boy who 
has a sister should be allowed to feel that way. 

At a certain age the average boy has a 
slight inclination to laugh at what he calls 
religion. 
the shams in life, and, lacking experience, 
does not trouble himself to look out for the 
realities. It is his sister’s place at this time 
to influence him so that at first he will 
respect religion as shown in her life, and then 
he will respect religion for its own sake. 


The boy who will use improper language | 
before his sister in regard to her belief is | 
the boy who stands sadly in need of special | 


personal influence from a devoted sister. 
7 
WHEN YOU REPROVE DO IT TACTFULLY 
T HAPPENS very often that a young man 
depends on the help his sister gives to go 
through college, or to study some branch of 
work for which he shows some special ability, 
or to give him a little more time to perfect 
himself in every-day studies before he abso- 
lutely enters upon his life-work. He forgets, 
or else he never gives a thought to the effect 
produced on the world at large by a man 
whose manners are good. The raising his 
hat to a lady whenever he meets her, the 
taking off one glove if she offers to shake 
hands with him, the giving expression of 
thanks for the pleasant evening—all these 
are little things that a girl can teach her 
brother. He will never mind her fault- 
finding, provided—and this is most import- 
ant—that she does not correct him before 
people, or ever let anybody else know of his 
mistakes. Once she is so forgetful as to do 
this, she lowers him so in his own esteem 
that he almost feels as if he hated her, and he 
certainly feels as though he hated himself. 

A bright girl can always arrange a way to 
make proper a brother’s speech. She can 
have it understood that, whenever either one 
of the two makes a grammatical error, a 
penny or two is to be put in a box, the con- 
tents of which, when it is full, are to be used 
for some good purpose. Say he starts off in 
the morning; she stops him in the hall and 
whispers to him confidentially, ‘‘ Oh, you 
don’t know what you said last night. You 
will have to put five pennies in the box! 
You said, ‘ Miss asked you and I to go 
to the match.’ Of course, I know you knew 








better, but for once you forgot, and you are | 


fined, sir.’’ And he takes his lesson to heart, 
and does not object to the pleasant reprimand 
given to him in a caressing way, so he pays 
his fine and has a laughing time as he refuses 
to tell anybody else in the house what it is 
all about. It is certain that a sister’s influ- 
ence is increased by the having a little secret 
in common with her brother. 
. : 
WIN HIS CONFIDENCE AS WELL AS HIS LOVE 


AIN your brother’s confidence, my dear 
girl, else you will have no influence over 

him. Force yourself to be interested in 
whatever he tells you. Let no escort be as 
charming to you as he is. 
pleasure in the same society that you do, and 
if for some reason he finds it tiresome, then 
arrange to go in another set, but always a 
good one, which he will appreciate and in 
which he will be appreciated. If you have 
any accomplishment urge your brother to be 
a student with you. 
never refuse to play the tune he likes, and if 
you can induce him to take up the violin or 
mandolin, or even the banjo, so much the 
better, for then you two may be companions in 
melody as in life. Never forget how much a 


man, and especially a young man, likes to be | 


remembered. The tiny token on his birth- 
day, the remembrance on the holiday, the 
little letter of congratulation sent when he 
has succeeded either in his studies or in the 
business world—none of the small pleasures 
of life are wasted on a brother. A brother is 
very often the reproduction of his sister. It 
is as if he were a mirror, into which when the 
sister looked she found reflected all her faults 
and most of her virtues. 

Now, what are you going to do about your 
brother? What is the influence you are going 
to bring to bear upon him? Shall it be that 
influence which makes him think all girls 
commonplace and uninteresting, and all life 
full of vapid, unimportant trifles, or the 
other and better influence that will make him 
find all girls sweet and charming, the world 
full of kindness and generosity, and society a 
place where much innocent pleasure is gained, 
while he himself, being a man, must be brave, 
polite—in fact, a gentleman, for—and this is 
the best of all reasons—his sister’s sake? 





Editor’s Note—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks 
with Girls,”’ will be found on page 31 of this issue 


of the Journal. 


Being quick-witted he soon detects | 


lf you are a good pianist | 
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OUTWEAR SIX ORDINARY PAIR 
Excellent for Tender Feet. Do Not Shrink. 


Made of specially prepared yarn. Black, Nat- 
urals and Assorted Colors. Sizes 9% to 12. 


Ask your dealer for Holeproof Sox. If he hasn't them 
send us S0c., give size and color; we will mail you a pair. 
Trade-mark ou every Sock. Take no substitute. 


KALAMAZOO KNITTING CO., Dept. B. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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On account of the high quality of 
the Soap, the delicacy of the per- 
fume and its remarkable 


Medicinal Properties 


SAMPLE CAKE mailed to oy address 
upon receipt of . . - « - Be 

FULL-SIZED CAKE 
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The New Shoe 


SOROSIS Fer women 


Some are mannish in shape, all 
are perfect-fitting. Button or 
lace, several styles—better send 
for our 


Catalogue Mailed Free 


Sorosis Shoes have all the good 
qualities you’d expect of the 


$6.00 custom-made— 

their price every- $ 50 

where, in Europe or 

America, is © 
Introductory orders in 
response to this ad- 
vertisement delivered 
free of express charges. 

































Styles and shapes for all seasons, 
made from the finest black kid 
and swellest shades of tan. 


The Illustration given is from a 
direct photograph of the shoe. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
ew One Little Wafer 


(TRADE-MARK) 
will make a bath 


Brimful of Fragrance 
Quentin’s 
Perfumed Wafers 


Roman Bouquet, Rose, Viocer 
Ten Wafers in Bottle, 25 cents 
If your druggist does not have them, 
we will send, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Sample for two 2-ct. stamps. 
CHAPMAN & RODGERS, Perfumers 

510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The DRESS-SHIELD 
RETAINERS 
Save Money. 
Save Shields. 
Save Time. 
; You can attach 
i shields to 
} ANY GAR- 
i MENT and 
detach 
quicker than it takes to tell it. Simpre 
ano Inpestavetipie. Hold firmer than 
sewing. Set of 4 mailed for 25 cents. 
Every woman needs 


A. B. BEESE, Davenport, lowa them. Free circular. 
Price , 
50 
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Foot-Form No. 403 tor Tender Feet 


Inner soles of the finest leather used in bicycle 
saddies makes them soft and pliable. 


The Walking Boot pevcier with ladies 


all professions— 
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uta to E. 21 STYLES. New Fall Catalogue 

$5, 00 mailed free, Money orders payable to 
quality. Cc. P. LANGLOIS, Washington, D. C- 
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THE MAKING AND TRIMMING OF A HAT 
By Zaida Ben-Yusuf 
SECOND LESSON: MAKING A STRAW BRAID HAT 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HERE are occasions when the 
straw hat of the shape desired is 
not to be found in the ready- 

e made stock, and then it is that 
* the beautiful straw braids that 
may be bought by the piece or yard are use- 
ful. To make a hat from these is no very 
difficult matter. Of course it takes thought 
and intelligence, but the girl who wants to 
wear a really nice hat is sure to have these 
very necessary qualifications. 
Usually nine yards of inch-and-a-quarter 
braid will make a hat; sometimes more, 
and occasionally less, is required. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 1—FRONT 


The easiest way is to 
sew the braid on to a 
wire frame. Diagram 
No. 1 shows how to 
make a hat without, as 
it frequently happens 
that one cannot find 
the desired shape. In 
the accompanying dia- 
gram you see the in- 
side of the hat, and 
how the braid should 
appear when finished, 
also the manner in 
which the supporting 
cross-wires are darned 
into the braid. I have 
given this diagram so 
that my meaning may 
be more clearly under- 
stood by the woman 
who wishes to avail herself of my directions 
in making herself a straw braid hat. 


’ 


HE hat is formed from the outside row, 
working inward toward the crown, The 
size of the outer row depends on, and decides, 
the size of the hat. Having decided this 
point, measure off the required length of 
braid, join firmly to make a circle, but with- 
out cutting, and from this proceed to sew 
round and round, each successive row getting 
just so much nearer to the head size. 


DIAGRAM No. 1 


AKE very long stitches on 
the under side and very 
Short ones through on the right 
Side. It is always better to use 
thread to match than silk. Lay 
the work down occa- 
Sionally on a flat sur- 
face to watch progress 
and be certain that you 
have the desired flat or 
curved effect. 

When the circle is 
nearly small enough to 
fit the head, cut off the 
braid at a place that 
will come near the 
Side, although the join 
made in the first row 
should always be at 
the back. When the 
brim has reached this 


DIAGRAM NO. 3 
























ILLUSTRATION NO. 1—BACK 


DIAGRAM NO. 2 
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HE artistic disposal of feathers is one of 
the most important and necessary accom- 
plishments for a milliner to attain. For 
beginners, and even those who know some- 
thing of the work, the greatest difficulty to 
overcome is the tendency to put in too many 
stitches. Three or four to each feather is 
usually sufficient, and at least two of these 
must be made over 

the wire stem and 





point add several T™ 
half rows in front : 
to form an oval and 
so fit the head bet- 
ter. The crown is 
formed from the 
head size upward, 
row by row con- 
tinuously till the 
centre of the crown 
is reached and then 
neatly finished off. 
Then comes the 
only difficult part: 
putting in the 
wire supports. 


+ 


HE cross-wires 
which are 
darned into the 
brim are in one 
piece with those 
which support 
the crown; so, to 
be exact, there 
are not six, but 
only three of 
these; for in- 
stance, the first begins at a point which is 
the exact front of the hat, runs in toward 
the head size (see Diagram No. 1), is fitted 
up, into, and across the crown, and down 
again and across the opposite side of the 
brim, which, of course, brings the wire to a 
point which is 
the exact back 
of the hat. 

The two other 
wires are put in 
at equal dis- 
tances in the 
same manner. 
The other three 
are then tied 
together in the 
centre of the 
crown witha 
piece of thread 
or spool wire. 
The six wire 
ends should be 
neatly twisted 
around a heavy 
wire, which is 
sewed all around 
the brim of the 
hat three-quar- 
ters of an inch 
from the edge. 
After tightening each fastening with pincers 
another row of the straw braid must be sewed 
on to hide the wired row, and give a neat 
finish—something which is absolutely neces- 
sary in a woman’s hat. 


+ 


HE hat in Illustration No. 1, front and 
back views of which are given, is made 
without the crown of straw, so a ready-made 
shape may be used to advantage. The color 
of the one illustrated is violet, even to the 
purplish cast over the 
velvet leaves which 
cover the brim. 
Three-quarters of a 
yard of violet taffeta 
silk forms the crown. 
A fan of yellow lace, 
wired so that it stands 
upright, and some 
peonies shading from 
purple to red are the 
materialsused. The 
brim is very wide at 
the back and turns ”* 
abruptly downward 
over the peonies. A 
band similar to the 
one described in my 
first lesson is required 
to raise the hat at the 





back and give it 
the tip forward. 

The pretty toque 
in Illustration 
No. 2 is made over 
a wire shape as 
shown in Diagram 
No. 2. A crown 
of black straw is 
made on the same 
principle as already described. White 
tulle, laid in a thick drapery about the 
brim, is covered with the’ fashionable 
black spotted net, and for a finishing 
touch the tulle is knotted and draped 
at the left side with an aigrette of 
black and a Rhinestone ornament. 

The hat in Illustration No. 3, two side 
views of which are given, is an exceed- 
ingly stylish model by a celebrated milli- 
ner. It requires five feathers, two of 
which are quite long plumes, and a rosette 
of cherry-colored velvet ribbon, requiring 
a yard and a half two inches wide. 








not over the feather. 

When properly 
mounted the wire 
stem is fastened to 
the feather in a 
way that is suffi- 
ciently firm to sup- 
port it upright, or 
in any way that 
may seem best, 
merely by bending 
that same piece 
of wire. In new 
feathers the wire is 
unbent, and when 
using an old ‘one 
the first thing to 
do is to make it 
straight; then pro- 
ceed to make an L, 
the feather being 
the upright, and the 
wire the cross line; 
a second movement 
bends the end of 
the wire back to- 








. rare » feathe 
InLustration No. 2 ward the feather, 











ILLUSTRATION NO. 4 


and you have then a firm and correct loop 
(shown in Diagram No. 3) to make your 
stitches over. Occasionally it is necessary to 
tie the stem to the hat crown or a loose tip to 
the edge of the brim. To accomplish this 
successfully the thread should be strong, but 
never so tight that the fastening is seen. 


~ 


HE hat in Illustration No. 4 is one which 
is essentially typical of the season’s 
fashions, and shows the proper angle at which 
such ahat should be worn. The tip for- 
ward is obtained by means of the band 
described in my first lesson. 
The hat, which is of bright yellow straw, has 
a velvet draping of the same shade covered 
with black dotted 
veiling. A semi- 
wreath of pale yellow 
roses goes around the 
base of this draping. 
Under the brim are 
more of the roses. 
In front two pairs of 
black wings are set 
jauntily on the edge 
of the crown, appar- 
ently held there by a 
rosette of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. 
The materials re- 
quired for this hat 
are twelve yards of 
straw braid, or a 
ready-made hat, half 
a yard of miroir vel- 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 3—LEFT SIDE 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 3—RIGHT SIDE 


vet on the bias, a full yard of dotted veiling, 
fifteen small roses, two pairs of wings, and a 
yard and a quarter of black velvet ribbon. 


Editor’s Note — Miss Ben-Yusuf’s practical 
lessons in millinery, which began in the last (the 
July) issue of the Journal, with an illustrated 
article on ‘‘The Making and Trimming of a 
Hat,”’ are concluded in this number. 
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Limited to 200 pupils; thorough Military School; 
U. S. officer in charge for past 30 years under super- 
vision and annual inspection of War Department; 
physical instructor for systematic gymnastics and 
field games ijosures improved health, strength 
and erect, manly carriage. Episcopal Church serv- 
ices daily ina gem of a Chapel, with Bishop Whipple 
as President of the Board of Trustees. 

Castled modern buildings with freedom of 1soacres, 
mostly wooded, 1000 feet above the ocean in the pure 
atmosphere of the most healthful State in the Union. 
An education at moderate cost that means instruc- 
tion, discipline and training for boys over twelve 
years of age. 

There’s Health in the West for mind and body. 
Many Eastern youths haye grown up with us into 
vigorous, self-reliant young manhood. 

A safe school life in a beautiful school home under 
helpful men teachers, specialists in each department, 
chosen for their fitness for training youths in self- 
control and self-reliance, a combination necessary to 
the best preparation for college or business. 

Our boys and their parents are our references. Send 
for the List and Catalogue, i\lustrating buildings and 
grounds. SCHOLARSHIPS for worthy boys greatly 
reduces the cost of instruction. For particulars write 


JAMES DOBBIN, Rector, Faribault, Mian. 


A PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for younger boys enables 
us to take boys at an early age and complete their education, 








is not more surely a de- 
| fense against poverty 
than technical knowl- 
edge that can always be 
converted into money. aye. ware 
You can learn now without leaving 
Success guaranteed. Best text-books free. 


STEAM ENGINEERING 


tridge, Electrical or Civil Engineering; Mathe 
matics; Chemistry; Mining; Architectural or Me- | 
chanical Drawing; Surveying; Plumbing; Archi 
tecture; Metal Pattern Drafting; Prospecting; 
| Bookkeeping; Shorthand; English Branches. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL [ 
Cirenlar free. State subject you wish to study. $2.00 


Estab. 1891, 45,000 students and graduates. | 


a 
The Int tional Co dence School 
vier aut seramans ta. Month f 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Facilities Unsurpassed 
Investigation of Well Prepared Students Invited 


DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary 
Room 1121, 103 State Street, Chicago 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. Experienced and 
competent instructors. Takes 
spare time only. Three courses, 
preparatory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better your 
condition and prospects. Stu 
dents and graduates every where, 
8 years of success, Full particulars Aue 
free. SPRAGUE CORKESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 247 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 
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“Do Not Stammer” | 
4 

Bisnops Cyrus D. Foss, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Cc. H. Fow.er, Buffalo, N. Y., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, endorse the Philadelphia In- 
} stitute for the permanent cure of Stammering, 
Stuttering and other defects of speech. Send for 
&)-page Book to 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Edwin 8. Johnston, Principal and 
{ Founder of Philadelphia Institute. Established 1884. 
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GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


479 and 481 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
23d Year begins September 19, 1898. 
REBECCA 8, RICH, A. M., and MARY E. BEEDY, A. M., Principals 
Superior advantages. 


Utica (N. . # whan os tg distinguished 

specialists. Dudley Buck 
Conservatory Rcceteas a res oo 
of Music 


Geo. S. Beechwood, Director. 
Send for Calalogue. 
THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 
A National School of Music—Frank Van Der Stucken, 
Dean of the Faculty—begins its 21st academic year Sep- 
tember 1, 1808. It is an endowed and incorporated in- 
stitution, with superior advantages and resources. For 
catalogue write COLLEGE OF MUSIC oF CINCINNATI, O. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Minnesota 


Risnop Wuiprre, Rector. Miss Canotise Wetent Eetts, Principal. 
$350 per year. Prepares for Colleges. Gymnasium, 
Music, Art. For catalogue address Saint Mary’s Hall. 


SIX MONTHS PREPARES FOR THE STAGE 


Thorough Dramatic Instruction. Unrivaled facilities. Highest 
references. Private lessons. School term commences Oct. 17,'08. Pros 
pectus. Stanhope-W heatcroft Dramatic School, 1440 Broadway.N.Y. 


























CHICAGO CONSERVATORY. Auditoriom Bldg., Chicago 


MUSIC, Oratory, Dramatic Art 


UsNeQuaLeD ADVANTAGES. Student« may enter at any time. 


Se-Send for Prospectus. SAMUEL KAYZER, President 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall—Chicago. MUSIC, DRAMATIC ART. 
Foremost music schoo! in the West. Send for cutalogue. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 


SLADE MANSION Home School for Girls 


SELECT SCHOOL reront, me tie teseoter 


547 Elmwood Ave., Providence, R. 1, 40th Year begins Sept. 26, 1898 


50 ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS 
LADIES’ or GENTLEMEN'S, mailed for $1.00 
Second lot of 50) Cards from same plate, . 50 

Finest Encraven Weppixne Isvitatrions AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FRED’K W. STROW & CO. 


7 East Lombard Street, Kaltimore, Md. 











Samples sent 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
VILLAGE 


A Series Not of Ideal Theories, But Practical 
Suggestions Capable of Being Carried 
Out in the Smallest Community 


THE LADIES’ 


First Article—HOW TO HAVE GOOD COUNTRY ROADS 
By Fohn Gilmer Speed 


JHE present ‘movement for better 
country roads began about ten years 
ago, and it has now attained a 
vitality which cannot fail of accom- 
plishing great results. In the aggre- 
gate, considering the vast mileage of the 
common roads of the country, not many miles 
of stone roads of approved construction have 
been built; then, again, a very considerable 
percentage of the new construction has been 
badly and unskillfully done. But the desire 
for better roads has been fostered, and the 
knowledge of how to secure them has been 
increased, for in road building, as in other 
practical matters, valuable lessons are often 
learned through costly mistakes. The great 
difficulty, however, about this method of 
acquiring knowledge is that the weak-hearted 
become altogether discouraged, and have not 
the energy to try again. 

I have watched this road improvement 
movement with much interest, and I am per- 
suaded, both by the mistakes and the suc- 
cesses which have come under my observation, 
that the country roads in the United States 
may be kept in excellent condition, and the 
main thoroughfares macadamized within a 
reasonable time by an outlay not exceeding 
that now speat on highways which are a sad 
reproach on our civilization, and at the 
present time a heavy tax upon the agricul- 
tural industry of the country, as well as upon 
the patience of those who must use them. 


> 
STONE AND DIRT ROADS SIDE BY SIDE 


HE making of stone roadways has been 
discussed so generally that I shall devote 
only a paragraph to that branch of the 
subject. As a general thing, every main 
thoroughfare—that is, every road leading to 
the county-seat or other important centre— 
should be macadamized. But such roads 
should be more than macadamized; the road- 
bed should be thoroughly drained and pro- 
vision made for a dirt road on both sides, or 
at least on one side of the metal pavement. 
For more than half of the time a good dirt 
road is better to travel over than a good 
stone road. It is easier on the horses and 
easier on the vehicles, and much pleasanter 
for the drivers. Hot, dry weather is the 
period when traffic on the stone roads hurts 
them. They are dry and the stone wears; 
the surface is uncemented by moisture, and 
so the top course begins to ravel. 

When it is raining or damp, travel over a 
stone road is good for the road, as the pave- 
ment is made more compact by the loads 
imposed upon it. But if the stone road must 
also do all the work in dry weather the cost 
of maintenance will be heavy and constant. 
I maintain, therefore, that it is a good gen- 
eral rule never to build a stone road unless 
there be a dirt road built by its side. 

Then, again, I know it to be a costly thing 
to attempt to make macadam pavements 
without the advice and supervision of com- 
petent engineers. Aroad engineer knows, or 
should know, all about stone road building, 
grades and drainage, and his advice is always 
of value and always well worth following. 


- 
GOOD ROADS AT THE COST OF POOR ONES 


Sad this generation and many succeeding 
generations will pass away before all 
the country roads in America have been 
macadamized. If the contention of the most 
zealous of the road improvers were founded 
in wisdom this would be a sad thought; as a 
matter of fact, however, it is not desirable 
that more than twenty per cent. of the total 
mileage of country roads should be macadam- 
ized. To macadamize all the country roads 
would be an unwise waste, and impose upon 
the people burdens they would probably never 
be able to bear. What is needed is the con- 
struction of stone roads on the main high- 
ways, where the traffic is heavy all the year 
round, and the rational betterment of the 
other roads, so that in most parts of the 
country they will always be passably good for 
a moderate traffic, and most excellent for nine 
months in the year. This can be done for a 
sum not exceeding that which is now spent 
for road maintenance in this country. 

The money now raised by taxation for 
road building and maintenance is so waste- 
fully expended as to be almost completely 
thrown away. In some neighborhoods there 
is as much as fifty per cent. of benefit done to 
the roads with the sum expended on them— 
that is, if a township raise by taxation two 
thousand dollars for roads, one thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of benefit will have been secured. 
But such an instance would be very rare. 








Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
papers on ‘“‘The Twentieth Century Village," 
which will consist of practical articles intended 
to be of primary benefit to the dwellers in small 
communities. The second article, which will 
appear in the next (the September) issue, will be 
entitled “‘A Practical Farmhouse.” 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PROVIDES TEACHERS 
HIS terrible waste, which amounts every 
year to billions of dollars, might be 
stopped in a few years if the farmers of the 
country, who are also the custodians of the 
roads, could be instructed in road-making. 
They are not properly informed in the science 
of road-making; they are not wedded to the 
old idea of ‘‘working the roads,’’ but they 
have not possessed such knowledge as to 
enable them to consider better methods, nor 
to understand not merely their theoretical 
duty, but their practical duty toward the 
roads. 

This knowledge cannot be imparted prop- 
erly through pamphlets issued either by 
Federal or State governments, nor can it be 
thoroughly given by newspapers and maga- 
zines, though all these agencies may be help- 
ful. The men whoare to make the roads and 
maintain them must be sent to school. To 
send the farmers of this country to school is 
a big undertaking, but I have an idea, which 
seems always more practical the more I think 
of it. But before presenting it, I would say 
that in each county where the school I sug- 
gest is to be established, there will have 
to be found some mar of influence and 
enthusiasm who wil! take the initiative— 
then the farmers must do the rest. 

1 propose that in each county there be 
founded a Road Improvement Association, 
which shall have a one or two days’ meeting 
in the autumn of each year. Tothe member- 
ship and to the meetings all the farmers 
should be invited, while all those in the 
county acting as road overseers, or road 
supervisors, should be urged specially to 
attend. At these meetings special, definite, 
practical instruction should be given in main- 
taining and repairing dirt roads. 

Competent men to give such instruction 
can be secured without cost to such societies, 
for the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has a Road Bureau, and this bureau will 
always supply a competent instructor to tell 
the people just exactly what they need, and 
how to do the work as it should be done. 


sd 
OFFER PRIZES FOR THE BEST-KEPT HIGHWAYS 


OW, if this were all of my plan it would, 
I confess, be rather a scattering of shot 
at long range, but I propose to supplement 
these county societies with an organization 
in each subdivision of each county—that is, 
in each town, township, district, borough, 
parish, or whatever the subdivision may be 
called—and the names differ in the various 
States. Such organizations will get very 
close to the home, and the roads will surely be 
a most fruitful topic for debate in the combina- 
tion cross-roads stores and post-offices, those 
free parliaments of the country-side. 

It should be the duty of these neighborhood 
societies to encourage the road-makers to 
put in practice the ideas of the instructed 
engineers, and these road-makers should be 
stimulated by an award of prizes made each 
autumn, prior to the meeting of the county 
association. These prizes should be given 
to the section men who have kept their sec- 
tions in the best order during the year, and 
the prizes which are offered should be iarge 
enough to make them worth striving for. 


+ 
THE RESULT OF PRIZE OFFERS 


| KNOW a Village Improvement Society 

which offered two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for road prizes: one prize of one hundred 
dollars, one of fifty dollars, two of twenty- 
five dollars, and five of ten dollars. This 
prize money was not taken from the ordinary 
funds of the Improvement Society, but was 
contributed by the residents of the neighbor- 
hood, much of it being given by property 
owners not specially interested in the village 
itself. In this neighborhood, with something 
like one hundred miles of road, only about 
ten of which were macadamized, the amount 
for roads available from the tax levy was one 
thousand eight hundred dollars. 

It happened that in this neighborhood there 
was a man who was an authority on roads. 
The evening the society offered the prizes he 
talked to those present on the subject; he 
dwelt with almost tiresome reiteration on the 
one simple secret in making and maintaining a 
good dirt road—drainage. Inthe autumn, 
when the prizes were awarded, it was found 
that the winners of the first, second and third 
prizes had all had the benefit of this expert 
instruction, while the first had consulted this 
instructor whenever he chanced to meet him. 

Now, as to the result on the roads. Some- 
thing like fifteen per cent. were immensely 
improved—indeed, made excellent; ten per 
cent. were improved a good deal; fifteen per 
cent. improved a little; forty per cent. 
remained about the same, while the remain- 
ing twenty per cent. were actually put into 
worse condition than they were at first. 


HOME JOURNAL 


NEW AND OLD METHODS CONTRASTED 
bh was a most gratifying progress to 

most of those who were active in the 
movement, but it happened that in the sec- 
tion where the largest contributor to the prize 
fund lived, the road overseer was a most 
persistent contestant for a_ prize. Unfor- 
tunately he resorted to the old-fashioned 
method of plowing up the sides of the road 
and putting the sods in the middle. This 
zeal resulted in the road being, at times, mud- 
dier and dustier than ever before; indeed, the 
road in this section was sometimes almost 


impassable. In consequence of this the gen- | ! '‘ 
| is bright 


tleman who had given so liberally tothe prize 
fund positively refused to subscribe another 
year, and only two hundred dollars could be 
raised for the next season’s prizes. 

But the improved roads were visited and 
the methods employed were discussed in 
the village store, so that there came to be 
a much better understanding of what road- 
repairing meant, and a larger comprehension 
of how to accomplish it. That season seventy 
per cent. of the roads were put in fine condi- 
tion, and kept so notwithstanding several 
severe storms which were somewhat in the 
nature of floods. 

After that season the prize fund was secured 
without difficulty, and for 1897 the sum of 
two hundred and fifty dollars was distributed 
at an enthusiastic meeting, and the winners 
were hailed as civic heroes who had served 
the public in most admirable fashion. And 
all of the roads were good. In the township 
some ten miles more of macadam pavement 
are needed, and the township authorities 
propose to undertake this work, a little at a 
time, without any increase of the tax levy. 
Surely this was worth doing, and surely, 
also, it is worthy of imitation. 


+ 
DRAINAGE IS THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 


OW, what was the simple secret taught to 
those road-makers? It was merely to 
drain the roads, and keep the roads drained 
by keeping the ditches open. The old 
method was to run a plow through the side 
ditches and throw the disturbed soil, sod and 
all, in the middle of the road. There it 
would stay till a heavy rain came to wash this 
soil back into the ditches, and fill them up 
again. If there were money enough this kind 
of thing would be done over and over again, 
as often as four times in a year. 

Where there were wet spots, broken stone 
or gravel would be placed in the road and 
left for the passing wagons to wear this metal 
into ruts. The money spent was absolutely 
thrown away. 

By the new process all the road-mender 
needs to do is to provide ditches and outlets 
for them, and then so shape the road that the 
water falling in a rainstorm will run off at 
once into the ditches. The water must not 
be suffered to run in the road, but off the 
road. The rainfall, being thus simply and 


effectively disposed of, becomes a most bene-. 


ficial instead of a destructive agent; it cleans, 
and shapes, and hardens the roadway, instead 
of washing it away and deepening the ruts. 
When there are wet places, such as springs, 
in the roadway, gravel and broken stone will 
not cure such things. The water must be 
drained off underneath the roadway and into 
the ditches by means of pipe or blind drains. 
The whole thing is so simple that any one 
can easily master the principles and put the 
details into practical operation. 


7 
SCHOOLCHILDREN AS ROAD-MAKERS 


ge children attending the public schools 
in the country should also receive in- 
struction, while they are still children, in the 
art of road maintenance. So that this may 
be done with any benefit to the children 
and a resulting benefit to the roads, the 
teachers themselves, quite as much as the 
present custodians of the roads, are in need of 
instruction. This the teachers could easily 
get at the county meetings which I have sug- 
gested. Then each school district should be 
supplied with a few simple tools—hoes, 
rakes and shovels—and the boys be given an 
opportunity to make simple repairs when 
they are needed. To keep loose stones from 
the roadway is easy and simple; filling up 
wagon tracks and opening closed ditches are 
both most important. All of these things are 
within the strength of the boys, and in some 
measure could be attended to by them under 
the instruction of the teacher. Country 
schoolchildren usually walk to school; in 
one way or another all of them pass over 
some section of roadway. They should be 
instructed to inspect and report on the con- 
dition of the roads which they pass over. 
This would be good practice in observation, 
and would be an influence toward the making 
of good and useful citizens. Reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic are all admirable in their 
way, but the instruction I have suggested 
would vary the monotony of ordinary study 
without taking enough time from it to hurt. 

The great problem of the country-side 
to-day is to keep the best of the youth of the 
country at home, and it seems to me the sur- 
est way to do this is to broaden their interest 
in country life, and to make the country itself 
attractive while giving opportunities for 
energies which prompt young men to abandon 
the country as soon as possible and seek in 
more crowded communities congenial work 
now not to be found on the farms, in the 
villages and the small towns of the country. 

Let us all help to put the roads in order, 
and to keep them in order. 
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YOUR 
BATH 


will be 
much 
more in- 
viting if 
you know 
that the 
bath-tub 
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and clean 


from all 
impurities. 


Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel 


insures this result by imparting a finish 
unaffected by hot or cold water, that fills 
all crevices and cracks, and to which im- 
purities do not adhere. Any inexperienced 
person can apply it successfully. 

NEAL’S ENAMELS are also made espe- 


cially for woodwork, furniture, wicker, earthen 

and metal ware of all kinds, and bicycles. 
OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,”’ 
showing samples of the colors and givin 
complete informa- tion, SENT FRE 







Address Detroit, 
Dep't A Mich. 
in stamps will secure our popular 
2c. game, ‘‘ Hover- KEerine,” showing 
household articles that may be enameled to advantage. 





buys this 

“e ace ” 

desk, No. 249, 

direct from 

the fi y, 

freight pre- 

paid, sent “On 

ve,” 

su Vect to re- 

turn at our 

expense if not 

found positively the best roll-top 
desk ever sold at retail at so low a price. 

This Desk is heavily built from selected quarter-sawed \ 
white oak. It has a high roll, a clesed back, a full base \ 
mould, one row of oak-front file boxes, an abundance of 
drawers and pigeonholes, two arm rests, BALL-BEARING 
casters, solid brass trimmings, etc. Entire surface, in- 
cluding writing bed, has beautiful polish finish. Dealers 
ask $35.00 to 00 for similar desks. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


to any point east of the Mississippi River and north of 
South Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


The FRED. MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Office and Library Furniture 


Card Indexes and We make complete lines and sell direct 
Ladies’ Desks from the factory. Ask for catalogues. 
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Mr. W. J. Kerra, Architect: Minneapolis, June 15, 1895 
I will build the design above shown, complete, including hard- 
wood finish and floors, painting, back plastering, paneled staircase 
and ingle-nook, heating, ventilating and plumbing, for $2800. 
(Signed) Cuas. J. Autman, Contractor and Builder. 
Your ideal home may not be the one here illustrated, but you will 
surely find it among the hundreds of designs illustrated in my latest 
books, as noted below, examples of which bave been published in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia 
175 Studtes of homes costing mostly from 81500 to $3500, . $1.00 
80 Studies of Cottages costing to build less than $1500, . = .50 
Booklet of 16 examples (floor plans, sizes, ete., in all books), .10 
INCLUDES LATEST '98 DESIGNS. 
W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 435 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 








:Help 





Our New s 9? 
book **Modern Dwellings 
Will be of great assistance to you in selecting asuit- » 
able plan. It is filled with the latest UP-TO-DATE 
DESIGNS, plans and home-building information. 
Also codens for laying out grounds, ete. Many 
BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL GEMS in this book. 
$1.00, postpaid. Money back if not pleased. 
Sample pages free. 
| GEO. F. BARBER & CO., 16 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 
ae) 


Artistic 
Homes 


304 page book, size 6x9 in. 95e 
#2 Summer Oottages . 25¢ 
$2 Artistic Churches . 25¢ 
32 Houses, $1200 to $1500 25¢ 
32 Moderate Cost Houses 25¢ 
32 Cheap Frame Cottages 25¢ 
32 New Artistic Stables 25e 


y= HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘Inside Modern Homes’”’ 


Is a book of photos of Artistic Roos, 
4% with their Coton Scuemes and Futt 
descriptions; also a host of orizinal 
suggestions which will greatly help 
you if you are building, remodeling 
or furnishing a home, and want BeaU- 
| TIFUL ROOMS WITHOUT LAVISH EX- 
| PENDITURE. $1.00 postpaid. If not 
WELL PLEASED will return the money- 
Sample pages free. 


A. LINN MURRAY, Designer 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We Furnish INVITATIONS 


For Weddings, Receptions, ete. Correct styles. High- 
class work. 50) for $3.00; 100 for 84.50. Express prepaid. 
Send for samples. FRANKLIN PRINTING (€O., Louisville, Ky- 
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SOME PRETTY THINGS FOR 


A GIRL’S RO 


Arranged Especially for th 
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CORNER OF A TABLE-COVER FOR A GIRL’S ROOM 


HE suggestions given and illustrated 
on this page have all been prepared 
with a view to helping girls in the 
beautifying of their rooms. For 
the table-cover, one corner of which 

is shown in illustration, a heavy drapery 

material, having a silken surface in rich 
golden brown should be used. Embroider 
with heavy silk in three tones of golden 
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brown, a rich gold and a 
little old pink and old blue, 
and finish with a fringe 
combining all the colors. 
Two widths of pongee 
silk made long enough to 
turn over about twenty 
inches at the top, are re- 
quired for the portiére 
shown in illustration. The 
design is tinted in oil 
thinned with turpentine, a 
little darker than the back- 
ground, and embroidered 
with silk in three shades 
of golden brown. 
M. F. BRowN. 
= 8 } MeL, eet 
O MAKE a sachet simi- 
{ lar to the one shown 
In accompanying illustra- 
tion use water-color paper decorated with any 
delicate tint and outlined in gold. In the 
accompanying diagram the dotted lines show 
where the paper is to be folded, after being 
creased with a knife. The case when folded 
will appear as in illustration and will hold 
the powder securely. The sachet in illus- 
tration was made of white water-color paper 
tinted with violet and outlined in silver. 
Mrs. W. A. DIBBLE. 
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A PAPER SACHET 


ROM a plain pine table, square 
in shape, a clever college girl 
recently evolved the dainty table 
Shown in illustration. She fast- 
ened securely over the top two 
thicknesses of double-faced white 
Canton flannel, then tacked one 
thickness all the way round the 
edges, joining it neatly together 
and finishing it with a deep hem. 
© cover this completely she cut 
@ Square of white dotted Swiss to 
fit the top, and box-plaited to it 
a skirt of the Swiss. An extra 
cover for the top was made of the 
Wiss, lined with white silesia, 
Padded slightly to give a soft 
effect and edged with lace. 
ESTELLE SMYTHE. 
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A NOVEL SHOE-BAG 





A GiRt’s DAINTY TABLE 


O MAKE a jardiniére 
similar to the one 
shown in illustration take 
a piece of floor matting as 
wide as the flower-pot is 
Ligh, and long enough to 
reach around it, allowing 
one inch for lapping. This 
should be taken from 
across the breadth. Whip 
the edges evenly with linen 
thread. Lap the ends and 
sew firmly together with 
the selvedge outside. 
Finish top and bottom alike 
with a ruffle of straw braid 
put on so as to cover the 
whipped edges. These 
straw covers may be made 
of plain or figured matting 
and finished in a variety of 
ways. The plain matting 
may be painted in large flower designs, or 
straws may be drawn out and replaced with 
bright ribbons or colored cords. For a 

smaller flower-pot use a straw cuff. 

BESSIE CURTIS BuRT. 
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O MAKE the very useful shoe-bag shown 

in illustration cut from a piece of blue 

and white plaid bed-ticking one piece twenty- 

six inches long and nineteen inches wide; 

two more eight and a half inches long and 

thirty-three inches wide, and one nine and a 
half inches wide and five inches long. 

Next measure a space ten and a half inches 
wide in the centre of the piece nineteen 
inches wide; put pins to mark it. Measure 
down both the outer sides a space eight 
inches long; fold from these marks up to the 
pins previously placed, and cut off the tick- 
ing along the lines of this fold. Bind these 
pieces with red 
woolen braid, and if 
desired work each 
one of the white 
squares with cross- 
stitch in red wool. 

Then put a pintwo 
inches from the end 
of one of the long 
strips, measure seven 
inches and fold to 
make a box-plait 
three inches wide, 
the edge of the fold 
coming to the pin. 
Baste down on both 
sides. Measure two 
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inches from the 
other end of the strip 
and make a similar 
box-plait. Then pin 
to the edges of the 
nineteen - inch- wide 
piece and put the 
remainder of the 
fullness into two 
more box-plaits to 
fit the'space beneath, 
taking care to have 
the spaces between 
the plaits all the 
same width, Pro- 
ceed in the same 
way with the second 
strip. Then baste the first strip firmly upon 
the nineteen-inch-wide piece just above the 
row of embroidery at the bottom, and the 
second one above the two rows, and put a 
row of machine stitching—done with red cot- 
ton—between each 
box-plait. 

An inch from the 
top baste the semi- 
circular piece, and 
stitch around the 
curved portion. The 
straight line is the 
top of the little 
pocket, which is in- 
tended to hold a pair 
of stockings. Then, 
with red woolen 
braid, bind around 
the whole of the out- 
side of the piece to 
which the strips are 
attached, and sew 
brass rings to the 
four upper corners. 

MARY J. SAFFORD. 
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A DELFT PORTFOLIO 


CLEVER young girl who had a number 

of old books has just been “‘ fixing up’”’ 

her room, and many of her books have blos- 
somed out in new bindings. An old set of 
Scott’s novels, which had belonged to her 
grandfather, she covered with a gay tartan 


plaid which once did duty as a dress. The | 
plaid was carefully pressed and neatly put | 
on the books, and there they stand on her | 


shelves, as neat a row as can be imagined. 

A set of ‘‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic’’ 
she bound in brown Holland. This idea was 
not original. A copy of Crawford’s ‘‘ Roman 
Singer’’ had a hard time in its early days, 
but now, incased in a piece of Roman sash 
ribbon, no spots on the cover are visible. 

For Kipling’s ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’’ 
she utilized a small square 
of Oriental-looking silk and 
made a very pretty book. 

‘*A Study in Scarlet’’ 
she appropriately bound in 
bright red. ‘‘Jinrikisha 
Days’’ was covered with 
a pretty Japanese paper 
napkin. ‘‘ Ramona,” a 
favorite book, had its worn 
binding replaced by a gay 
handkerchief, and a well- 
thumbed volume of ‘‘ Poems 
and Ballads from American 
History’? was covered 
with the stars and stripes. 

ADELAIDE L. ROUSE. 
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HE sofa-pillow shown 

in illustration is made 

of greenish blue upholstery 
satin twenty-two inches 
square. The heavy écru 
lace is first basted, and then couched on with 
heavy cream-color filo floss, after which a 
line following the edge of the lace and half 
an inch from it is worked. From each of the 





AN ATTRACTIVE SOFA-PILLOW 


four corners Japanese gold thread is couched 
on in lines radiating toward the centre; 
between these lines are bands of feather- 
stitching done in écru floss. The entire 
centre is worked in spirals and half circles in 
stem-stitch. The edge of the cushion is 
finished with a cord formed of the satin. The 
back of the pillow may be of a contrasting 
color, or of a piece of the same upholstery 
satin as the piece which is embroidered. 
FLORENCE FETHERSTON. 
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HE portfolio shown in illustra- 
tion is made from white 
table oilcloth cut the desired 
shape and stitched firmly to form 
the case. Upon the outer cover 
a Dutch water scene is painted in 
oil in the Delft colors. 
FLORENCE FETHERSTON, 
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ITH the monogram fan fora 
suggestion, an original girl 

who owns a camera has conceived 
the idea, and put it into practice, 
of cutting heads and faces from 
partly spoiled photographic 





A PHOTOGRAPH FAN 


prints—even mutilating good ones for the 
purpose—and pasting them in harmonious 
relation to each other as regards size, color 
and shape upon her fan. 

Bits of scenery, rows of heads, a pet cat or 
dog—anything interesting or amusing in the 
way of a photograph printed by an amateur 
may be pasted upon a fan and outlined with 
gilt water-color paint, which forms a becom- 
ing frame and brings out the pictures. 

This same girl framed the faces of several 
of her college friends with their college 
colors upon a fan. Upon the handle she tied 
the college colors. M. P. REEVES. 
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Economical 
Cooking 


is the goal of every woman’s desire. ; 
You’ll be surprised at the money and 
t food you'll save if you use Cottolene 
for shortening and frying. It can be 
used again and again for frying, while 
for shortening it takes one-third less 
than butter or lard. 


Cottolcne 


is a combination of refined vegetable 
oil and selected beef suet that never } 
spoils your food with bad flavors or : 
disagreeable odors, and never causes 
indigestion. 


LEREEEMAELELOLS 





The genuine is sold 
everywhere in one to 
ten pound yellow tins, 
with our trade-marks 
—‘Cottolene"” and 
sleer’s head in cotton- 
: plant wreath—on every 
; tin. Not guaranteed if 
sold in any other way. 


FREE e Send us your name, address and 
* 


one two-cent stamp to pay for 
postage, and we will mail you, free, a copy of 
“Home Helps,” a practical and useful book of 
Recipes of 100 pages, with much valuable infor- : 
mation on cooking and serving Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, Dinners and Teas, Table Decoration, 
Invitations, Etiquette, and many other subjects 
of special interest and value to the housewife, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Montreal 
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S. H. & M. Redfern 


for many years has circled 
a million skirts with wearing 
satisfaction. 

“S. H. & M. Redfern” is the 
reigning queen of royal skirt 
binding. Iron durability. 
Soft, deep, beautiful richness. 
It cannot fade. It will not 
keep the dust and dirt. And 
all this extra quality costs 
but a few extra cents. 


S. H.& M. is stamped on the back 





THE BEST DENTISTS 


and two hundred and twenty thousand of 
the best people of this country daily use, 
and strongly recommend the 


Prophylactic Tooth Brush 


because they have found, by personal experi- 
ence, that it is the only Tooth Brush made that 
will perfectly cleanse every portion of every 
tooth. One trial will convince any one that 
they cannot afford to use any other brush. 


ASK YOUR DENTIST ABOUT IT 


or send us a postal card 

for interesting information 

about the teeth and this brush. 
FLORENCE MFG, CO. Ls 

110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
| If you do not find this brash, we will mail you 
| one for BSe. Youth and child sizes, 25e. 
“Children’s teeth should receive more 
| atteuvtion than those of adults.” 


There is 
no Kodak 
but the Eastman Kodak 


We originated and patented the Kodak. We 
originated and registered the word Kodak. 
* Kodak” is our exclusive trade-mark, and refers 
only to film cameras of ouy manufacture. Do not 
accept any other camera as a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


SUMMER 
STATIONERY 


Odd packages of the finest material at an 
exceedingly low price. Send for samples. 


/_HERALDRY 


a pleasant summer study. 
Have you seen our booklet? 


& CARROLL 
NEW 





























DEMPSEY 
26 West 23d Street, YORK 
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FOODS OF THE WOODS 


How to Identify and Cook Twelve Edible Mushrooms 


THE LADIES’ 






NUMBER SEVEN IN THE SERIES OF NEW COOKING LESSONS 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


HE great difficulty in im- 
parting exact knowl- 
edge to the laity regard- 
ing edible’ mushrooms 
makes it necessary to 
call especial attention to 
the title of this article, 
“* Foods of the Woods.’’ 
The endless’ varieties 

outside of these shady homes I shall not 
dwell upon. If my readers can by this 
simple, almost kindergarten article, learn to 
select and cook the twelve varieties men- 
tioned, they need never be at a loss for an 
attractive entrée or main dish for either 
luncheon, dinner or supper—indeed, an 
omelet with mushrooms for breakfast is by 
no means an unappetizing dish, 

The /actarius volemus is one of the hand- 
somest of the group. The pileus, or cap, is 
orange brown, not zoned; in the younger 
species, rounding, ultimately convex. The 
surface is smooth, the flesh very brittle, and 
when pressed or broken exudes a milky 
juice, which is at first white, but after being 
exposed for a moment to the air turns a 
reddish brown. The gills are crowded, at 
first white, but, as the mushroom grows older, 
become yellow or buff color. Found under oak 
or chestnut trees from July until September. 


7 
ONE OF THE MOST EASILY IDENTIFIED 


HE /actarius deliciosus is quite promi- 
nent among the woods fungi, and, like 
the preceding variety, has unmistakable 
characteristics which make its identification 
simple. The upper surface is a dull reddish 
orange, plainly zoned with bands of a darker 
color; the size, three to five inches in diame- 
ter. When the flesh is broken there exudes 
from the rupture a milk, first a deep yellow, 
which turns to a sort of greenish yellow when 
exposed to the air. The gills are orange, of 
a rather brighter color than the pileus. The 
spores, or seeds, are white. Uncooked they 
are slightly peppery. This variety is usually 
found under pine trees and in mossy places 
from July until October. 

On the outskirts of the woods, where the 
trees are rather thin, allowing the sun to 
enter, the /epioto procera, the queen of the 
fleshy fungi, is found. This variety is called 
by some ‘‘ Scotch bonnet’’; by others the 
*‘ pasture mushroom.’’ The latter name, 
however, is certainly incorrect, as they are 
rarely found in an open, old-sodded, pure 
pasture. One may now and then find fine 
specimens in new ground, or under clumps 
of blackberry bushes or shrubs. The flesh of 
the pileus is thin. At first an egg shape, 
the pileus coming down the stem like 
a closed umbrella, as it grows to maturity 
it spreads like an open umbrella, and for 
this reason is called by the country folks 
‘*parasol mushroom,’’ The cap frequently 
measures six to seven inches in diameter; 
the centre is always raised in a mound with 
the stem fastened to the skin of the pileus. 


- 
THE COLOR OF THE QUEEN OF MUSHROOMS 


A ws skin is a pale brown, dotted with 
brown, shaggy patches. The gills are 
long and pure white in the early specimens, 
turning in the older ones to a sort of a dirty 
cream color; the spores are white. The 
stems are from five to six inches long, slen- 
der, hollow, fibrous, streaked with brown, 
enlarging at the base, and, as they enter the 
cap, are extremely free from the gills—that 
is, the gills do not reach the stem. One pecu- 
liarity is a little, loose ring on the stem. 
I should advise persons collecting these 
mushrooms to watch carefully this description. 
There is no cup nor volva at the base. 

Perhaps the most common of the woods 
mushrooms is the russula alutacea—the 
yellow-gilled mushroom. In general size it 
resembles all the others in this group. The 
flesh is firm and solid, the gills brittle, the 
taste mild and sweet, and rather nut-like. 
This variety is frequently called ‘‘ yellow- 
gilled russula.’’ The cap is a bright red to 
blood color, sometimes almost purplish red, 
becoming lighter in shade toward the edge 
of the pileus. The stems are short and of 
about the same thickness from top to bottom, 
and are frequently the same color as the cap. 
The edge of the cap, the junction of the 
gills and skin, is exceedingly thin, and the 
flesh is white and solid. 














Editor’s Note—Mrs. Rorer’s new series of 
Cooking Lessons, which began in the Journal of 
February last, will continue throughout the year. 
The lessons which have been given thus far are: 


The Apple in Thirty-Five Ways, . February 
Cooking for the Sick and Convalescent, March 
Proper Cooking for the Nursery, April 
Strawberries in Thirty Ways, . . ay 
Thirty Soups Without Meats, une 
Forty Kinds of Summer Sandwiches, July 


The subject of Mrs. Rorer’s next Cooking Lesson, 
which will appear in the September issue, will be 
“ Pickling and Canning for the Winter.”’ 


MUSHROOMS WITH A NUTTY TASTE 

ROWING with and around the russula 
alutacea may be found the russula 
virescens, or green russula; in size, shape 
and habitat they are similar. These have a 
dull, dried surface of a sort of mouldy green 
color. At first they are globular, and as 
they spread become convex. The gills are 
pale creamy white and brittle, breaking 
easily when touched. The taste is exceed- 
ingly nut-like. They grow, as a rule, until 

the pileus is about four inches in diameter. 
The hAelerophylia, another russula, is vari- 
able in color, but never reddish nor purple. 
This variety is convex, and of the same size 
as preceding specimens. The gills are sort 
of a dead white, forked, and also brittle. 
The stem is white and solid, the taste 
mild, like that of chestnuts. I have seen 
this mushroom under different circumstances 
take different colors, sometimes a _ dull 
gray, again green, almost like that of the 
virescens. An amateur may determine the 
russula group by knocking the gills with the 
finger-nail. If they chip off, are very brittle, 
and sweet upon tasting, they are edible 
without doubt. They are so unlike a poison- 
ous toadstool that their identification is quite 
simple. They grow in abundance in mossy 
or grassy places in thin woods, never 
outside, The sweet, pungent flavor of 
these mushrooms enables one to use them 
uncooked. They make an_ exceedingly 
nice salad served on lettuce leaves with 

mayonnaise or French dressing. 


+ 
THE MUSHROOMS WHICH HAVE SHORT STEMS 


T MAY be well to mention here the russula 
emelica, a short-stemmed mushroom 
closely resembling the a/uéacea; the giils, 
however, are white, not crowded, and con- 
tinue quite equal in length from edge of cap 
to stem. The taste is hot and peppery. 
These are considered by some persons to be 
slightly poisonous. I doubt, however, if 
this be true, as I have eaten them in large 
quantities without the slightest inconvenience 
—never, however, uncooked. 

The large mass of vegetable oysters 
growing from June to November, on oak or 
chestnut stumps, are not only edible, but 
delicious. These are the p/eurolus ostreatus 
or ‘‘ oyster mushroom.’’ They are frequently 
found on new stumps, but usually on 
decaying stumps or on the trunks of dying 
trees. They grow sidewise; the stems are 
sometimes imperceptible, again short, and 
occasionally quite long. The gills are a 
dingy white and of various lengths extending 
down the short stem. The spores are white; 
the taste agreeable, but rather fishy. They 
may be cooked after any rule given for 
cooking oysters. They are also exceedingly 
nice when broiled. Wash, dust with salt 
and pepper; put them on a broiler, gill side 
down, over a clear fire; broil about two 
minutes; turn, broil for the same time on this 
side; turn again, baste with a little melted 
butter, and serve plain or on milk toast. To 
fry, wash, dry, season with salt and pepper, 
dip in egg and breadcrumbs, and fry in 
smoking-hot fat as you would an oyster. 

$ 
MUSHROOMS WHICH ARE VERY LARGE 

MONG the tree mushrooms which are 
edible may also be mentioned the /is/u- 

lina hepatica or ‘‘ beefsteak mushroom,’’ 
growing on chestnut stumps or trees. 
These mushrooms are so unlike every other 
variety that even a child after once seeing 
is able to identify them. They belong to 
the folyporei, mushrooms having tubes on 
the under surface, instead of gills. They 
may be watched from day to day until they 
arrive at a desirable size. I have seen them 
in good condition measuring ten inches 
across and from an inch ‘and a half to three 
inches in thickness. The upper surface is a 
dark, meaty red, looking like a small calf’s 
liver. This variety is moist, rather muci- 
laginous, and has a decidedly acid or sour 
flavor. The tube surface underneath is a 
sort of yellowish white or pinkish, and very 
thin. They grow in great profusion from 
July until September. Occasionally one sees 
very large specimens, weighing two or three 
pounds, as late as the middle of September. 

According to my own taste, these are not 
palatable when cooked alone, but form an 
admirable sauce and accompaniment to 
broiled beef. To prepare them, wash and 
remove the skin, but ‘not the tubes, and cut 
them into thin strips with the grain of the 
flesh. Put them into a saucepan; add a 
tablespoonful of butter to each pound, also 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and cook slowly 
for thirty minutes. By this time there will 
have exuded at least a gill of rich brown 
gravy; then add a dash of pepper, a table- 
spoonful of good stock, or a bit of beef 
extract the size of a pea; bring to boiling 
point, and pour over the steak. 
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MUSHROOMS WITH A FLAVOR OF CHICKEN 
N THE dead stumps of trees, from June 
until September, may be found large 
growths of the polyporus sulphureus, which, 
when young, is exceedingly nice broiled or 
stewed as one would stew chicken—in fact, 
it has a decided flavor of chicken. 


After it | 


has slightly aged, however, it becomes woody | 


and tough, and while it may be used as a 
flavoring to cream sauce or gravies, it is 
not palatable alone on account of its woody 
texture. The surface is a bright sulphur 
yellow, or salmon; the pores a sort of dull 
white, becoming yellow. It grows out in 
a partly closed fan shape, with a ruffled 
margin, not hanging down as the oyster 
mushroom, nor coming out straight as the 
beefsteak mushroom, but growing up toward 
the top of the tree, It also is slightly acid 
and mucilaginous. A few years ago I found 
a sulphureus in good edible condition weigh- 
ing nineteen pounds, which kept nicely in an 
ordinary refrigerator for four or five days. 
This variety of mushroom is better broiled. 
Wash, cut the flesh with the grain into slices 
about half an inch thick; broil as you would 
beefsteak, seasoning with salt, pepper and 
butter. Or it may be cut into slices and 
stewed in chicken stock for at least an hour. 
Thicken the stock with a little flour and 


add half a cup of cream and a seasoning | 


of salt and pepper. 
boiled rice. 

Among the fo/lyporei growing in the woods 
and not on trees we find the various kinds of 
boleti. Two varieties in common use, doleti 
seperans and the castanens, grow in abun- 
dance from July until the first of September, 
in mixed woods. The seperans, however, 
are usually found under the beech trees. I 
have found near my own home in the woods 
a bushel of these in less than fifteen minutes 
within a small space of about four square 
yards. With one exception all do/e/i are edi- 
ble. Individually, I pick and use them with- 
out the slightest hesitation. 
easily distinguished, as they contain pores 
and not gills. The under surface resembles 
a fine sponge. 
seem to be loose from the flesh of the cap; 
they may be taken off before cooking. The 
enormous groups of large, brown-looking kid 
boleti, which economical ideas tempt one to 
give a trial, are bitter and unpalatable. 


+ 
A VARIETY WHICH GROWS ABUNDANTLY 


WO varieties growing in great abundance 
are distinguished by the common names of 
‘‘ yellow cracked doleti’’ and ‘‘ red cracked 
boleti.’’ Over the caps of both these varieties 
a large number of cracks, as though the 
skin had not the power to grow as rapidly as 
the flesh on the pileus, may be seen. Some 
of the cracks are yellow, and others red. 
Both varieties are edible. To prepare them 
for the table, cut off the stems and throw 
them away, as they are apt to be tough and 
woody. Wipe the cap perfectly clean, or you 
may wash it, holding the spore side down. 
Remove the entire spore section, using a 
very sharp knife. In the younger specimens, 
however, this is unnecessary. These, like 
other varieties, may be stewed, broiled or 
baked. Baking is preferable. Arrange them 
in a baking-pan, skin side down; dust lightly 
with salt and pepper, and baste with melted 
butter. Pour into the pan not more than a 
quarter of a cup of water, and bake in a slow 
oven for half an hour, basting frequently. 

To make mushroom soup, wash and re- 
move the stems from two quarts of russulas; 
put them in a soup-kettle, with a teaspoonful 
of onion juice, a tablespoonful of butter, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of red pepper; 
add one quart of good _ stock—chicken 
preferable. - Cover, and simmer gently for 
three-quarters of an hour. Moisten two 
tablespoonfuls of flour with a little cold 
milk, strain it into the soup, stir until it 
thickens, add half a cup of cream, and serve 
at once. The best results may frequently 
be obtained by combining or blending quite 
a variety of ‘mushrooms. For instance, 
lactarii are greatly improved by cooking with 
an equal quantity of russulas. 


+ 
TWO VERY PALATABLE MUSHROOM STEWS 


EPIOTA stew may be made by washing 
and cutting into quarters a dozen good- 
sized lepiota. Put atablespoonful of butter 
into a saucepan; add the mushrooms, cover, 
cook for ten minutes; then add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. Have 
ready the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs; 
rub to a smocth paste, adding gradually a 
gill of cream; strain this into the saucepan, 
bring to boiling point, and serve either in 
paté shells or with a garnish of toasted bread. 
To make Jacfarius &@ la Bordelaise, wash 
and cut off the stems from one pound of 
lactarius volemus. Put into a saucepan one 
tablespoonful of butter; when hot add the 
mushrooms, shake for two or three minutes; 
then add half a teaspoonful of salt and half a 
pint of good stock; cover and simmer gently 
for forty-five minutes. Add a bay leaf, a 
sprig of parsley and a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of celery seed. Cook ten minutes longer. 
Dish the mushrooms. Put a tablespoonful 
of butter and one of flour into another sauce- 
pan; when thoroughly mixed, strain the 
liquor from the mushroom pan. It should 
measure half a pint. Cook for a moment; 
add half a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet, 
strain over the mushrooms; garnish with 
squares of toasted bread or bits of puff paste, 
or serve in bread boxes. 


Serve in a border of 


They may be | 


In the seperans the pores | 
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Two Suggestions 


In using Cleveland’s baking 
powder remember : 

1. It is not necessary to hurry 
the dough into the oven; the 
action of Cleveland’s is slower 
and more even than that of 
other baking powders. You 
need not have the oven very 
hot at first—increase the heat. 

2. You do not have to use so 
much of 


levelands 
Baking Powder 


as of others. Only rounded 
spoonfuls are required, not 
heaping ones. This is a large 
saving on a year’s baking. 
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Receipt book free. Send stamp 
and address. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Company, New York 
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‘* Contains as much flesh-forming 
matter as beef.’’ 


Walter Baker& Cos 


( 
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‘* Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and for purity and honest 
worth is unequaled,”’ 

—MEpICAL aNp Sureicat JOURNAL. 
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TRADE-MARK 


Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package 


WALTER BAKER & C0. tta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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The back 
of this Spoon 


bears astamp that means /he 
absolute standard of quality 
in silver-plated knives, forks 
and spoons—it reads : 


it w*ROGERSK 


The face shows one of our 
many exquisite designs of- 
fered by dealers generally. 
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Ask for “ Fagle Brand,” and he sure the 
stamp is 
exactly 
like the 
above. If 
you can- 
not pro- 
cure it 
from your 
dealer, 
write us, 

















and we will -ce that you are supplied with- 
outdelay. Look for this brand on the box. 








SIMPSON, HALL, 
MILLER & CO. 


Wallingford, Conn., 
and New York City. 







The “ Yale”’ 





The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 
Write Macbeth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Junket French Ice Cream, and made 
at half the cost. Ten 
Cream Ice “"Su: 


‘** JUNKET 
TABLETS” 
for twelve (12) quarts of cream, and the new recipe, 
poetpetd., for 10 cents. 
R. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Box 1055, Little Fails, N.Y- 
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WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 


of many countries. Trees, Plants, Shrubs, ete., for sun and shade. 
Prices low. Illustrated catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 





Superbly rich, exquisitely de- 
licious, as velvety as the finest 





FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt 
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By Mrs. S. Y ge Rorer 


* DOMESTIC LESSONS: 


UFFICIENT and _ proper 
nutrition of all the organs 
and tissues of the body, 
enabling them to perform 
their normal activity, is 
dependent upon the con- 
dition and circulation of 
the blood. Any change 
from the normal healthful 
condition must, then, necessarily tend to 
general disturbances of all these organs. 
Under this heading I must place anemia, a 
condition where the blood becomes watery 
and impoverished in red corpuscles. While 
this is not usually called a true disease it is 
frequently the sign or warning of some serious 
trouble near at hand. Young girls just com- 
ing into womanhood are frequently overtaxed 
by the multiplicity of occupations or engage- 
ments. There are also the schooldays—days 
of hard mental labor, which frequently last 
into the night, thus robbing the girl of her 
proper rest and outdoor physical exercise. 

Sleeping, as she usually does, in the same 
room in which she studies, there is little or 
no chance of changing the air of the room, 
and thus she undergoes a slow process of 
poisoning, really inhaling her own exhala- 
tions. Of course, headache, lassitude and 
lack of appetite are the result. 

Under our present system of living it seems 
quite impossible to wait for breakfast until the 
appetite appears and brings with it the neces- 
sary digestive secretions; so the schoolgirl 
must eat her breakfast soon after rising or 
wait until the midday meal is ready. She 
eats, or at least makes the effort, and here is 
the first step to her physical breakdown. 











THE MODERN SYSTEM OF FEEDING 
OCTOR FOTHERGILL tells us that 


‘* health is a long price to pay for educa- 
tion’’; and that ‘‘ the modern system of feed- 
ing, at both boys’ and girls’ schools, kills off 
the weak and ruins the middling.’’ Our 
American boys and girls frequently lack, 
before entering school, the physical founda- 
tion necessary to a good education. The girl 
who is allowed to sit up until twelve, and 
sleep until nine the next morning, is not the 
one who receives her education without 
fatigue, or who later in life welcomes and 
gives strength to her offspring. Healthful 
sleep can only be had during the quiet of the 
night. The pale, anemiated girl may not 
really be diseased, but she is certainly far 
from being well. Her low state of vitality 
prevents her from enjoying life, and robs 
her of her mental, and frequently of her 
moral, energy. 

After she has arrived at this stage, treat- 
ment should be continuous until recovery. 
Early to bed should be the first motto. In 
the morning after a sponge bath, with a thor- 
ough rub, she should drink half a glass of 
comfortably hot water. When appetite is 
felt a soft-boiled egg, a piece of whole wheat 
bread thoroughly baked and well buttered, 
and a little while after a glass of cool water, 
not iced, may be taken. She should live 
out-of-doors, but not take any violent exer- 
cise. The erect attitude of the body main- 
tains a vertical line from the centre of the 
head to the hips and thus to the ground. 


+ 
SOME HELPS TO GOOD HEALTH 


HE should be taught to carry her body 
erect, holding her abdomen in, and put- 
ting the ball of her foot first on the ground. 
This is of the utmost importance to keep the 
organs in good position. The clothing should 
be loose, light, warm, and suspended from the 
shoulders. Skirts should be made of light 
material—either wool or silk. The stockings 
fastened to the waist by means of supporters; 
the one skirt worn buttoned to the bottom of 
the waist, with an outside dress supported 
from the shoulders, should form the necessary 
clothing. The shoes should be made to fit 
the feet, with broad soles and low, broad 
heels. Gloves should be sufficiently loose 
not to stop the circulation at the wrists. A 
short walk each day may be taken, but 
fatigue should never be produced; far better 
to spend most of the day out-of-doors in the 
hammock or a steamer chair. 
The noonday meal should consist of a good, 
clear beef soup, a broiled steak or roasted 
beef, a little boiled rice, a lettuce salad with 


NUMBER EIGHT 


AFTER DINNER SHE SHOULD REST 

FTER dinner, rest should be taken in 

the open air, either in the hammock or 
steamer chair, and without reading or heavy 
mental occupation. The patient should have 
some one with whom she may indulge in 
pleasant conversation, in which her mind may 
be entertained without being overtaxed. 

For supper, beef or mutton broiled, and 
good whole wheat bread well buttered. At 
the close of this meal she should take slowly 
about two teaspoonfuls of olive oil and mas- 
ticate it before swallowing. An anzmiated 
condition calls largely for fatty foods. The 
attempts at blood-making will frequently 
fail, until the patient can use some easily 
digested fat. As the fats of meat must be 
cooked to be palatable and free from danger, 
and excessive heat renders fats less liable to 
agree with a delicate stomach, uncooked fats 
are recommended. Olive oil, butter and 
cream may be used alone or with other foods: 
oil, for instance, on some well-cooked or raw 
green vegetable; butter on bread; cream on 
a well-cooked cereal, or with toast made from 
zwieback. Cool water, not iced, should be 
the only beverage. 

Persons who have not been accustomed to 
the use of meat at night frequently dislike it; 
so the night meal may be made entirely of 
whole wheat bread and old-fashioned rice 
pudding, or a bow] of some well-cooked cereal 
with cream. If bread is used it should be 
either pulled bread or whole wheat bread 
thoroughly toasted. 

While I am sure the animal albuminates 
are the betier forms of food for the anaemic 
girl, the articles above mentioned contain a 
considerable amount of nitrogen, and may be 
substituted. The only drawback is the bulk, 
the appetite becoming satisfied before suffi- 
cient food has been taken to produce the 
desired result. A glass of cool water should 
be taken the last thing before retiring. 


. 
WHERE THE CONDITION HAS BECOME SERIOUS 


N CASES where the anemic condition has 
been of long standing, two-hour feeding 
should be given for at least a week. After 
the bath, say at nine o’clock, two ounces of 
milk, one ounce of barley-water and half an 
ounce of cream may be taken slowly. Keep 
these proportions throughout the first day, 
feeding regularly every two hours. The 
second day increase the cream to one ounce, 
and continue the feeding the same. The 
third day give two ounces of good coffee and 
one of milk on awakening, and rest for half 
an hour before bathing. Give for the one 
o’clock meal a dish of milk toast made from 
two ounces of bread well toasted and half a 
pint of milk. Toast the bread and spread it 
thickly with butter, then pour over the milk, 
which should be just hot, not boiled, and eat 
slowly. The next feeding should be at four, 
and should consist of milk, barley and cream, 
The fourth day, at nine, give four ounces of 
milk, thoroughly mixed with the white of one 
egg and half an ounce of cream. At eleven, 
milk, barley-water and cream, as the day 
before. At one o’clock, milk toast again. 
Continue this until the end of the seventh 
day. On the eighth day continue milk feed- 
ing until one o’clock, then give either a 
broiled or creamed sweetbread, or a small 
chopped beef cake broiled; milk feeding 
again at five, seven, and at bedtime—nine 
o’clock. Continue this until the fourteenth 
day, when a regular diet, as mentioned at 
first, may begin. The coffee, on waking, if 
preceded by two or three mouthfuls of water, 
will prevent constipation. 
* 
BATHING, STANDING AND WALKING 


HE bathing of an anemic person should 
be done without fatigue to the patient, a 
portion of the body at a time, and all under 
cover. A drop of hydrochloric acid may be 
added to each quart of warm water used. 

Do not insist upon an anemic person eat- 
ing when she is not hungry. Every mouthful 
of food taken at such times is a drawback to 
the cure of this condition. 

While food is, perhaps, of first and greatest 
importance, the subject of bathing, living in 
the open air, standing and walking properly 
should have careful attention. Upon obser- 
vation we find that the majority of people 
carry their shoulders back of their hips, 
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PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE 

|* MOTHERS only knew how to prepare 

their children for the hardships of life 
these conditions might be easily avoided. At 
a very early age they should be taught to eat 
food to build muscle, brain and nerve, and to 
give force and heat—not simply to satisfy 
appetite, a scientific rather than a haphazard 
operation. It is not necessary, however, to 
hold long conversations with the child as to 
what she should and should not eat. Human 
nature frequently goes to the contrary, and if 
the food mentioned is not the sort that the 
child particularly likes she refuses it, of 
course. Then, too, a mother forgets her own 
shortcomings and prejudices, and brings her 
child up in that same groove. She likes 


things over-sweet, and the first dish of oat- | 


meal given to her first child is simply cov- 
ered with sugar. And so it continues until 
the child, never having tasted oatmeal without 
sugar, feels and knows that it is the proper 
thing to eat. In a little while the health 
gives out, and the child has indigestion. At 
the doctor’s request sugar is taken from the 
oatmeal, but the child simply refuses to eat 
it, naturally feeling that she has been robbed 
of the very best part of the dish. 


: 
SPECIAL FEEDING FOR DIFFERENT DISEASES 


HE mother, who dislikes fat, when pre- 
paring a dish of meat for her child trims 
off carefully all the fat, pushes it to one side 
of the plate, and the child thus trained from 
infancy feels that fat is objectionable, and at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen, when an anaemic 
condition comes over her, fat, the one neces- 
sary article to her salvation, is the most diffi- 
cult to take, and it is frequently necessary 
to resort to oil baths or oil inunctions. 
Tuberculosis, scrofula and rickets are dis- 
eases. frequently following these anagmic 
conditions. You will no doubt call to mind 
that cod-liver oil is the first thing added to 
the ordinary dietary. Butter and cream may 
be used in as large quantities as the patient 
can conveniently digest. Far better one 
teaspoonful of oil thoroughly digested than 
four tablespoonfuls to irritate and upset the 
already weakened digestive viscera. 

All fried foods must be strictly avoided. 
Potatoes may be eaten twice a week, and 
should always be baked. Boiled rice may be 
taken once a day; but all bulk foods, such 
as turnips, cabbage, carrots and parsnips, 
should be avoided. I fully believe that 
special feeding in any disease will bring 
about a cure unattainable by medicine alone. 
By special feeding for different diseases I 
mean living on precisely such food as the 
patient in that condition can thoroughly 
digest and assimilate; or upon the best foods 
to repair the diseased tissues, rejecting all 
others. Among the bulk foods I class the 
ordinary breakfast cereals; a tablespoonful 
of this dry mixture will frequently thicken 
half a pint of water. After all, it is but a 
tablespoonful of food—the half pint has a 
large bulk. The anemic girl cannot afford 


to burden herself with such foods; the more | 


concentrated nitrogenous foods, with the 
carbonaceous elements composed of easily 
digested fats or oils, are more desirable. 
: 
HOW A GIRL MAY GO THROUGH COLLEGE 


CHILD who has had the proper founda- | 


tion, whose diet has been carefully regu- 
lated, and who has used water as a beverage, 
may go through school and college, taking 
advantage of all the various departments, 
without the slightest breakdown. The gym- 
nasiums of to-day are certainly doing an 
admirable work for women, like the track 
for men. All exercise should be taken in 
moderation, and for health’s sake, not espe- 
cially for honor or glory. The overtaxing of 
the heart’s energies will, of course, produce 
serious results. 

Sweets are undoubtedly largely to blame 
for the lack of appetite in the young school- 
girl. Mothers should not only insist upon, 
but teach their children not to buy candies or 
cakes. Tea and coffee are stimulants that 
may be used to help us out in middle or after 
life, but they certainly have no place in the 
dietary of youth. Preserves and cake for the 
night meal are also largely productive of 
the dyspeptic condition of the out-of-town 
dweller. Heavy breakfasts are not always 
desirable. We eat and breathe to furnish 
the body with strength. Strength can and 
will come in no other way. 

In the vegetable world the energy of the 
sunshine is stored in the plants which we 
consume; thus the energy of the sunshine is 
transferred into our bodies. Oxygenation, 
with its subsequent reddening of the blood, 
depends upon the contact with pure atmos- 
pheric air in the lungs during breathing. 
Now the more the body is exposed to the 
sunlight and pure air, the more oxy zen we 
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=» —a foe to fatigue. 








It invigorates 
7 after exercise. 
akes flesh and muscle. 


Helps 


Only PRIME LEAN 
BEEF used in its 
preparation. Use 
with cold or hot 
water. 


Comes in 2, 4, 8 
and 16 oz. bottles. 
Chafing-Dish 


RECIPE Book 
sent on request. 
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Delicious 


Tomato 
Soup 


is roc. a can. Others 
charge 25c. for same quantity. 
Van Camp’s is concentrated—no 
water in the can. Make it as 
strong as you like. Best, yet 
costs least. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
318 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese 
prepared with Tomato Sauce. The 
gourmel’s delight. Six cents gets 
a sample can. Booklet free. 
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BLUE LABEL 


the only 


KETCHUP 


that 


SATISFIES 


Grocers sell it 


Write us for booklet, ‘‘ From 
Tree to Tabie,’’ and our 
‘* Bouplet,’’ descriptive of 
our ‘‘Blue Label” Soups, 
which are ‘‘ The Finest Yet.” 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Answers to Questions,”’ will be found on page 32 
of this issue of the journal. 


One lesson will be given in each issue. In the 
next (the September) issue Mrs. Rorer will write 
of ** School Luncheons For Children.” 
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improvement or cure. 
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Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME 
AT 20 YEARS OF AGE 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


HE girl of twenty, whose face 
you look upon this month, I 
remember very well. I havea 
real interest in her, not that 
she was a perfect girl, for she 
was not. She was very impul- 
sive, but fortunately many of 
her impulses were good. These good im- 
pulses she inherited from her mother and 
father. She was completely surrounded by 
religious influences, so her environment was 
of the best. She wasthe only grown-up child 
in the family, and she had everything she 
wanted. She had her own way, too, and it 
cost her many atear in after life, for her way 
had to yield to God’s way. I do not want to 
be too hard on her; she really wanted to be 
good, and there was a great charm in the 
word ‘‘ useful’’ to her. Some German writer 
says, ‘‘ The thread of destiny lies very near 
the cradle’s foot.’’ I can see now that she had 
one idea that is embodied in the Order with 
which she became associated in after years, 


ey 
AFTER SHE WAS GRADUATED FROM SCHOOL 

ROOKLYN, where she lived, was a mere 
village compared with what it is now, 
and the ministers gave the young women of 
their congregations districts to visit, and made 
them look after the needs of the people living 
there. I remember that the girl whose pic- 
ture is at the top of this column asked for a 
poor district because she had plenty of 
leisure. She had been graduated the year 
before at Professor Greenleaf’s school on 
Brooklyn Heights, so had no school duties to 
occupy her time. Her mother was very glad 
to see her so happy in visiting the poor and 
sick, and gave her one side of a pantry 
where the preserves and jellies were kept so 
that she might have jellies to take with her 
in her visits to the sick, and every baking- 
day some loaves of bread and cake were set 
aside for her. So you see she did a part of 
the work of one of The King’s Daughters 
while she was still young. And long years 
after, when she had children of her own, and 
her own sweet mother was about leaving for 
the better land, they would talk of those days 
that she might not have remembered but for 
her mother recalling the time of her life when 
she first began to think of and do all that she 

could for people who really needed help. 

‘* Do you remember when you begged me 
to give you a shawl for a poor woman to wear 
to church?’’ And then, smiling, she said, 
‘Well, I really missed that shawl after- 
ward.’’ ‘‘Oh, years gone down into the 
past, what memories ye bring! ”’ 


7 
WHEN I CHOSE THE NARROW WAY 
you dear girls of about twenty, how I wish 
I could keep you asking me questions. 
Just now I am sure you are full of them. I 
am half inclined to imagine some of them: 

Were you very fond of company? Very. 

Were you fond of dress? Very. 

Did you have much company? Yes. 

Were you fond of the theatre? I never 
went to the theatre in my life; I have never 
seen a play. 

Did you go to the opera? Were you fond 
of music? Yes, I went to the opera all one 
winter. My father and mother allowed me 
to go with some friends of theirs who had a 
box. SolIhad one winter when about all I 
thought of was dress and the opera, and 
company, but in the midst of it all a vision 
dawned on me of a higher life. I seemed to 
see two pahs: a path that the Bible calls the 
narrow way, and the other it calls the broad 
way, and in the midst of all my gayety I chose 
the narrow way. If I had not I should not be 
writing to you at this time. I should not 
have so many of you to look up into my face. 
Everywhere I go I meet Daughters who say, 
‘“‘Oh, Mrs. Bottome, I read THE LApIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, and I know you.”’ 





_ THE NEW LIFE | HAD CHOSEN 
HERE would have been no life so rich as 
my life is at this time because of your 
love, if I had not, a short time before this pic- 
ture was taken, made the decision which cost 
me so much atthattime. For not only was I 
devoted to all I have told you, but I was an 
inveterate novel-reader, and I liked the most 
exciting novels, and at the very time I have 
told you of, when I made the choice and 
devoted myself to high interests, I was read- 
ing a novel that came out.in numbers, and I 
had only one more number to read, and then 
I should have known whether ‘‘ she married 
him or not.’’ But, I have never known 
whether she married him or not, because I 
never finished the story. 

I began to read good books, I played good 
music, I went to the places where I could be 
helped for the new life I had chosen. 

I should love to go on and tell you of the 
life that followed after that picture was 
taken, for what I have written you now is 
connected with just that time of my life. My 
only reason for telling it to you now is that 
some bright girls said to me one day, ‘‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Bottome, do give in the JOURNAL, to the 
many girls who love you, the picture of your- 
self at twenty.’’ 

I cannot trust myself just now, dear girls, 
to say what I would like to say to you; it is 
too tender to put in type, but this I must say: 
I love you, I care for you, I hope for you, I 
trust for you. Life is dangerous, but there 
is a Guide. He has been mine; He will be 
yours if you will choose Him. 


+ 
WE OUGHT TO PRAISE ONE ANOTHER 

DID not dream of the river of sympathy 
that would flow in upon me when I told 
some time ago of the pile of broken hearts 
that the letters looked like that came to me 
one day. So many of the Daughters felt so 
sorry for me that they started in at once to 
tell me how lovely life was to them, and I 
heard in one day more than I had ever heard 
before of ‘‘ lovely husbands,’’ ‘‘ lovely chil- 

dren”’ and ‘‘ lovely homes.”’ 

So many photographs of lovely homes 
were sent to me that I seemed to be sur- 
rounded by flowers and pictures and all sorts 
of beautiful things. You really showed me 
so much love and sympathy that I must tell 
you how much I appreciated it all. 

I wonder if we give all the brightness we 
might give. The words linger so with me: 
‘My lovely home,’’ ‘‘ My noble husband,”’ 
‘My charming children.’’ I have stood for 
what I believed to be the truth for so many 
years that we did not give praise as we 
should. Mind, I do not say flattery—that is 
quite another affair—but praise. I wonder if 
I have not urged this upon you before; if 
I have there is power in reiteration. There 
is not praise enough of one another in our 
families, in our schools, in our social life. 
We ought to praise one another. I remember 
a good woman asking a Bishop once if he 
thought it was wrong to want to be praised. 
‘‘Why,’’ he said, ‘‘the Lord wants to be 
praised, and the Psalms are continually 
telling us to ‘praise the Lord, for He is 
good.’’’ Do not be wise above what is writ- 
ten; do not say, ‘‘ But lam not good.’’ You 
would not like to have any one else say you 
were not. You ought to be good to your 
wife, to your husband, to your children, and 
they ought to tell you that you are good; 
they will tell everybody else so when you are 
gone. Oh, the sweet words we might say. 
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WHY NOT MAKE A NEW DEPARTURE? 

REMEMBER once when trying to culti- 

vate charity toward certain people who 
seemed to me to be disagreeable, I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Maybe they have never read the 
books I have read, or maybe they have never 
had any one to love them asI havehad. They 
are not agreeable because ‘no one has been 
agreeable to them.’’’ Oh, how I wish that 
hundreds of you would just make a new 
departure. Try it. I often think of what a 
change a little caress will make—a tender 
word, an appreciative smile. There are so 
many cross words spoken, so much scolding. 
I like so much that verse, He “‘ giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not.’’ 

He is so tender and loving and forgiving. 
I cannot think how I ever did get such 
wrong thoughts about God when a child. I 
believe it was because when I did anything 
wrong my parents always told me that 
God saw me, but when I was good they 
never told me He saw methen. Oh, it takes 
a lifetime to get rid of wrong thoughts about 
God, and sometimes we never do. 

Will you not just commence to praise 
when you see something worthy of praise? 
Commence with God. ‘“‘ Praise the Lord, for 
He is good.’’ Then praise some one near 
you. Say some word that is unusually lov- 
ing and approving. It may be difficult at 
first. You have not been used to praising 
others, although you have always been ready 
and anxious to receive praise yourself. 
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THE DEEPEST NEED OF OUR ORDER 

F I SHOULD be asked to-day what I felt 
was the deep need, or the deepest need, 
in the individual members of our Order, I 
should put it in one word—reality! And I 
have no hesitation in saying that this is the 
felt need on the part of all who think deeply. 
We call ourselves by such a lofty name, we 
wear across witha name on it which is above 
every other name—yet we feel the unrealness 
of our inner life, and the reflection of the 
inner life is on the outer life. And so relig- 
ious life is a burden, I solemnly believe, to 
the mass of those who profess it. So deeply 
have I felt this for myself that I have said, 

** Let me have reality at any cost.’’ 

Who has not had an experience something 
like this? Every one has who thinks. And 
we are here to think, and it is high time that 
as individuals, calling ourselves The King’s 
Daughters, and wearing the most sacred 
name on our cross, that we should begin to 
think, and think more deeply. Our name 
and motto takes hold of two words. 

I love the little poem we distributed when 
the Order was first formed, before a cross 
was worn, when we put on the purple ribbon: 

“ Her Father sent her in His land to dwell, 

Giving to her a work that must be done, 
And since the King loves all His children well, 
She, therefore, too, loves every one, 
And when she stoops to lift from want and sin, 
More brightly shines her royalty within.” 

In the last verse of the poem is the thought 
that she really does not live here: 

“* For often in her heart deep longings are 
For that imperial palace whence she came. 


Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing, 
Because she is a daughter of the King.” 


s 
SHUT AWAY FROM THE SUNSHINE 

ID you never find at times a face coming 
up before you, out of a past, that was 
more to you than all the sermons you had ever 
listened to—maybe the face of your own 
mother that you had not seen for many a long 
day—a face that had in it a spiritual beauty 

that has put its stamp on you forever? 

More than one such face comes up before 
me from among the Daughters who wear the 
silver cross—some I remember whom I shall 
never see on earth again. Oh, shall we not 
covet this spiritual beauty, this beauty of 
holiness, this beauty that comes from a life 
laid down, a life that has caught its beauty 
from the One who says, ‘‘I am the Life’’? 

I have just been reading of a treasure 
belonging to the Empress of Germany, a 
splendid pearl necklace that had become so 
dull and lifeless from having been shut away 
from the air and sunshine. A distinguished 
jeweler declared that the only remedy would 
be immersion in the sea. So a glass case 


was made, perforated with small holes, in | 


which the necklace was placed, and the 
treasure was sunk in the North Sea, _Sen- 
tries watch the spot day and night, and Her 
Majesty awaits the result of the experiment 
with something like impatience. Ah, there 
is something to possess far more costly than 
that pearl necklace, and alas, it is likely to 
become dull and lifeless from being shut 
away from the air it needs and the sunshine 
so needful. We must return to our native 
element to get back the life and lustre; we 
came from God, and we must return to Him 
for life, for beauty. I wonder if those pearls 
will be restored. I do not know, but I do 
know that there is a sea of love into which 
we can plunge by faith, and there find our 
hope and joy and rest—in short, our real life. 


s 
LIVING A LIFE OF SACRIFICE 


‘* Measure thy life by loss and not by gain, 

Not by the wine drunk, but by the wine poured forth, 
For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacrifice, 

And he who suffers most has most to give.”’ 


S I read these lines I was looking at a 
picture of a dandelion that had long ago 
surrendered its golden petals and was dying. 
The delicate seed globe must break up now; 
it had given and given till it had nothing 
left. What a revolution would come over the 
world, the world of starving bodies at home, 
the world of starving souls abroad, if some- 
thing like this were the standard of giving, if 
God’s people ventured on making themselves 
poor as Jesus did for the sake of the need 
around, if the ‘‘I,’’ ‘‘ Me,’’ ‘‘ Mine’’ were 
practically given up, no longer to be recog- 
nized when they clash with these needs. Ido 
not wonder that the great masses are turning 
away from professed Christianity. I honestly 
do not believe they would turn if we acted 
the Sermon on the Mount. I looked more 
closely at the pods; the last tiny threads 
were breaking, and with that loosing all that 
they had would be free for God’s use in His 
world around. All reluctance, all calculat- 
ing, all holding gone; the husks opened 
wide, the seeds shedding themselves unhin- 
dered—again the breaking has come. The 
seed broke to let go the shoot; the leaf bud 
broke to let go the leaf, and the flower bud to 
let go the flower, but all to no practical avail 
if there is a leaf holding back. ‘‘ Love is 
helping up the law,’’ and sacrifice is the very 
life-breath of love. Oh, to let all go, and 
dieto live. There is so much in that ‘‘let all 
go.’’ The rest comes when all is gone—then 
everything that is good comes. 
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THE best finish for floors, old or 
new, as well as for woodwork, 
furniture, etc., is 


Jap-a-lac 


Hard, smooth, brilliant and lasting 
as Japanese lacquer. Neither hot 
nor cold water nor soap will burt 
it. Any one can apply it. Restores 
Oil Cloth and Linoleum, With Jap- 
a-lac, the new Floor Finish, you can 
stain and finish in one operation. 
Made in many colors: Oak, Cherry, 
Mahogany, Oxblood Red, Malachite 
Green, Blue; also un-colored. Full 
quart can sent, prepaid, for 75 ets. 
Samples of finished wood, showing the 
various colors, mailed free. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Cleveland,’ Ohio 
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Nearly half a century of paint-making 
—learning something new every day— 
has produced Patton’s Paints—The 
Standard. Patton’s Paints are measured 
by the sun—other paints by Patton's. 


Patton's House-Painting Model (20,000 combinations) 
sent postpaid for 5 cents. Book ‘‘ How to Increase 
the Size of Your House with Paint.” and a 
Master Painter's Tinting Card for 2c. stamp. 
We want a dealer or pointer in every 

town to handle Patton's-Paints on liberal 
terms. It’s a business in itself. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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$10 to $25. Buy from factory. Save agents’ 
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Singers (made by us) $8, $11.50, 615, 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 
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A SENSIBLE LUXURY 


The height of hot weather comfort in ventila- % 
tion, lighting, exclusion of the sun's glare is ; 


HARTMA IMPROVED 


VENETIAN 
BLIND 

Cost one-half as much as ordinary inside blinds. 4 

Neat, cleanly, cool, convenient. Send for circular. { 

HantMan Fiy Screens are perfect. Circular free. 4 

HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CU., Bauer Ave., Crestline, U. 


It Kills Carpet Bugs and Moths 


“ Otte’s Carpet Bug and Moth Destroyer” 


completely exterminates all kinds of bugs and moths 
that attack clothes, carpets, upholstery. We have used 
it in our carpet-cleaning works for years. It has never 
failed. Can be used as a powder or in liquid form. 
Easy to eS ee oe Put up in a hand- 
some package with tent gun. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. Money $1 60 
back if it doesn’t do as we say. ¢ 


OTTE BROS., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The Daisy Fly Killer, 20c. 


The best fly killer known. 
It is a beauty, neat, clean 
and attractive—in decorated 
metal. Will not injure or 
soil anything. Will attract 
and effectually kill all the 
flies in a room. Harmless 
to . Write for one; 
senile $e. 
4 by the Manufacturers, 
SOMERS BROS. 

84 Ave. and 3d St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete ontfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 




















MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 
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RHE laws of hygiene have 
entered the nursery to stay, 
and the baby from the hour 
of its birth is bathed, dressed 
and fed so that it may be 
healthy, comfortable and 
but little care to its nurse. 
Where the circumstances will permit of more 
than a moderate outfit the following list may 
be followed at a cost of from sixty to a 
hundred dollars—the difference in cost 
depending upon the materials, but the desire 
should not be so much for over-trimmed gar- 
ments nor for the finest ntaterials as for the 
comfort of the infant: 
6 flannel bands 

8 wool shirts 

2 wool sacques 

4 barrow skirts 

6 cotton bibs 

6 cambric night-slips 

1 long cloak 

2 woolen wrappers 





6 flannel skirts 
2 flannel shawls 
6 pairs crochet bootees 
6 cambric skirts 
6 ordinary dresses 
2 muslin caps 
2 nicer dresses 
4protectors of 

muslin 
5 dozen diapers in 18 and 20 inch goods 

1 baby basket furnished with a soft brush, tin 
comb, soft washrag of old damask, very soft Turkis 
or old damask towels, powder box and puff, good 
soap in a silver or china box, bottle of vaseline, box 
of powdered borax, blunt scissors, roll of old linen, 
package of absorbent cotton, square of eiderdown 
tolay the baby in after the bath, and plenty of small, 
medium and bee safety-pins 
1 hair pillow 1 hair mattress 
6 muslin pillow-slips 2 white spreads 
1 rubber sheet 6 muslin sheets 
1 pair wool blankets 4 muslin pads 
4 absorbent cotton pads for the lap 


~ 
THE FLANNEL IS MIXED COTTON AND WOOL 


LL of the flannel in this outfit is mixed 

cotton and wool, which washes well. 

The improved band is twenty-four inches 

long, five inches wide at the ends, and seven 

in the centre, with darts at each edge in front 
to prevent any slipping. 

There are cut paper patterns of every gar- 
ment mentioned here, but with the exception 
of the improved or hygienic ones the skirts 
are too long. It is now considered injurious 
to burden an infant with extra-long clothes, 
and while the patterns usually give thirty-six 
inches as the len ;th from edge to neck, the 
ready-made dresses average thirty-four, the 
hygienic skirts thirty-two, and the latest 
made, according to the best medical advices, 
are only thirty. Surely there is no lack of 
variety in this list of lengths. 

Protectors that are only worn when the 
baby is taken out are of the quilted muslin 
that costs sixty cents a yard. Nineteen 
inches square will make two, cutting them 
diagonally across, binding them with cotton 
tape and rounding off the lower corner. The 
first diapers should be of soft old linen cut 
and folded in sixteen-inch squares. The 
others of cotton diapering, in preference to 
linen. A hygienic diaper is of Jersey web- 
bing, nineteen inches square, with a diagonal 
dart the full length which fits it closely to the 
child when folded so that the dart runs u>» 
and down. 

Flannel skirts are of two widths and made 
three inches shorter than the dress, finished 
with a feather-stitched hem, scalloped edge 
or vine of embroidery on the lower part. 
The hygienic flannel skirts are made like 
sleeveless slips, one of two widths cut witha 
half-low neck and wide armholes buttonholed 
on, all edged with silk. Another one, also 
in two pieces, cut low-necked, has more full- 
ness in the front from three feather-stitched 
box-plaits caught from neck to waist-line. 


+ 
THE WOOLEN SKIRT IS NEVER OMITTED 


HE up-to-date baby wears, instead of a 
long white cambric skirt, a skirt made 
like the flannel one described, with hem and 
tucks as a finish, as the idea seems to be to 
remove all bands except the first flannel one, 
and that is discarded after a month if the 
baby is healthy. The woolen skirt, however, 
is worn in all seasons. The slips thus used 
in place of skirts are more convenient if 
simply buttoned over the back of the infant’s 
shoulders, as they can then be unfastened by 
slipping the hand under the frock without 
removing the latter. For nice wear, as with 
a christening robe, nainsook petticoats are 
prepared, with hemstitched tucks and hem or 
a full embroidered ruffle. 

The little socks are knitted or crocheted 
usually by loving hands, but if purchased 
cost from nineteen to fifty cents. They are 
of white alone, or mixed with pink or blue— 
pink for a boy and blue for a girl. 

The sacques are knit or crocheted, or made 
of fine French flannel or cashmere, needing 
half a yard of forty-four-inch goods, with 
scalloped edges in silk. Dainty sacques are 
of embroidered chiffon over soft Japanese 
silk, but they are neither warm nor service- 
able. Some of the sacques are made with a 
yoke and broad collar, but for a very young 
infant avoid anything fussy about the neck. 
The little sacques are tied in front with 
Strings of soft and narrow ribbon. 


_ 


Editor's Note—In the next (the September) issue 
of the Journal will be published an article on 

Pinafores, and School Frocks for Girls.”’ In the 
October issue Miss Hooper's concluding article on 

Freshening Up a Wardrobe " will appear. 


quilted 


By Emma M. Hooper 


THE FIRST WHITE DRESSES 
HE first dresses are made of fine English 
cambric, linen, dimity, cross-barred 
and plain nainsook. All seams are felled, 
and the neck and wrists have a ruffle of 
Valenciennes lace or of round scalloped 
nainsook embroidery. From the _ health 
poiut of view, dresses should be thirty inches 
long from neck to lower edge of skirt, aver- 
aging two yards and a half of yard-wide 
goods to a dress. The sleeves are made 
moderately full, with gathers at the armholes 
and in the tiny wristbands. The neatest 
designs for infants’ dresses fall loosely from 
a round, square or pointed yoke finished 
with a hemstitched ruffle of nainsook or 
embroidery, a flat band of inserting or of 
feather-stitching. 

Christening robes are made with a lace 
ruffle on the edge below rows of clustered 
tucks, and rows of lace inserting as a border, 
with the trimming also across the centre 
front bordered by a jabot of lace down the 
sides; yoke of lace and inserting with a deep 
frill of lace, requiring five yards of nainsook, 
thirteen of inserting, ten of lace inserting 
and five of three-inch lace edging. Outside 
of the christening robe elaborately trimmed 
infants’ garments. are no longer used. 


> 
THE DAINTY LITTLE SLIPS AND BIBS 


SLIP is really a nightgown, and is worn for 
the first month for day and night. After 
the first year, fleecy domett is used for night- 
gowns, but the first ones are of cambric with 
full sleeves and a neat finish of Hamburg 
edging at the neck and sleeves, requiring 
two yards of cambric for a slip twenty-seven 
inches in length. These slips are usually 
gathered at the neck in front, open in the 
back, and fall loosely, being cut in two pieces. 
Wrappers are made of light flannel, striped 
flannelette, cashmere or eiderdown, and have 
small yokes tucked or embroidered with tiny 
designs, or are cut in a sacque shape with 
collar and cuffs scalloped or ribbon-bound., 
One pretty model has several box-plaits 
back and front, as deep as a yoke and 
feather-stitched, then hanging loosely to a 
depth of twenty-eight inches. Silk feather- 
stitched edges are a neat finish for these 
wrappers. Grosgrain ribbon binding is 
charming on the thick eiderdown. These 
wrappers button all the way down the front, 
have slightly full coat sleeves, and tiny turn- 
over collars; those of cashmere are usually 
lined with Canton flannel. 

Bibs are of piqué, cambric or lawn, doubled 
and slightly wadded, and then quilted on the 
machine with not very close rows of stitching. 
They have embroidery on the edge, or a 
scalloped edge buttonholed. For dress pa- 
rade they are of lawn, quilted, lace-edged 
and trimmed with a three-cornered piece of 
lace and inserting turned over the top. 
Three-eighths of thirty-inch piqué will make 
four bibs, with a yard of edging as a finish. 

Lap protectors are of white linen or cotton, 
and are made like a pillow-slip fifteen inches 
square with a narrow ruffle of the material 
all around; one end of the case is left 
open, and when a pad of absorbent cotton is 
slipped in it buttons for safety. 

+ 
THE BABY’S CLOAK AND HOOD 

HE first cloak is of Bengaline silk, Bedford 
cord, cashmere or camel’s-hair in white, 
lined with surah or Japanese silk, and in 
winter interlined with wadding or lamb’s 
wool. This garment requires two yards and 
three-quarters of forty-two-inch goods, and is 
made up without any raw seams, with a short 
yoke, full body gathered on, and sleeves 
gathered to a turn-over cuff. A cape comes 
below the waist-line or merely covers the 
shoulders. A tiny rolled collar completes 
the cloak, which is tied with a ribbon bow in 
front. The cape, collar, cuffs and front edges 
are embroidered with a dainty vine pat- 
tern. Other cloaks are edged with white 
Chinese lamb or beaver fur or swansdown, 
according to the season. Silk models have 
ruffies of lace covering and edging the cape. 
Three-quarters of a yard is a good length for 

a cloak, and white is always preferred. 

If the baby comes inthe winter, a cldse mob 
or Dutch hood of China silk with a ruche and 
rosettes of ribbon accompanies the cloak, but 
the mother of a spring or summer baby has 
muslin caps of a dozen styles to select from. 
These little caps sell for twenty-five cents, at 
special sales, up to three dollars. They may 
be made at home as daintily as they can be 
found in the stores. 

After a baby is able to sit up, and is 
short-frocked, the white and colored piqués, 
trimmed with embroidery, make lovely coats. 
Shade hats of piqué have the crown and brim 
buttoned together, which enables one to wash 
and iron them easily, and more elaborate 
designs of piqué are trimmed with a ruffle of 
embroidery on the brim and a ribbon bow. 
Sunbonnets of lawn or piqué are worn by 
girls a year old, while boys have jaunty caps. 
The short coats are full from a yoke, or 
shaped and belted to the child, in either case 
having a cape edged with embroidery. 


THE SHAWLS AND NIGHTGOWNS 

ee little flannel shawls which are such 

a comfortable part of the baby’s outfit 
are made of a thirty-inch square of flannel, 
scalloped, worked with a vine and corner, 
bound with ribbon or finished with an edge 
of Saxony crochet. The silk-and-wool flan- 
nel, averaging eighty cents a yard, is excel- 
lent for shawls and sacques. There are hood 
wraps of flannel, used to wrap the baby in 
when it is carried from one room to the other, 
that are merely squares like shawls, but 


with one corner rounded off and a drawing- | 
string run around the edge, forming a frill | 


with a second one at the back of the neck, 
thus forming a hood, which may be tied in 
front with narrow ribbon. This is scalloped 
on the edge or bound with the regular silk 
flannel binding. 

An infant dressed according to the most 
modern ideas will wear a shirt of fine all- 
wool only during midwinter; diaper of Jersey 
stockinet or cotton; band of pure wool flan- 
nel; slip of silk and wool, or cotton and 
wool, or flannel, cut high-necked and long- 


sleeved, sacque-shaped and opened in front; | 


this is twenty-seven inches long, and a second 
garment, but sleeveless, is a repetition of the 
first, only an inch longer. Over this is worn 
a nainsook slip thirty inches long, with a 
tucked yoke. Fine wool webbing, which is 
a dollar a yard and a yard wide, is used for 
the nightgown. 

This completes a simple but perfectly 
sensible wardrobe, the wearing of which I do 
not say makes all infants healthy, but it is 
conducive to health to wear the light-weight 
all-wool next to the skin, and a loose style of 
dress. The same outfit is made up in all- 
wool webbing for the princesse slips, natural 
wool, high-necked shirt, heavier web for the 
diaper, and fine wool taffeta—a dollar a yard, 
and double width—for the dress. 


+ 
COMFORTS FOR CRIB AND CARRIAGE 


OR the crib the sheets should be of cotton 
and hemstitched; the pillow-slips may 
be of linen or cotton and also hemstitched. 


A rubber blanket protects the mattress, and | 


over this should be placed a pad of the 
quilted muslin; then the sheets, blankets, 
and white or figured dimity spread. 
across the foot of the cradle is an eiderdown 
quilt covered with blue or pink China silk. 
For the carriage there is a large ana small 
pillow, the former saved by a lap protector, 
and a parasol lined with dark green, which 
is the only safe color for an infant’s eyes. 
Piqué, striped flannel and flowered China 
silk are the materials for summer lap-robes; 
eiderdown flannel makes a good robe for 
between times. Plush lined with silk, 
embroidered and bound with ribbon, rivals 
broadcloth treated in the same manner for a 
winter rug, and besides these there are the 
fur rugs that make the carriage fit for a 
Russian princess, who is commonly pic- 
tured as reveling in fur at all times. 
white Chinese lamb, which is much used, is 


pretty and less expensive than fox fur, the | 


former being very nice at ten dollars per robe. 
In the summer a veil of plain net, having a 
narrow ribbon run in the upper hem, ties over 
the cap to protect the tender skin from ex- 
posure to the air. Half a yard of single- 
width net is sufficient, running a hem an inch 
and a half deep on the lower edge. For 
colder weather there are, for fifty cents up to 
a dollar, veils of fine Angora wool woven in 
an open pattern and secured by a drawing- 
string. As babies outgrow their first clothes 
it is well to buy four of the wool skirts of the 
first size and the other four of the second size. 
The knit Angora wool shirts, although often 
prepared by loving hands, are genuine tor- 
ture to a tender baby, each strand of the 
wool having fibres that will rub in the wrong 
way. Black stockings are worn from the 
third month, and soft kid buttoned shoes. 


ca 
ANOTHER STYLE OF WOOLEN GARMENTS 
aS hygienic outfit is made with the 


slips buttoning over the shoulders, and | 


still another set of patterns has a low waist 
pinned at the back on the skirts in place of 
the usual band. The most improved night- 


gown is sacque-shaped, of fine wool webbing | 


with the seams silk-bound and cat-stitched, 
and the back edge of the shoulder seam 
lengthened two inches to button over the 
front, making a dainty, warm garment. 

Babies are usually put into short clothes at 
six months, retaining the flannel shirt, while 
the flannel skirt has a waist with armholes, 
buttons in the back, and has buttons front, 
back, and on the sides, to which the white 
skirt, sewed to a narrow band, fastens. The 
skirts are made of two widths of material, and 
are two inches shorter than the dress, which 
reaches the shoes, usually twelve inches from 
the dress skirt to the belt if made with one, 
though the loose frock with tiny yoke out- 
sells the belted designs every time. 

These many improvements in an infant’s 
wardrobe, whether they become general or 
not, show a step in the right direction. 

The prettiest basket is a square hamper 
holding an entire change of clothes in the 
under part, while the tray is fitted up as a 
toilet basket. These affairs are silk-and-lace- 
covered, and therefore expensive, but if made 
of silkoline the expense is considerably | 
reduced. An ordinary open basket may be | 
covered iwth percaline overlaid with foint 
d’ esprit or dotted Swiss, and have orris-root 
concealed in the wadding. Have several | 
pockets around the sides, and a pincushion. 


Thrown | 


The | 
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‘Reduced Prices 


We wish to close out our Summer suitings 
during the next few weeks in order to make 
room for Fall goods, and we have therefore 
made decided reductions on almost every suit 
and skirt in our line. You have now an oppor- 
tunity to secure fashionable garments in many 
instances at one-half of former prices. 


Style No. 431 


Charming tailor- 
made gown, hand- 
somely braided ; 
body of jacket 
lined with silk, 
skirt lined with 
percaline. We 
make this costume 
of certain of our 
quality AAA suit- 
ings. Retailers 
ask $20 for a gown 
of this kind. Our 
price has been 
$16.25. 


Special price for 
this sale, $8.13 









Tailor-made Suits, $5 up; were $8 and $10 
Bicyle Suits, $3; formerly $5 to $8 
Skirts, $2; really worth $4 to $7 
Piqué and Crash Suits, $3; formerly $4 to $7 

We make every garment to order, but a suit or skirt 
can be made in one day when necessary. Write to-day 
for Summer Catalogue, Bargain List, and samples of 


materials; we will send them to you /ree by return 
mail. Don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


OuR NEW FALL CATALOGUE of Suits and Cloaks 
will be ready August 15. Write now and we will mail 
you a copy with a line of new samples as soon as is- 
sued, Be sure to say you wish THE NEW FALL ISSUE. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 








“4 Z 4 Yj Y, 
A Garment to be Comfortable In 
This waist is decidedly different from any other 
that’s made: First, the fabric is KNITTED (like a 
ribbed vest); this gives elasticity over bust and hips, 
while a reinforcement at the waist-line gives firmness 
and support where you want it—taped buttons, no 
cords or lacing—unbreakable steels that won’t rust, 
silk trimming. It’s a delightful garment for house 
wear, cycling, athletics, and is particularly valuable 
| for invalids and others who can't wear corsets. 
18 to 28 inch waist measure, $1.25 
No. 98 = “32% “ “ i. 


NAZARETH WAISTS FOR CHILDREN 
The Best Child’s Waist You Ever Saw 

Knitted and seamless, it lets the child grow right 
—tapes to support garments from shoulders, and 
buttons that won't come off easily. Nazareth Waists 
are for boys or girls, and all sizes (1 to 12 years) 
retail at the same price. 

Two Qualities—25 and 50 cents 


If your retailer can’t or won't supply you, order from us 


NAZARETH MFG. CO., Dept. M, Nazareth, Pa. 


| Combined Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 


amuses baby daytimes and puts 
her to sleep at night. Indorsed 
by physicians. 
Very ornamen- 
tal, almost inde- 
structible. 
Keeps baby 
healthy and 
happy. 


















Good all the year, but a real 
necessity in hot weather, It 
is cool and light for porch, 
lawn or indoors. rat. Dee, 28, "97. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET FREE 


| 
| Wealso manufacture the Handy Automatic Lawn Swing 
and Automatic hangers for Verandas. Circulars free. 


GLASSCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box C, Muncie, Ind. 












NO MORE DARNING 


RACINE FEET 


(Copyricutep) 


10 CENTS 


Our booklet, The Stockinette Stitch,” 
describes an invisible method of attach- 
ing new feet to the legs of your old 
hosiery, easier than darning and makes 
your hosiery as good as new. 


run in sizes from 5 
Racine Feet to 11, cotton, black 
or white; 10 cents per pair, six pairs 
for 3} cents. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO. 


Proprietors Racine Kytrrine Co. 
Department E, Racine, Wi«. 


When Baby is 
About to Walk 


Procure a pair of ANKLE SUPPORT- 
ERS and prevent all deformities of legs 
and ankles. Equally good for adults 
for weak, sprained, deformed or broken 
ankles. Circulars and Testimonials Free. 


R. H. GOLDEN, South Norwaitk, Conn. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only} 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 


The Gossip of the Editors 


THE JOURNAL WANTS TWO EDITORS 
One to Treat the Fashions, the Other to Please the Children 


Bab editors are wanted by the JouRNAL: one to conduct an original department of 
women’s fashions in dress; the other to take charge of the young folks’ interests in 
an entirely new way. No applications will be considered except those made by mail. 

Set forth clearly in your application just what plan for fashion work you have in 


mind to develop and follow if called into service. The basis of the idea must be one never | 


before attempted by any periodical. The present way of treating the fashions, as the 
JouRNAL and all other periodicals do, will not answer. “‘ Inside of a Hundred Homes”’ 
was a new idea in treating house furnishing. Some idea equally as original must be pro- 
posed for the treatment of the fashions. 


The same is true of the editor for the young folks’ department. He or she must be so | 


thoroughly in sympathy with children as to be able to keep in closest touch with them, 

and must suggest as the basis of the department something never followed by any periodical. 
Although every letter will be read, the editor asks that failure to receive acknowledg- 

ment be taken kindly. Address The Editor, THe LAapirs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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$500.00 FOR PICTURES py 


PRETTY SUBURBAN HOUSES 
37 CHANCES IN PRIZES FOR THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHS 


NE hundred dollars for a photograph! The JOURNAL stands ready to give that 
amount. Better still, it will be glad to pay good prices for three dozen more 
pictures. Suburban houses of the prettiest sort are what it wants, no matter where 
situated, how much the cost, nor how simple the houses; nor how large nor how small, 
so long as they have some claim to beauty. The prizes are: 





First—$100.00 
Second—Two, of $50.00 each 
Third—Four, of $25.00 each 


Fourth— Ten, of $10.00 each 
Fifth—Twenty, of $5.00 each 
Thirty-seven Prizes in all: $500.00 


Photographs of any size will be admitted: the larger the better—large enough, 
at least, to show some of the surrounding trees or shrubbery. But—and this is an 
important fact—the houses need not be owned nor occupied by competitors for these prizes. 
If you know of a pretty house anywhere the JouRNAL would fike a photograph of it. 
There is no limit to the number of photographs any competitor may send. Besides the 
thirty-seven prize pictures the JOURNAL will want many more, and for all such accepted 
it will pay liberal rates. Write on the back of each photograph ‘‘ Suburban House,’’ 
giving its location, and add your address. No picture received after October 1 will be 
eligible for competition. All pictures should be sent to the JouURNAL’s Art Bureau. 


7s 


FLOWERED PIAZZAS AND PORCHES NEW PICTURE OF THE GIRL QUEEN 


O WHERE you will this summer, you ” VIEW of the approaching coronation 
will see piazzas—variously called of the young Queen of Holland the 
verandas and porches in some parts of the JourRNAL is glad to announce that the 
country—so pretty with their screens of vines September issue will contain a picture of 
and flowers, and so picturesque and comfort- Her Majesty, Queen Wilhelmina, sent by her 
able as to make you wish that the spot were from her own private 
duplicated at yourownhome. The JourNAL tribution of which is usually restricted to 
would like to publish pictures of a few the Court. In this instance an exception was 
attractive piazzas. To encouragethe sending made by the Queen as a favor to the editor of 
of such pictures the JOURNAL agrees to give the JOURNAL, himself a native of Holland. 
three prizes, $15.00, $10.00 and $5.00, for the This picture will pdssess peculiar interest as 
best three received, provided that rewards being the last one taken before the impressive 
are really deserved. All photographs should ceremony which will occur in September. 
be marked ‘‘ Piazzas,’’ and must be sent to + 
the JOURNAL’s Art Bureau before October 1. 


+ VIEWS OF PRETTY GARDENS 
MORE TIME FOR HOUSE BUILDERS 





HERE is just a month left for you to 
enter the ranks of those who are 
N THE June issue of the JouRNAL there sending in photographs of gardens in the 


was published an offer of $100.00 fora hope of securing one of the eleven prizes 
set of photographs of the most successful promised, which aggregate one hundred 
house built from any one of the plans con- dollars. It makes no difference what kind 
tained in the series of ‘‘ Model Homes of of a garden you choose—flower, fruit or vege- 
Moderate Cost,’’ the set to include at least table, back yard, front yard, or roof garden— 
five photographs—an exterior view and a so long as the garden makes a pleasing 
picture of each of the four principal rooms. picture. For the best view a prize of $25.00 
July 15 was named as the closing day in this will be awarded; then there are five second 
competition, but, by request of some of our prizes of $10.00 each, and five of $5.00 each. 
readers, whose houses are not yet completed, All photographs should be sent to the Art 
the time has been extended to November 1. Bureau of the JouRNAL before September 1. 
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$100.00 FOR PICTURES OF GIRLS’ ROOMS 


HE JOURNAL, wishing to supply the girls throughout the land with new ideas for beautify- 

ing their rooms, makes the following offers with the hope of securing something of 

exceptionai interest and value: For the best photograph of a girl’s room, taken anywhere 
in this country, a prize of $50.00. For the five photographs next in merit, $10.00 each. 

Let it be clearly understood that it is not required that the pictures shall be taken 
especially for the JouRNAL. You may already have in your possession a photograph taken 
some time ago that would prove to be a prize winner. It is, however, necessary that all 
pictures shall show the rooms as they appear to-day. Do not be deterred from entering this 
competition by a fear that your own room is too simply furnished. Its very simplicity may 
cause it to find unexpected favor, provided there is good taste displayed in the furnishing. 

All photographs should be marked ‘‘ Girls’ Rooms,’’ and must be sent before 
September 1 to the Art Bureau of THE Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
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f Reliable Dealers in 9000 Towns handle the Beifeld Cloak } 


If yours doesn’t, notify us when ‘ee hs Jackson and Market Sts., Chicago 
ou write us for our STYLE he ibd. or : 


K. 4“ B.” 
We'd like to hear from MERCHANTS who desire the ONLY ADVERTISED 
LINE of CLOAKS, in Towns where we are not already represented. 
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This is the picture of Mrs. 
Amelia O’ Keeffe, 96 years 
of age, whose granddaugh- 
ter’s letter was _ published 
in the last issue of THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat. 
Her physician states : 
“Eskay’s Food sustained 
her through a very criti- 
cal illness, and its use 
- contributed very much 


to restoration of her 
usual health.” 


When a mother, or nurse, 
or patient is willing to take 
some trouble to obtain and 
prepare the Best Food, they 
are sure to obtain the BEST 
RESULTS. 

Here is another letter, 
received from a prominent 
physician, concerning sum- 
mer diarrhoea : 

**This child (5-months boy) had not been able to retain any food for 
more than two weeks. Using Eskay’s Food without milk, the 
stools dropped from thirty-two to two in twenty-four hours, vomiting 
ceased at once, and stools that did come were all digested. 
For ten days he lived on the Food alone. Then milk was added. 
I never have had such good resulis from any Food as this.’’ 

Every mother and every one suffering from impaired digestion from any 
cause can readily verify our claim by consulting family physician, who un- 
doubtedly will recommend Eskay’s ALBUMENIZED Foon. 
upon application (a postal will do). Address 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Free samples 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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FOUR SPECIAL PAGES 
WITH THE NEWEST IDEAS IN SUMMER NEEDLEWORK 
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NOVEL DESIGNS IN HONITON LACE 


By Minerva Powers 


A ROUND TUMBLER DOILY 


HE art of Honiton lace-making lies 
within the reach of any woman 
possessed of patience, neatness and 
a moderate degree of skill with her 
needle. Neatness is an_ essential 
requisite, for, be the work ever so well 


HONITON LACE HANDKERCHIEF 


done, the lack of it renders it absolutely 
valueless. Nothing could possibly be more 
unsightly than lace which is not carefully 
made. First of all, the foundation pattern 





SQUARE TUMBLER DOILY 


must be of a firm material—something 
that will stand much handling and 
crumpling. The tracing linen used 





EDGING DESIGNS IN HONITON 


by architects seems best adapted for 
this purpose. A fine piece of linen 
trimmed with either of the edging 
designs will makea pretty handkerchief. 


FIRM foundation is necessary, that 
the outlines of the design may be 
preserved when the stitches are made. 
The design should be traced on the dull 
side of the linen, as it takes the ink better, 
but baste the braid on the opposite side. 
In basting, follow the convex curves, 
never the concave, keeping the braid per- 
fectly smooth on the outer curve. 
Baste in very short stitches, that the 
braid may not draw away from the design. 
After the design is basted, draw down all 
inner or concave curves by whipping the 
braid over in fine stitches. Cut the braid 
as little as possible. To avoid this the 
braid may be turned back and run double 
if the distance is not too great. 


COLLAR 


HEN cut- 
ting is 
necessary the 
end of the 
braid must 
be turned 
back and but- 
tonholed to 
that already 
basted. 

The upper 
or exposed 
side of the 
work should 
always be the 





A CARAFE DOILY 


wrong side, and every effort should be made 
to have the wrong side as neat as the right. 

The pattern is then ready for the stitches, 
which may be arranged according to taste. 





A NIGHTDRESS SET 


HE linen centres of doilies and handker- 
chiefs are carefully basted close to the 
edge of the braid, trimmed and folded back, 
then buttonholed together. When finished 














































A CARAFE DOILY 


they should be trimmed closely and 
very carefully. 


press the design with a warm iron. 
After removal lay a wet cloth over the 
finished lace and press until dry. 


A LACE HANDKERCHIEF 


a the large collar which is designed for 
a blouse waist, Honiton tape No. 783 
was used, and thread Nos. 1000 and 1500, 
The tiny rings in the butterflies are made 





A FINGER-BowL DOoILy 


over a stiletto point. All the straight 
lines of the design are either of twisted 
threads or buttonhole bars. 





LACE EDGINGS IN HONITON 


The nightdress set consists of yoke 


used, No, 500 is used for the bars, 





VICI 


Leather 
Dressing 


The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 
The genuine is made only by Robert H. 
Foerderer, Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of the famous 


VIC. KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather Dress- 
ing, and be sure the trade-mark, with the 
name of the maker, is on each box or 
bottle. Imitations may ruin your shoes. 


) 
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A book about buying, wearing, and caring for shoes, 
mailed free. Address 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Before removing from the pattern | 


and cuffs with ribbon run in. Fine | 
Honiton tape and thread No. 1000 are | are sold by all dealers. Send for catalogue of $1.00 
| Corsets. GLOBE CORSET COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Important 
Announcement! 


FEDER’S POMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 
| having now been on the market two years, 
its super-eminent merits have been estab- 
lished by the test of time ; now, therefore, 
we guarantee the durability of the article 
as follows: WE WILL MAIL A NEW SKIRT 
LENGTH of Feder’s Pom- 
padour to any person who, 
@ having used it, does not find 
oes) that it OUTWEARS THE SKIRT. 
“’ Claims under 
this guarantee 
should be forwarded through 
the dealer from whom the } 
goods were bought. Deal- 
ers throughout the country < 
have been notified of this guarantee. The 
genuine goods have the name FEDER’S 
stamped on every yard, and are wound on 
spools bearing the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 


Established 1847, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 
from the 


Order Direc Manufacturer 


Catalogue of our GREAT SPECIALS mailed FREE 
on request. 









No. 747, Ladies’ Silk Skirt, like 
illustration, of heavy Brocade, Gros- 
grain or Taffeta Silk, full width, 
beautiful floral or scroll designs, 
Percaline << and 
interlined, Velvet- 
een bound $4.50 


No. 604, same style as 747, of 
extra fine quality 
figured Brilliantine.p . 59 













ADVANCE SALE 
PLUSH CAPES 


at ‘4 less than Fall 
Prices. This beautiful 
Cape of Salts warranted 
Seal Plush, 25 in. long, 
130 in. wide, heavy satin 
lining, beautifully braided ie 
and pane gon phe ong weg ; ; 
trimmed with Black Thibet Fur. Regular $ 
price, $12.0, Price, until September 1. . 7.95 

Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory, or will 
send C, O. D. by express, subject to return. 

Nore—Our Beautifully Iiustrated Catalogue of Fatt ano Winter 
Fasnions ready September 1. Free on request. 

CHICAGO WEARING APPAREL CO, 

17-21 Quincy Street, Chicago, Illinois 








* FOR 


~ WOMEN 


; and: an IN. # 
EXPENSIVE one, can be had at % " 
LEECH LAKE, in Minnesota. A SS 
Better, but more costly one, at . ¥ 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. Good %: 
Hotels and Fishing at both places. 


Send Six Centa for Northern Pacific's 
new WONDERLAND '98. 


CHAS, 8. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Don’t wear shields in your 
| dresses THAT REQUIRE SEWING! 
| Kora Shields go “on with a snap” 

and “ off with a jerk.” Sewing un- 
A “SNAP” necessary. To introduce the Kora 
Shield we will send you shields 
FOR sufficient for six waists for 25 cts. 
WOMEN KORA COMPANY 
. 10 East 14th St., New York City 


Globe Corsets 
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MBROIDERED linens have reached that 
degree of popularity which belongs to 
those things which are at one and the same 
time useful and decorative. Mere decoration 
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By Mrs. L. Barton Wilson 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 
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K SET OF BIRD DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY 
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Shee style of embroidery for the dining- 

room should be in keeping with the linen 
ground. There are two requisites for it: in 
the first place, it must be done on a good out- 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


apo other stitch should be long and 
every other one short. If placed cor- 
rectly they may vary in length from one-half 
to three-quarters of an inch on large forms 
without looping or drawing. 

As “‘ long and short ’’ border embroidery is 
the most appropriate for defined forms on 
linen, so the stitch known as “‘ outline ’’ is the 
most suitable forlines. By outlining the two 
sides of a narrow form, such as a stem or 
branch, the idea of roundness is conveyed, 
because the light which naturally falls along 
the centre is expressed by the linen left bare. 

Whatever element may enter into a design 
the harmony of the whole scheme should 
always be kept in mipd and maintained 


throughout the work. 








without a purpose soon becomes tawdry, and 
utility alone is uninviting. ‘‘ Decoration’’ 
should always imply something to be deco- 
rated. Decorative art is art only when it con- 
serves both beauty and utility. 

Centrepieces and doilies have become 
almost necessities to a well-set table. These 
linens are appropriate to and consistent with 


RUNNING BORDER FOR TABLECLOTH 


line, and it must suggest color, or light and 
shade, rather than express it fully. The 
design, if conventional, should have good 
lines well related throughout. If the idea is 
to express Nature it should be thoroughly 
characteristic of its model, yet it should sug- 
gest it rather than be in any sense an imita- 
tion of it. This is more or less true of all art. 





DESIGN FOR CENTREPIECE 


the use to which they are put. Linen is 
always dainty and fresh, or capable of being 
made so. Anything pretentious in either 
decoration is out of place on the dining-table 
or in the dining-room. 





Editor's Note—A full-size perforated pattern for 
any one of the embroidery designs on this page 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of twenty- 
fivecents. Address The Art Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. Full and easily fol- 
lowed directions for transferring the designs will 
accompany the patterns. 


HE other essential in this class of embroid- 
ery is to give life and color to the 
designs by simple methods. The most elab- 
orate work may be done in the ‘‘ long and 
short’’ stitch. This stitch carries sufficient 
color, and is heavy enough to bring out and 
raise the designs on linen. The stitches 
should be taken from the outline into the 
form, completely covering it. Keep the out- 
line of the design true and even, and bring 
the needle up a trifle outside of it. 
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The value of simplicity is not to be over- 
estimated. Adesign for ‘‘ outline’’ is capable 
of infinite embellishment in detail, but a 
design for ‘‘ full color’’ should be made up 
of few and simple elements. 

The value of ‘‘ long and short”’ stitches, 
and the direction they should take, is easily 
understood after a few experiments. The 
stitches should, of course, be placed close 
together, allowing nospace. When this stitch 
is adopted it should cover the entire space 
occupied by a form, and any variety of color 
or light and shade should be expressed by 
means of different shades of floss, whereas, 
when “ outlining ’’ is sufficient, the space 
between the ‘‘ outlining,’’ or bare linen, 
admirably expresses the high light which falls 
along the centre of such a form in Nature. 


HE bird designs given on this page can- 
not fail to be attractive, not only because 
of their originality, but because of their deli- 
cacy and beauty. The designs are intended 
for a set of dining-room linen, but they may 
be utilized for the library, parlor or hall by 
transferring them to any one of the materials 
suitable for porti@res, lambrequins, table- 
covers or curtains, and embroidering them 
with colored silks. 
The designs which are given in accompany- 
ing illustrations, if intended for linen, should 


be embroidered in filo floss of four shades of | 


gray, one of white, one of black and one of 
pink. If the embroidery is to be on heavy 
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. A PLATE DOILY 


material a richer color scheme may be 
adopted. A preliminary sketch in water- 
colors on paper is of great assistance in this 
work in selecting the proper tints. 
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DéSIGN SUITABLE FOR SIDEBOARD SCARF 
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Tas 
set In America. 


icture shows the most popular cor- 


It is our new No. 

the corset that perfectly fits more figures 
than any other. It combines the ease and 
comfort of the extremely short corset with 
the shapeliness and support of a long one. 
It’s price is $1. 10,000 corset dealers sell it. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send us his name 
and we will see that you are supplied. Send 
for our free booklet, “ Corset Facts.” 


R & G Corset Co. °%,2ryanav 




















“One can't always tell what it is that gives 
a figure the indefinable something that we call 
style; but every woman with eyes in her head 
knows it the instant she sees it,” 


Braided 
Wire 


BUST FORMS 
Give 
Style with 
Coolness 
Style with 
Lightness 
Style with 
Comfort 
Style with 
Cleanliness 
Sold in All Stores. Always 
ask for “ Braided Wire.”’ 
If you don’t find them, 
we will send, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 
Write for free booklet, 
‘Facts and Figures.” 
THE WESTON & 
WELLS MFG. CO. 























Chicago 
Waist 

Has a new feature. 
It will make it still 


more popular among 


American wom- ) 
en. This new 
feature is a \ 
hose-supporter \ 
attachment as 
shown in cut. 
It will be appre- 
ciated by every 


woman who is 
| tired of pinning 
> and unpinning @ 
ay hose supporters. y 
The Most 
Popular 
Corset 
Waist in 
America 
Made from 


fine sateen, fast 
black, white or drab; clasp or button front, 


it, send $1.00, mentioning color and size de- 
sired, and we will send you one prepaid. 
GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





STEWART’S DUPLEX 
SAFETY=PINS 


eee 






Patented 


NOTICE THE GUARD 


is INSIDE OF SPRING where it is effective. Beware of 
substitutes for it placed elsewhere. Only STEWART'S 
Prns have this Patent Guard. 

DuPLEX PINs work as easily in the dark as in the light; 
fasten from either side, but CANNOT SLIP THROUGH, 
AS ALL OTHERS DO. Dealers may offer other pins with 
so-called guards. Demand the genuine “STEWART’S 
DUPLEX.” ‘lake no others. If dealers will not supply 
you, SEND 3 TWO-CENT STAMPS FO# SAMPLES OF 1. 
ASSORTED SIZES. 

Made in Nickel-Plate and Jet Black 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY-PIN COMPANY 
Box 2, Bloomfield, N. J. 

MAKERS OF HOLDFAST ALUMINUM HAIRPINS 


SOM 


sizes 18 to 30 waist measure. Ask your dealer 
for the G-D CHICAGO WAIST. If he hasn't , 
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SEAWEED DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY T'%sisty mats matte | 


with white floss, shading in delicately a light 
tone of copper color, using white floss also for | 
the curved lines, working in plain stem stitch. 












‘*Cannot Break 
at Waist” 


By Cornelia Stevens 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 



















A PLATE DOILY 


The general color effect of these 
doilies will be white and gray green, 
with touches of light copper color here 
and there in the sea moss, and tinting 
the edges. Green shades are used for 
the moss as well as the rich copper 
shades, blending in a little gray green 
when tinting the white edges. 


. 


HE other centrepieces and doilies may 
be embroidered in the same colors, 
using a little more green where the 
design is irregular. 
Sets of six or a dozen plate doilies 
may easily be made as the varieties of 
seaweed are many and beautiful. The 


you will 
wear no 
other. 








IS QUEEN 

Many readers of the JouRNAL have 
tried this corset and praise it highly. 

Combines all good features of other 

Corsets, and has this distinct feature of 

its own—** It is disconnected in front, and 

has Elastic Gores at side,”’ so that it 

“CANNOT BREAK AT THE WAIST” 
Worth investigating. At Dry Goods Stores. 

Samples, $1.00 postpaid 6 

Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium. SS 


The Michigan Corset Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 
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The Empress Skirt 


Combines ease and durability with hygiene and 
fashion. Takes the place of ex- 
tra skirts and is the only gar- 
ment cut in the model and exact 
shaping of the newest dress 
skirts, corded with highly tem- 
pered spiral steel wire which can- 
not break or get out of shape, 
springing quickly into place after 
compression; it always retains that 
perfect shape necessary to secuie 
the proper contour to the gown, no 
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ITH their suggestion of fish 
and oyster luncheons, din- 
ners and suppers, the sea- 
weed embroidery designs 
given on this page seem 
particularly seasonable and 
attractive, and cannot fail 
to satisfy the artistic sense 
if the proper colorings are 
selected. The high lights 
should fall through the centre of the forms 
and accentuate the white of the linen. The 
buttonholed edges should be well defined and 
the form closely followed if the beauty of 
the design is to be fully preserved. 


A PLATE DOILY 


os material selected to 
embroider the designs 
upon should be white art 
linen, either XX or XXX. 

As the color scheme of 
the seaweed designs is their 
principal charm the selec- 
tion of the rich, harmonious 
and delicate shades should 
be the work of a person 
with distinctly artistic taste. 

The round centrepiece is 
intended to be twenty-one 
inches in diameter, and all 
the round plate doilies, as 





VPVVYYy 


Ff 
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SHELLS AND SEAWEED 


well as the finger-bow! doily, ten. The 
square plate doily is ten inches square. 
The oval centrepiece is twenty-one inches 
across,and the square one nineteen inches. 
The edge of the oval design is done with 
floss in fine buttonhole stitching. 
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W# EN embroidering the round cen- 
trepiece use floss in the brown 
tones, tinting slightly with a light copper 
color where the light strikes the turned- 
back edges of the seaweed design. 

The shells which outline the square 
centrepiece are particularly suggestive of 
the idea embodied in the designs, and 
should be very carefully followed. 

The inner edge of the finger-bowl doily 
is finished with buttonhole stitching of 
white floss and then fringed to a depth of 
three-quarters of an inch. 





UNISIS ISIS IS 


A SQUARE CENTREPIECE 


best general effect, however, will result from 
keeping the color scheme distinct in each, 
using tints of the three colors, wood brown, 
copper and gray green, and one shade of white. 
+ 
bd MUCH shading be an objection these 
designs may be carried out effectively in 
gray green and white, or wood brown and 
white, either being a good laundering color, 
and having the advantage of readily har- 
monizing with almost any color which may 
be used on the dining-room table. 





A FinGeER-BOwWL DOILY 


A set of table linen embroidered with these 
designs would be especially suitable for 
a dinner-table in a seashore cottage. The 
designs would also serve for china painting. 





Editor's Note—A full-size perforated pattern for 
any one of the embroidery designs on this page 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of twenty- 
five cents. The full set of six patterns may be 
had by sending $1.00. Address The Art Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Com- 

lete directions for transferring the designs to 
linea will accompany the patterns. 







in all colors are ideal for 
Summer because they can 
be washed and wrung 
| througha wringer; made 
| also of the latest nov- 
elties—Batistes, Per- 
caline, Silk Moreens, 
Taffetas— weigh 1% 
Ibs., and other light- 
| weight materials. Style 
and set is due to the SPIRAL WIRE, not to heavy 
frills and flounces. On raising the dress the 
EMPRESS SKIRT always stays in place. Not catch- 
ing around the ankles in walking, it outwears any 
petticoat. Prices to suit all purses. 


If your dealer does not keep them, samples, 
prices and illustrated booklet free. 


_ THE EMPRESS SKIRT CO., Frankfort, Ind. 













A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
aud SUNBURN, aud all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after caving. 
GET MENNEN'’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN ©@., 837 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 












A New Idea in 


TRUNKS 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 


is constructed on new princi- 
ples. Drawers instead of 
trays. A place for everything 
and everything in its place 
The bottom as accessible as 
the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more 
than a good box trunk. Sent 
Cc. 0. D., with privilege of 
| examination. Send 2c. stamp 
| for illustrated catalogue. 


F. A. STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


Sch! JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. Lon 
established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. It is sent free. Address 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
No. 51 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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WOVEN CABLE EDGE 
SKIRT BINDING anp PROTECTOR 


Will finish your skirt elegantly and always look rich, for it is 
lasting and will not fade, does not absorb mud and water. but 
will remain lustrous and clean, and therefore is HEALTHFUL. 


At ali Dry Goods Stores, or write to 
SCHAEFER & SCHLEGEL, 22 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


S1x (6) LINEN 
Modern E-mbroidery (oie Doles 
and Centrepiece to match; also wash 81LK floss to 
work the set. ‘This genuine offer, postpaid, only 2Oc 











| WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME 


PRETTY THINGS MADE -FROM HANDKERCHIEFS 


By Elizabeth Curtis Burt 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 





HE articles illustrated on this page 
are all made from prettily em- 
broidered pocket handkerchiefs, 


yS the sachet requiring two. In 

making the pincushions and the 

cap the handkerchiefs are not cut, but merely 

folded, or gathered into place. Many other 

useful articles other than those on this page 
may also be made from handkerchiefs. 

To make an infant’s bib similar to the 
one shown in illustration, ‘cut’ the hand- 
kerchief according to the pattern and place 
the small section in position, sewing it on the 

















AN INFANT'S BiB 


wrong side. Turn this 
over into place. Gather 
the outside and sew to the 
lower edge of the neck 
piece. Finish neck and 
ends with a tiny hem. 


* 


HE bureau sachet 
shown in illustration 
requires two handker- 
chiefs. Cut one into four 
parts and place them on 
the second handkerchief 
with the corners meeting 
in the centre. Hem or 





A PRETTY BUREAU SACHET 


brier-stitch the edges. Take a piece of sheet 
wadding the size of the space inside and 
sprinkle with sachet powder. Cover this with 
silk or satin, slip it into place, and finish 
with ribbon bows to match. The color used 


in the sachet illustrated was violet. 

This makes a very useful sachet, as it is 
large enough to be used for gloves or ties, as 
well as handkerchiefs. 









A DaINty COLLAR 


O MAKE the dainty collar 
shown in illustration, cut 
a handkerchief as shown in 
the pattern. Place the nar- 
row ends at the front of the 
collar, leaving an inch-and- 
a-half space in the centre. 
Sew on plain for four inches, 
then gather or plait the 
remaining fullness into the 
back. It should then be 
sewed on a narrow band of white for con- 
venience in laundering. A fine hemstitched 
pocket handkerchief arranged in this way is 
pretty to wear with a black gown. 


A PINK AND WHITE PINCUSHION 


A DAINTY CAP FOR A CHILD 





A CIRCULAR PINCUSHION 


O MAKE the circular pincushion shown in 
illustration, run a drawing-string in a 
circle two inches from the sides of a hand- 
kerchief. On the line of this drawing-string 
sew eight small brass rings crocheted over 
with white silk or cotton. Place the cushion 
in the centre, draw the handkerchief into 
position and fasten. Runa white satin rib- 
bon through the rings, 
ateach corner. The top of the cusnion should 
be covered with 
white material 
to match the 
handkerchief. 
A pincushion 
three inches high 
and six inches 
in diameter 
should be used. 
~ 

O MAKE the 

pink and 
white cushion 
shown in illus- 
tration, fold the 
handkerchief 
over a pink satin 
cushion with the 
corners at the 
corners of the 
cushion. Finish 
with bows of the 
pink ribbon. 

To make the square pincushion shown in 
illustration, place the handkerchief over a 
square cushion with the centre of the sides at 
the corners of the cushion. Draw smoothly 
from corner to corner and fasten securely. 





A SQUARE PINCUSHION 


Beginning three inches from the points, fold 
the corners toward the centre, making two or 
more folds, as the size of the handkerchief 
will permit. Fasten pale blue satin ribbon 
bows where the corners are folded. 


oa 


O MAKE the child’s cap shown in illus- 
tration, make the lower drawing-string 
about three inches from the edge of the hand- 
kerchief, and the top one three inches from 
the. edge in 
the centre 
and three 
and a half 
at the ends. 
This is to 
make the 
cap smaller 
around the 
face. The 
upper draw- 
ing-string 
should be 
drawn up 
until four 
inches long, 
then doubled 
in the centre, 
and the por- 
tion of the 
handkerchief 
above the 
string turned 


making a small bow | 








| Range 


over. Sew | 
the edges together, and the top of the cap is | 


complete. The lower drawing-string should 
be drawn to about seven and a half inches. 
Finish with bows and ties of ribbon. 


JOURNAL August, 1898 








NGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 


WOULD IMPROVE 


- THE COMPLEXION 


OF THE 


UNIVERSE 
™e Home Comfort Range 


Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel and 
malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improved 
combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust-proof 
oven, quick baker, easy to manage, economical with 
fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. Sold 
everywhere at a uniform price, with heavy steel and 
copper ware, delivered and put up from wagons only. 
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NEARLY HALF A MILLION 
HOME COMFORT RANGES SOLD 


Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition; California Mid-Winter Fair; World’s Cen- 
tennial Cotton Exposition; Industrial Exposition, 
Toronto, and Western Fair Association, London, Can- 
ada; Nebraska Agricultural Fair; St. Louis Mechanical 
and Agricultural Association; Chattahoochee Valley Ex- : la 
position, and the Alabama State Agricultural Society. Z —. ro, 





For illustrated catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy bitehen goods, address 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, One Million Dollars 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 











For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are  posi- 
tively unchangeable and superior 
in quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. 

Look for Name on Selvedge 


Dress Linings o4 Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress_ Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. 


NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece 


last Black Linings - Will nol Gock 
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varhanaaen 60 DAYS’ OFFER 7° JNTRODUCE OUR LATEST LARGE POWERFUL 


ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, THE EXCELSIOR 
,WHAT 9 VOU 



















ey ONLY 


ON SEA” FARM OR RANCH 


POSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. These + ils are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe, measure 
closed 12 inches and open over 314 feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to exclude dust, ete., with POWERFUL 
LENSES, scientifically ground and adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00 
Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments: and no farmer should be without one. Objects miles 
away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only $1.00. Our new Catalogue of Watches, etc.. 

-— with each order. This is a grand offer and you should not miss it. WE WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED, or money refund: 4 

WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, Va., ‘icuts—Please send — Telescope, money inclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the 
money.—R. C. Attey. Send $1.00 by Recist -Office Money Order, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have rour 


Mile 






ered Letter, 
storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. EXCELSIOR. ‘IMPORTING CO., Dept. K, Excelsior Bidg., New York. Box 78-4- 
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% SIDE-TALKS 
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We By Ruth 






Ashmore 


WITH GIRLS “é& 


CRE SSL 





All inquiries must give full name and address of the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamp or addressed 
stamped envelope, to Ruth Ashmore, care of THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, will be answered by mail. 
The titles of the answers obviate the need of initials or pen-names on this page. 
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Ink Stains may be easily and quickly removed 
from the fingers by rubbing them with the head of a 
sulphur match which has been well moistened. 


The New Belts. Plaid belts, while they bid fair 
to be over-popular, are distinctly picturesque when 
worn with a cloth skirt and a plaid silk blouse. 
Women who are inclined to look after the details of 
their toilettes choose a plaid belonging toa special 
clan, and a buckle in harmony with it. 


Pearl and Coral Beads in strings, ranging from 
one yard to three in length, are in fashion, and really 
give a very charming air to an evening costume. 
The pink rather than the red coral is given the pref- 
erence, and combs mounted with it are especially 
liked, and are even growing to have a greater popu- 
larity than those decorated with Khinestones. 


Black Silk Gowns elaborately trimmed will be 
much worn this fall. As you wish to make over a 
black silk take my advice and trim it with white silk, 
rather heavy, overlaid with black lace, passementerie, 
or jet. If you intend it for evening rather than street 
wear, have the skirt ruffled high with alternate 
ruffles of black and white mousseline de soie. 
Velvet plaids are greatly liked on black silk, while 
all thin trimming stuffs are called upon to decorate 
them, as well as bead ornaments, into which gem 
effects are introduced. 


With Your Cloth Suit, wear, instead ot the long 
gold chain, a ribbon watch-guard of heavy black 
moiré ribbon, half an inch wide and quite plain, or, 
if you prefer it, and have sufficient money to permit, 
have tiny turquoises set in groups at regular inter- 
vals, or small steel ornaments in groups about an 
eighth of a yard apart. Although so much favor has 
been shown the clover leaf the new bangle is the 
ivy, which is now put under crystal, framed in gold 
or small chip diamonds and worn as a chatelaine. 
For wear with a tailor-made suit it is considered 
especially good taste to assume one of the tiny plat- 
inum watches that are given special vogue just now. 


Leaving Cards Personally. Gentlemen who have 
been asked to dinner, or who have been invited toa 
function, whether it has been accepted or declined, 
must leave their cards in person. These cards 
should be left within one week after the affair. If 
cards must be sent by messenger a written explana- 
tion must accompany them. A gentleman who is 
simply saenaianed with the bridegroom should send 
a card by messenger or post to the mother of the 
bride, or to the lady whose name appears on the in- 
vitation, within two weeks after the wedding. He 
should not make a call, since this would seem, as he 
is an entire stranger to them, something not unlike 
an intrusion. It is proper to send wedding cards at 
least two weeks before the time set for the affair. 


The Curious Watch about which you inquire was 
probably one of those which belonged to Mary 
Stuart, who had a great fancy for collecting time- 
pieces. Among those owned by her was a coffin- 
shaped watch in a case of crystal. Probably the 
most remarkable one in her collection was the one 
which was bequeathed to Mary Seaton, her maid of 
honor. It was in the form of a skull. On the fore- 
head of the skull was the symbol of Death, the scythe 
and the hour-glass. At the back of the skull was 
‘Time, and at the top of the head was the Garden of 
Eden and the Crucifixion. The watch was opened 
by reversing the skull. Inside was a representation 
of the Holy Family surrounded by angels, while the 
shepherds and their flocks were worshiping the new- 
born Christ. The works formed the ten, while 
the dial plate was the palate. She also possessed 
another skull-shaped watch, but it is not known what 
became of it. 


A China-Closet should have its glass doors and 
sides kept as bright as the proverbial new dollar. 
‘To bring out the good coloring of your specially fine 
bits of china and silver, measure your shelves with 
paper and buy just enough material to allow an inch 
veing turned in all around. Let the fabric to 
cover your shelves be a high-pile plush, either of 
deep crimson, Lincoln green or golden brown. 
Crimson brings out the bright trifles best, and while 
I advise getting a thick pile in plush, I do not 
think it at all necessary to buy an expensive one. 
A good housekeeper, whose silver always looked 
brighter than any one’s else, was asked what prepa- 
ration was used to achieve this effect. She answered 
laconically, ‘‘Elbow grease.” And then she went 
on to explain that the average bit of silver was 
usually white rather than brilliant, since the average 
maid thought that putting whiting on and taking 
none off was all that was necessary for the precious 
metal. ‘‘ What a good maid should do,” said she, 
“is to use as little whiting as possible, and to rub and 
brush until every particle of the whiting is removed.”’ 


Black Swiss Muslin Dresses, thickly dotted in 
pin-head fashion, made up over silks of faint hue, 
and trimmed with black lace, will undoubtedly be 
worn far into the autumn months, since with a wrap 
they may be worn at any evening affair. Lawn 
dresses may be prettily and inexpensively made at 
home. They need not be lined with silk, but with 
lawn of the same weight and fineness though of a 
contrasting color. Most of the skirts are trimmed 
with ruffles edged with narrow lace. A pretty cos- 
tume may be made of lawn having a white ground with 
a pale pink flower upon it. The underskirt of pale 
pink lawn fastened to the belt and trimmed with 
three ruffles, each edged with narrow white lace. 
On the skirt proper one deep flounce, and this 
trimmed at the top and bottom with three rows of 
fom Thumb pink satin ribbon. The bodice, a draped 
one, made over a pink lining, and having a jabot 
front formed of frills of the material edged with nar- 
row ribbon. The sash and stock of wide pink satin 
ribbon. The hat which will give the finishing touch 
to this toilette may be a large one of Leghorn trimmed 
with pink roses and white chiffon drapings. 


The Bath. I have said a number of times that the 
most helpful and agreeable bath is that of tepid 
water, Few people can stand absolutely cold baths, 
and no matter how strong one may be such a bath 
should not be indulged in unless a thorough rubbing 
be taken afterward. To speak plainly, it must be 
remembered, that while a cold bath may be more or 
less invigorating, it is not cleansing. I can easily 
understand the desire of every woman to have a 
clear, beautiful skin, but I confess to being provoked 
when I think of the amount of money spent on 
lotions, creams and powders to be applied exter- 
nally, and which have nothing like as good an effect 
upon the skin as a tepid bath with good soap taken 
at least once a week. The condition of the skin 
depends almost entirely upon the care given to the 
general health. The girl who is up late at night, 
EY es no care to her diet, indulges in various stimu- 
ants, bathes but seldom, and exercises less, is cer- 
_— to have either a dull, muddy-looking skin, or 
-_ covered with disagreeable-looking black and 
Hrs ppots. Find out exactly what suits you as to the 

ind and number of baths each week, the amount of 
exercise and the choice of food. Avoid many 
te and much pastry, and do not allow yourself 
ee a slave either to tea or coffee any more 
tes you would to some vicious drug or strong stimu- 
dita and remember that, unless you are in good con- 

. on internally, you will be anything but a pleasant 
object to look upon externally, 


Souvenir Card-Cases made of pieces of the bride’s 
gown, mounted in silver gilt with the initials of the 
recipient upon them, continue to be favorite gifts for 
the maid of honor and the bridesmaids. 


A Suitable Motto for the wall of your library 
would be “‘ A library is a repository of medicine for 
the mind.’”’ Over the doorway have ‘‘ Welcome the 
coming, speed the partin uest’’; while in your 
guest-room, just above the bed, in colors matching the 
draperies, let it be announced, “ Sleep, it is a gentle 
thing, beloved from pole to pole.” 


A New Jacket for that “‘ between-time’’ when one 
must have a wrap that is not too warm and still warm 
enough, is in satin cloth in the old blue shade that 
may be called either purple or blue. It is lined and 
faced with black satin, and buttons easily with big 
black horn buttons. It fits the figure closely in the 
back, but it is semi-loose in front, with sleeves that 
are Jarge enough to get into with ease, but without 
suggesting the large, or puffed, sleeve. 


Odd Names are pretty, provided the one which is 
chosen is not abbreviated, nor made into a silly pet 
name. Make it a rule that each one of your children 
be called in full by his or her name. Do not give 
your little daughter a middle name, so that when 
she marries she may be able to retain her surname 
iif her signature. Among odd English names there 
is Enid, Esther, Evelyn, Muriel, Cynthia, Hilda, 
Millicent, Ursula, Mabel, Maud, and many others. 
A pretty Scotch name is Brenda, while a charming 
German one is Thekla; an Italian name is Eudora. 
From this list you should surely be able to select one. 


Intaglio and Cameo. ‘The best explanation I can 
give of the intaglio and cameo is this:. When the 
engraver has hollowed out his figures upon the stone 
so that if a wax impression were taken it would ap- 
pear raised, in relief, his work is an intaglio. In 
direct contrast, having chosen a stone in layers of 
different colors, such as the sardonyx, he cuts 
away the upper layer till only figures are left, raised 
upon a layer of a different shade—so that a wax im- 
pression would be a hollow concave mould—then 
the engraving is acameo. The engraving of gems 
requires the most unremitting, careful attention, and 
many an artist at this work has felt that he spent but 
little upon it when he gave ten years to one gem. 


The Dinner-Table, I agree with you in thinking, 
is best when not over-decorated. All the beautiful 
ribbons, all the lace serviettes and all the favors in 
the world never made up for a badly cooked or badly 
served repast; while a simple arrangement of flowers 
standing on a mirror centrepiece is more appre- 
ciated than all the millinery in the world, if the din- 
ner consist of a few simple dishes, well cooked and 
properly served. The housekeeper who cannot 
make many changes in her table decoration finds 
that her mirror centrepiece is a background that 
multiplies the beauty of her flowers, fruits, leaves, 
or whatever may constitute the decoration. Women 
living in the city who insist upon the marketman 
or the fruiterer giving them a certain amount of 
foliage whenever any fruit is bought, may by 
arranging it here and there among the fruit itself 
achieve a most artistic effect. 


A New Fancy-Work, which should commend 
itself to deft fingers during the long summer days, is 
the old-fashioned ribbon embroidery. It follows that 
the very narrowest ribbons are required for it, and 
one must have not only fingers trained to such work, 
but eyes that fully understand the value of color con- 
trasts. The wife of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Lady Cadogan, does this work in the most exquisite 
manner. Her latest achievement is a wonderful bed- 
spread of satin embroidered with narrow ribbons in 
the most elaborate manner. In each corner are huge 
sprays of lilacs and their foliage, while in the centre 
is a golden basket, designed after the Marie Antoinette 
ones in the Petit Trianon. All through the inter- 
stices, and flowing over the top of the basket, are 
trailing vines and flowers, while on the handle is a 
true lovers’ knot. Jeing a kind-hearted woman, 
Lady Cadogan has loaned this bedspread to the Art 
Needlework School of Dublin, and several orders for 
copies have already been given. In taking up this 
work I would suggest that a simple pattern should be 
selected—one in which flowers are not introduced— 
so that one may become an expert at the work before 
any intricate design is undertaken. 


The Maid of Honor has few duties. She stands 
next to the bride during the ceremony and at the recep- 
tion, and goes with her to her room to assist her in 
assuming her going-away gown. During the cere- 
mony she takes the bride’s bouquet, passes it to the 
first bridesmaid; then, when it is time to help the 
bride with her glove, it is done quickly, and she does 
not take the bouquet again until she has thrown the 
bride’s veil back, when the bridesmaid hands it back 
to her and she hands it tothe bride. This, of course, 
is only done when the bouquet is a stiff round one, 
or a shower one, and not when it is a fan-shaped one 
hung to the arm by white ribbors. The dress of 
the maid of honor is usually handsomer than that of 
any of the bridesmaids, but good taste conimands 
that she should not in her costume excel the bride. 
Some time before the wedding the bride, brides- 
maid and maid of honor meet and arrange about 
their toilettes. The maid of honor, who is an inti- 
mate friend or near relative, undertakes during the 
absence of the bride all the charitable work the 
bride is interested in, in which she includes the visit- 
ing of elderly or invalid friends and the caring for 
children who are sick and poor—a work that always 
commends itself to young girls. The stand-up colla- 
tion, or as it is funnily enough called—‘‘ perpendicu- 
lar refreshments ’’—continues to be rather more in 
vogue than the sit-down affairs, since, where many 
people are invited to a reception the seating of them 
to everybody’s satisfaction is most difficult. 


Care of Finger Nails. To keep the nails in good 
condition it is by no means necessary that you devote 
much of your (ime or money to a professional mani- 
cure. A few minutes given every day, once the nails 
are properly treated, will keep them firm and exqui- 
site in color, After the hands are washed each 
morning use the nail-brush thoroughly, and then 
when they are quite dry push back, very gently, the 
skin that is inclined to grow up around the edges of 
the nails. Under no circumstances use a steel point 
to push this skin back, and do not cut it away as the 
professional manicures are apt to do. While the 
nail is still moist use the point of the file to remove 
any dust or specks that the brush has neglected, and 
then, with nail-scissors, sharp, curved and kept for 
this purpose only, cut the nails in a shape that suits 
your finger tips. The ridiculously long nail, which 
jooks like a claw, is entirely out of fashion. Use the 
file to make smooth the rough edges left by the scis- 
sors, and then take the least little bit of red nail paste 
and smear the tiniest morsel on each one of the nails. 
Don’t let it get into the edges or roots, for it is only 
intended as a sort of oil to keep the nails soft and to 
prevent their growing horny; then sprinkle a pinch 
of powder on the polisher and rub each nail witha 
quick, even stroke that will result in giving it a 
brightness that is refined-looking, but not a brilliancy 
that suggests that you only shine at your finger tips. 
After this give your hands another bath, using hot 
water and a delicate soap, then close your hands 
and rub one set of nails against the other, achieving 
in this way a proper finish. 
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Our Black Cat Boys 


Are not afraid of wearing out their 


TRIPLE KNEE “Leather” Stockings 











They Outwear Two Pairs of Ordinary Stockings 

Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, of the finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, Black 
Cat Brand, Sty's 15 for Boys, the strongest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys’ stock- 
ing in the world. Style 10 for Girls. If your dealer does not keep them, saniple pair sent for 


25c. (give size), and name of dealer where you can buy again. Leather Stockings for men, 
women and children, guaranteed to give equal satisfaction. Sample Triple Knee sent Free. 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wisconsin 


















Kantwearout 


Suits for BOYS and 
This superior brand of clothing is to be 
had of leading dealers throughout the 
United States. It is made in our own 
factories from the choicest woolen fab- 
rics, made of selected * live” wool, which 
renders the texture elastic, shape-holding 
and very durable. ‘The cloth is steam 
shrunk and warranted fast color, 
All garments are sewed with silk 
and linen thread; _— have double 
knees and seat. Every garment is 
guaranteed, and our guarantee 
means that we replace every 
garment that proves interior—no 
matter from whom you buy it. 
Our guaran- 
tee is this 
























DOUBLE SEAT 





DOUBLE KNEES at ig ". , ' 
which is on the inside of every gar- 
RIVETED BUTIONS | ment. The Kantwearout clothing is 


made in all sizes and is sold at uniform 
prices from $2.95 to $4.95 in short pant suits. 
@ ‘The suit here shown is the very newest 
J fall style and comes in several fashion- 
able shades of Baltimore 
cheviot. It is exceptionable $3 95 
value attheprice. . . . © 
If your dealer doesn’t carry the Kantwearout 
brand, write us and we will see that you are supplied, 
Oj SENT FREE FOR THE ASKING—a handsomely illustrated 
“4 catalogue, showing all the new full styles, und telling how to / 


t dress your boys correctly. ‘ 
a DAUBE, COHN, STERN & COMPANY 
‘ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Boys and Girls 


Knitted Elastic Webbing 





is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence, 
Every bottle bears the 
label ‘Johann Maria Farina, gegenuber dem 
} ” itati ay ide ice 
If not for sale at your dealer’s send 25 cents for renga 5 955 sagatone poy sond oe a 
a sample Waist—mailed free. yut cannot bear the word “ gegenuber. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents 











BIRDSEY SOMERS & CO., 349 Broadway, New York | 


OFFICIAL SOUVENIR SPOON 


of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition 















Sterling Silver, Gold Bowl. Tea size, $1.75 

to =. Coffee size, $1.25 to $2.00. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Kxclusive concession to make and sell granted the 
well-known jewelry firm of 
GEORGE W. RYAN & COMPANY, - . 109 South 16th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Address, P. O. Box 247, New York City. 
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Questions of a general domestic nature will be answered on this page. 


name and address of the writer. 


MRS. RORER’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
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All inquiries must give full 


Correspondents —o stamp or addressed stamped envelope to 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of Tur Lavigs’ Home JourNaAt, Philade 


Iphia, will be answered by mail. 


The titles of the answers obviate the need of initials or pen-names on this page. 
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Meringue is pronounced as though spelled merang, 
with the accent on the last syllable. 


Mushrooms. The ordinary fleshy fungi, the wild 
mushrooms, contain about ninety per cent. of water 
and some nitrogenous matter. They are classed, asa 
rule, among the proteid group. 


Bread-and-Butter-Plates are put on the table a lit- 
tle tothe upper left hand of the plate. Special butter- 
knives may be ; this, however, is not necessary. 
A piece of butter is usually placed on the plate, then 
bread will be passed, the user putting it on the plate. 


Water for Children. It is proper for children to 
drink cold, not iced, water for their meals. Do not, 
however, allow them to take water while they have 
food in their mouths. There is no advantage in giv- 
ing what you call ‘‘cambric tea’’—in fact, it is very 
liable to cause fermentation in a child's stomach, 
especially if it is made very sweet. 


Candied Citron. The candied citron used for 
mincemeat and fruitcakes is not made from the 
ordinary farm citron. The citron belongs to the. 
orange family, and has somewhat the same flavor, 
while the farm variety is more like a pumpkin or the 
white rtion of the watermelon. It lacks flavor 
and will not do as a substitute for the other. 


Corned Beef Hash. Mix one pint of cooked 
corned beef, chopped fine, and one pintof cold cooked 
potatoes, cho fine, together; put them into a 
frying-pan; add one cup of stock or water, one 
tablespoontul of butter, one teaspoonful of onion 
juice, and three dashes of pepper ; stir constantly 
until it boils. Serve on slices of buttered toast. 


Colori of Ice Cream. Ice cream may be 
colored » but I cannot imagine that blue ice 
cream would be even artistic. Try and keep foods 
their natural color. Many of the coloring matters 
are harmless, others are dangerous. Better have 
for your “‘ red, white and blue dinner” a strawberry 
ice cream, and use your blue either in the china, the 
flowers, or the ribbons. 


Holes in Bread. The reason why you find large 
holes immediately under the crust of your bread is 
because the gas is driven from the bottom of the loaf 
upward, and held by the heavy crust on top. Brush 
your bread thoroughly with water before putting it 
into the oven, prick it with a fork; if it is in large 
loaves it should be in ten minutes before browning. 
Small loaves should be baked more quickly. 


Indian Meal Pudding. Sprinkle carefully one 
cup of Indian meal into one pint of hot milk ; cook 
in a double boiler for about twenty minutes. Take 
from the fire. When partially cool add a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, the yolks of four eags i mix thoroughly ; 
stir in the well-beaten whites of the eggs, turn into 
a baking-dish, and bake in a quick 


Y oven for thirty- 
five or forty minutes. 


Serve hot with liquid sauce. 


To Set the Color in Gingham. The gingham 
dress may be dipped in a bucket of soft cold water 
before washing. Madras may be treated in the same 
manner, which frequently will set the color. A better 
way, however, is to try a piece of the dress by dip- 
ping it first into salt water, then washing it, next time 
dipping it into an acid water before washing. In 
whichever way the color seems best preserved the 
whole garment may be washed. 


Jelly from a Mould. It is very easy to turn jell 
from a mould. First, remember that air must reach 
the very bottom before the jelly can come out. As 
soon as you succeed in getting the air to reach the 
bottom it will at once force out the jelly. Dip the 
mould in cold water before you put the jelly in. 
When cold and ready toturn out, dip the mould for 
an instant in warm water. Then loosen the edges 
and hold the mould on the side, allowing the jelly to 
leave the mould. The air will rush in to fill this 
space, and as you turn it over gently on the plate, will 
force the jelly out. 


Baked Macaroni. Break four ounces of maca- 
roni into two-inch lengths; throw them into a 
kettle of rapidly boiling water, boil twenty minutes; 
drain, cover with cold water and soak for fifteen 
minutes. Puta layer ofthis into a baking-dish, thena 
sprinkling of grated cheese, another layer of maca- 
roni, and so continue until the dish is filled, having 
the last layer of cheese. Put a tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour into a saucepan, mix, and add 
half a pint of milk; stir until boiling. Pour this over 
the macaroni; dust the top with stale breadcrumbs, 
and bake in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 


Cabinet Pudding. To make cabinet pudding, 
fill a mould with pieces of stale cake, or you may 
use bread or biscuit. The bottom of the mould may 
be nicely garnished with bits of citron, currants or 
raisins. After you have filled the mould two-thirds 
full with these bits, cover it with ordinary raw 
custard made by beating four eggs together with 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar and ott ing carefully one 
quart of milk. Aliow the mixture to stand in the 
mould for five minutes, then put on the lid and place 
it in a steamer or a boiler containing a small amount 
of water, and cook continuously for one hour. Serve 
hot with a liquid pudding sauce. 


Kidney Stew. Split the kidneys into halves and 
trim off all the sinews and fat inside. Cut them into 
small pieces; put in a stewpan and cover with cold 
water; stand over a moderate fire and bring almost 
to boiling point. Drain this off, cover again with 
cold water and heat again. Do this three times. 
Put one tablespoonful of butter into a frying-pan 
and stir until a nice brown; then add one table- 
spoonful of flour and half a pint of stock or boiling 
water. Stir constantly with a wooden spoon until it 
boils. Add one table nful of Worcestershire 
sauce, one tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup, a 
teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet, salt and pepper, and 
the kidney. Stir again until the kidney is thoroughly 
heated ; take from the fire and serve immediately. 


Food for Brain-Workers. Read carefully the 
“Domestic Lessons” in the JouRNAL beginning with 
January last, and I am sure you will find that a 
good, wholesome well-proportioned diet is all that 
one needs for brain-work. That which builds and 
feeds the muscles of the little finger builds and 
feeds also the brain. One cannot eat food to build 
any special part of the anatomy. A sound mind 
in a sound body only can do good work. Understand 
that the man who follows physical labor should not 
eat the same food as the man who follows mental 
labor. Each man must have a line of food especiall 
adapted to his position in life. This subject I will 
discuss in my “ Domestic Lessons’’ in the next (the 
September) issue of the JouRNAL. Rest is necessary 
to the mental worker, and I doubt if he needs food 
before retiring. He will do better work on two good 
meals a daythan four. The energy expended digest- 
ing the two extra meals will count more if saved for 
mental labor. We can do only a certain amount of 
labor, *mental or physicas. 
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Hard Icing. There is no way to prevent hard icing 
from breaking when you cut the cake with an ordi- 
unary knife. Use an icing knife, which has a blade 
very tnuch like a tiny little saw. 


Table Linen. The best table linen is that of very 
heavy quality, sufficiently heavy to keep its em 
without being stiffened. Do not starch tablecloths 
or napkins, but iron while quite damp. 


Spots on Leather Chairs. The spots on the 
leather of your dining-room chairs may be rubbed 
lightly with a little sweet oil; if this does not change 
the color add a little ammonia. Rub the spots and 
then all the leather, that it may be of the same color. 


Covering for Flower Pots. The daintiest and 
most inexpensive coverings for flower pots are made 
from the ordinary crimped tissue paper. Fold 
around the pot and fasten neatly with a ribbon, 
leaving a ruffle at the top and sort of a flaring mat at 
the bottom, all from the same piece of paper. 


Cream in Coffee. Cream is not injurious in coffee, 
providing you do not put it in the cup and pour hot 
coffee over it; fatty matter heated is not so easily 
digested as that taken at the temperature of the 
stomach. Then, if you add sugar to the coffee, it is 
very prone to fermentation, producing what people 
call sour stomach, 


Macaroni is starchy food. According to Church, 
you will find that it contains sovemnaive per cent, 
starch. There used to be an old superstition that 
macaroni ‘was highly nitrogenous food ; but it con- 
tains to-day about the same proportion of nitrogen 
as the ordinary white bread. Therefore it should be 
served with meat or cheese. 


Table Etiquette. You may eat Saratoga chips 
with your fingers if you so desire. French fried 
potatoes should, however, be eaten with a fork. 
Fruit stones may be removed from the mouth care- 
fully with the spoon and placed on the side of the 
plate. When corn is served on the cob it may be 
eaten from the cob or you may cut it off. 


Potato Salad. Boil the potatoes, and, while hot, 
slice them into a bowl; add one slice of onion, a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a dash of pepper; mix together 
four tablespoonfuls of oil and one tablespoonful of 
vinegar; pour over the potatoes while hot, shake 
them carefully with a fork, turn them out on a dish 
and stand aside to cool. Serve, with finely chopped 
parsley, on a bed of lettuce leaves. 


To Clean Gold Picture Frames. Beat the white 
of an egg; add to it one pint of cold water; 
moisten your frames with this mixture, using a 
spenae. Then with a soft flannel carefully wipe. 
‘Take a second cloth, perfectly dry, and give the 
frames a light rubbing. If the frames are not clean 
and bright after this treatment you had better take 
them to a gilder and have them regilded. 


Sponge Cake. Weigh six eggs, take their weight 
in sugar, and half-their weight in flour ; separate the 
eggs carefully ; add the sugar to the yolks, and beat 
until light; then stir in carefully the well-beaten 
whites, sift the flour two or three times, adding it a 
little at a time, folding and cuttingitin. Turn intoa 
pan lined with greased paper, and bake in a quick 
oven for from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 


Evaporated Milk. You may use evaporated milk 
oo of ordinary milk for your cake, adding a 
sufficient quantity of water to make it as nearly as 
possible like fresh milk. I prefer, however, where 
cakes contain a large quantity of butter, to use 
water, even if I have an abundance of fresh milk. 
Water makes cake lighter and more delicate than 
milk. Evaporated milk may be used for cream sauce 
for any of the canned vegetables or fruits, or for 
cream sauce for presines or vegetables with which 
cream sauce would be appropriate. 


Mock eoqne Soup. Season one pint of strained 
tomatoes with a little onion juice and just a suspicion 
of ground mace. Heat ina double boiler one quart 
of milk. Rub together a tablespoonful and a half 
of butter and three tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir in 
the hot milk. When entirely thick and smooth add 
to the tomatoes an eighth of a teaspoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda. Pour in the hot milk; add one 
teaspoonful of salt,a dash of pepper and serve at 
once. If it is necessary to keep this soup warm 
keep the ingredients apart until serving time. 


Coffee. I consider coffee, as it is usually made 
in the American family—strong and from the pure 
bean—an injurious drink, especially for nervous 
people. No doubt the*student to whom you refer 
can study better after taking a cup of coffee, but the 
new energy is caused bya stimulant, the effects of 
which will soon pass off, leaving him lower in nerv- 
ous force. 
feels so miserable when he is without coffee. 
only the hot drink he requires why not take 
a cup of clear hot water, or a cup of cereal coffee? 
Children should drink cold water. 


Black Cake is the ordinary dark fruitcake. It is 
not the flour nor the spice that makes the cake —— 
it is the manner in which it is made and cooked. 
The following is an exceedingly good receipt: Beat 
a pound of buttertoa cream; add a pound of sugar. 
Separate ten eggs; add the yolks to the sugar mix- 
ture, then stir, in the well-beaten whites, then a 

und of flour. Beat thoroughly for five minutes. 

ave ready, stoned, a pound of raisins, a pound of 
currants, a pound of orange peel; cut into thin 
slices half a pound of citron; flour these thor- 
oughly. Add to the cake a grated nutmeg, a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
cloves, a teaspoonful of allspice; stir in the fruit. 
Bake in a fruitcake pan in a moderate oven for four 
hours. When cool, remove it from the pan; put it in 
atin box or an earthen butter-pot, pour over a little 
unfermented grape juice and stand aside. Fruit- 
cake made in this way will keep for twelve months. 


Arrangement of the Kitchen. By all means 
have a small kitchen. A large kitchen, with a cellar 
door at one side, a table at another, a range at 
another, and the sink at still another, requires too 
much walking. Time is consumed in going from one 

lace to another, rather than with actual work. 


ave pau range placed in a light and convenient | 


part of the kitchen; in front have a good-sized table, 


containing drawers and spaces underneath for keep- | 


ing utensils, one portion of the top covered with zinc 
and the other half left plain. Have underneath the 
4 a baking-board which you can easily pull out. 
The sink should be near at hand. The pantry may 
be on the other side of the kitchen, and be sufficiently 
large to hold a barrel of flour, a small . -~try-table 
and a convenient arrangement of shui :s. The 
floor may be of hardwood,.or it may be covered 
with linoleum or oilcloth, or the ordinary rubber 
covering. A tile floor is exceedingly handsome, but 
rather hard on the feet, making small rugs or bits of 
carpet a necessity if comfort is to be considered. 
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ing work. 
that she talks of doing “when I get time for it.” 
with Pearline will save time for it. 


SAS 


Twiddle your thumbs 


if you’ve nothing better to do, in 


the time that’s saved by wash- 


ing with Pearline. 

\ sitting in idleness than to spend 
unnecessary time washing with 
soap, doing unhealthy and weary- 
But almost every woman has something or other 


Better be 


Washing 
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Just oone a Postal for Catalogue, Order Sheet, 


Baker’s Teas 


among your friends and neighbors. 
Girls’ Bicycle; 90 lbs. for Youth’s or Maiden’s Bicycle; 100 
to 150 lbs. for Ladies’ or Gents’ High-Grade Bicycle; 50 lbs. for 
a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain; 25 Ibs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch an 
10 Ibs. for Crescent Camera, Solid Gold Ring or pair of Lace Cur- 
tains; 45 Ibs. for ae Kitchen Cabinet; 65 Ibs. for Roll-Top 
ina Tea- 

Typewriter or Electric Battery. Lapress prepaid. 

N Liberal Plan and Terms. 


W. G. BAKER (Department E), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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5000 BICYCLES 


. All makes and models, 
i] ™ must be closed out at once. 
y New '97 MODELS, guar- 
anteed, $9.75 $18; 
shopworn and USED 
WHEELS, $3 to $12: 
SWELL '98 MODELS, $13 to 
$35. GREAT FACTORY 
CLEARING SALE. Shipped 
to any one on approval without advance 
deposit. andsome souvenir book free. 
EARN A _ bya little work for us. Free use of sample wheel 
BICYCLE to rider agents. Write at once for our spxciaL OFFER. 


G. T. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago 


arte BICYCLES 


Grade 
for Men, Women, Girls and 
Boys. Complete line. 

ALL BRAND NEW MODELS. 
875 “Oakwood” for $32.50 
$60 “Arlington” “ $24.50 

‘ Others at $15, $17 and $20 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR SPECIAL Orven, JUVeniles, $7.00 to $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C. O. D., with privilege to examine. Buy direct 
from manufacturers—save agents’ and dealers’ profits. LARGE ILLUs- 
TRATED CATALOGUE FREE. CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
162 West Van Buren Street, B-3, Chicago, Ill. 





















*"“ WALL-PAPER 


BY MAIL FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


Why pay two profits when you can 
get the most beautiful patterns at 
lowest factory prices? Weare the 
largest wall-paper concern iu the 
U. 8. Three million rolls «tock on 
hand. Prices range from Se. for a full 
roll, up to @3. Sampies Maicep Free. 
WE WANT Good Responsible 
Paper-Hangers or DEALERS to Sell 
our Papers on Large nts. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Pa. 

















‘Shade Won’t Work- 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLER 


A perfect article. No tacks re 
quired. Notice name on roller when 
buying your shades. 





SARA 































The Table of Contents of this issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal will be found on opposite page (32) 


THE SAg}URDAY 
e POST 


In 1729 si acihiiedliiadeiac tallied sinaiinililh se 18 21 
1 The Olde oft Paper inAlmerica } formerty eonuple by Benjamin Franklin, 
| FOUNDED A‘D'! 1728 


| BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


eS a So on © 

















this paper was purchased by Benjamin 
Franklin and published by him as “ The 
Pennsylvania Gazette” until 


1765 
when it passed into other hands. The 


title was changed to “The Saturday 
Evening Post” on August 4, 





Philade.phia. In the year 


1897 


it became the property of the present 
publishers, 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 



































9 
MANY SPECIAL FEATURES ‘THE PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER 
mark THe Saturpay EvENING is the title of what we believe is destined to be the strongest 
Post as unique among the story of the year. : ; 
magazines. Written by Miss Anna Farquhar, the author of “The 
It imitates no one, and is Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Member's Wife.” It pictures, 
crisp and new in the handling for the most part, life in a Rhode Island coast village— 
of its several regular depart- where simplicity and greatness live together. 
ments, such as: The many illustrations have been made by Mr. Henry 
Hutt, and are in every way worthy of this great serial story, 
THE BOOKS which wll begin in an early number of the Posr. 
OF THE WEEK AMERICAN KINGS 


under which head is given not ANP THEIR KINGDOMS 


a book-review in the ordinary é 
sense, but a clear summary of the volumes will tell the stories of the several greatest money-monarchs 
of our country—how they acquired and how they retain 


under discussion, often with readings, and : : 4 
not infrequently with original drawings by their power—written by their close acquaintances an 
personal friends. 


the Post’s artists. 
SERIALS, SKETCHES «PUBLICK OCCURRENCES” 
AND SHORT STORIES THAT ARE MAKING HISTORY 


gives, in brief, the world’s doings of the week—all that is 
most worth remembering, and all written so they are hard 
to forget. 


AN EDITORIAL PAGE 


that voices the opinions of the very strongest writers. 






occupy half of each issue—and the world’s best story-writers 
are aided by strong illustrations by America’s best artists. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE HOUR 


is the title of a weekly page that displays at a glance the 
panorama of people prominently before the public—portraits 


and paragraphs that tell the week’s history among the notables, THE THREE MOST 


GREAT SPEECHES BY HEROIC DEEDS IN 
FAMOUS AMERICANS AMERICA’S NAVAL HISTORY 


a series comprehending the most stirring Stirring articles on a_ subject 
of the spoken thoughts of of interest to every one 
in this country just now. 
Written by George 
Gibbs—with illus- 
trations by the 
author. 










WM. McKINLEY BISHOP POTTER 
BENJ. HARRISON GROVER CLEVELAND 


and many other of America’s orators. 


THE POST’S SERIES OF 
PRACTICAL SERMONS 


by the great preachers of the world, gives real, . . 
personal, non-sectarian help toward better living é: a Wake m, 
and better thinking in every-day life. -- a : 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST WILL BE 
MAILED EVERY WEEK TO ANY ADDRESS, FROM 
NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899, ON RECEIPT OF ONLY 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS IN SILVER OR STAMPS 


The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year. It is offered on trial the balance of the year for so small a sum 
of money simply to introduce our weekly magazine to the eight hundred thousand readers of the Journat. There 
are sixteen pages every week the same size as THe Lapies’ Home JourNAt, and as handsomely illustrated and printed. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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READY FOR A SNAP SHOT! 


’ 
Are types of the many thousands whose summer outings, wheeling tours and leisure moments at home are be- 
ing made a dream of pleasure and a source of perpetual enjoyment by the possession of that marvel of mechanical 


NEW POCKET KOZY CAMERA 


skill, the 





The One You 
CAN TRY 
Before You Buy 


structed. 











and without expense. 


OU will never know real camera convenience 
until you use the Kozy. 

the handiest and most satisfactory camera ever con- 
You may prove this claim at our risk 
Read ‘‘Our Liberal Offer’’ on 
below, and learn how easily you can secure the besi 
camera ever made on 10 days’ trial, subject to re- 
turn if not exactly what you want. 


We claim that it is 





Get a KOZY 


10 Days’ Trial 











The Smallest Camera made that takes Large Pictures on a Daylight Film 


ds ae} 3 


Neatest, 
Strongest, 
 Lightest 
Camera on 
the market; 
15 inches 
thick ; 
weighs 16 
ounces; takes 
12 large 
pictures, 
34%4X3¥%, on 
one Car- 
tridge film. 
Is mechan- 
ically simple 
and perfect. 


May wad, 


Abe bie ty side /1h4Q 


Ji weoury 


YASS 


Just the 
thing for 
Bicyclists, 
Tourists, 
Canoeists 
and all 
Camerists 
who need to 
economize 
space, time, 
money and 
temper. 
The most 
popular 
Pocket 
Camera in 
the world. 





We will send you a Kozy on Ten Days’ Trial 





Our Liberal Offer 


If your dealer hasn’t the Kozy, 
send us your name and address, with 
$1.00 as a deposit, mentioning the 
JOURNAL and stating occupation, etc. 
The Kozy will be forwarded, charges 
prepaid. For ten days after its re- 
ceipt, you can test the camera to your 
satisfaction. If, at the expiration of 
that time, you decide to keep it, you 
can send us $9.60 more, making a 
total payment of $10.00, in full; or 
you can send us $2.00, and thereafter 
$2.00 a month for § montlis, making 
a total payment of $13.00. Under- 
stand, if you are not entirely satisfied 
after ten days’ trial, you may return 
the camera to us, charges prepaid, 
and we will immediately refund 
your deposit of $1.00. We refer to 
Mechanics’ National Bank, Boston, 
as to our responsibility. 








Illustrated 
Catalogue 
will be mailed 
Free on Request 


But, to make sure 
of this remarkable 
opportunity, better 


Send Your Order 
TO-DAY 


Tells its own story best 


TRY IT! 





What People Say 


Here is one of the many unsolicited tes- 
timonials.we are daily receiving from 
delighted patrons. It voices a univer- 
sal sentiment—praise for the Kozy. 


MORE THAN SATISFIED 
*“When I received the ‘Kozy’ I 
was favorably impressed with its 
appearance, and now that I have 
tested its qualities, I can add that I 
am more than satisfied with the work 
it does. In detail the pictures are 
very good and sufficiently large to be 
interesting. Asasample of ingenious 
arrangements I think it is worthy of 
special mention. Itseems to be sup- 
plied with all the newer improve- 
ments, yet all condensed in the most 
compact form in a marvelous manner. 
When closed it seems as if two parts 
must be occupying the same space at 
the same time. I am sure you will 
have nothing but favorable comments 
from those who purchase this camera, 
Wishing vou success, I am, very truly, 
“GEO. S. PRENTICE, 
** Brooklyn, N. Y.” 





A KOZY 


all ready for 

a snap shot, show- 

ing how it looks when 
ready for use. 











A KOZY 


closed can go 

slyly everywhere, 
snugly hidden in your 
pocket. 


KOZY CAMERA COMPANY 


Department 50, 


No. 44 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sarai 


SS) 


Nay lll 


ill 


sty! 





